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** The contents of these volumes are interest- 
ing in a remarkable degree ; as detailing, either 
from personal knowledge, or from accredited 
works of other writers, flie lives, conduct, and 
crimes of every person distinguished as a rela- 
tive, a courtier, a favourite, a tool, an accom- 
Elice, or a rival of the Corsican Upstart, who 
as hitherto with impunity oppressed and plun- 
dered the continent of Europe ; and as exhibit- 
ing at the same time a clear display of the extra- 
ordinary *kibd of police by which Parts is mow 
regulated. Such a mass of moral turpitude as 
is' here displayed, yet in a form that leaves little 
room to suspect its authenticity, makes us blush 
for our species. The public crimes of the Buo- 
naparte family are not more odious than the 
vices of their private lives are flagitious. We 
believe that no reader who begins to peruse this 
collection of Republican Biography will feel in- 
clined to relinquish it till be has gone through 
its pages. The subject is universally interest- 
ing, and the incidents are so well narrated, as 
to justify us in giving the book our unqualified 
recommendation." 

European Magazine^ January 1804, p. 56. 
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«< The author, whom we uncjerstand to b« 
an old officer, gives, in these volumes, a sketch 
of the most remarkable • passages in the lives of 
those, who, having played a considerable part 
in the course of the revolution, are noW mostly 
the favourites and relatives of Buonaparte. He 
had an opportunity of being personally ac^ 

Suainted with many of the characters whom he 
escribes, whose lives, with a few exceptions, 
exhibit only a detail of crimes at which numan 
nature revolts. Most of these are already known 
to the p\iblic ; but the criminals are here brought 
more immediately under our view, and held up 
to the just detestation of mankind. The style 
is simple and oerspicuqus, and thp work is die.- 
. serving ^f public: patronage," 

literary Journal, Jan. l6, 1804. j». 35, 



" It were much to be wished * that these vo- 
lumes could find their way into every house, and 
into every cottage in the united kingdom ; the 
perusal of them would scarcely fail to excite ab- 
horrence of the wretches who now threaten to 
convert our country into the samig scene of deso- 
lation, blood, and vice, as they have converted 
ail other countries into, in which their intrigues 
or their arms have secured them a footing." 

Anti^Jacobin lieviete. 



'* It gives |us xnuch satisfaction to see this 
work so soon appear in a New Edition and 
improved form, and not a little pleasure to 
think that our just comniendation may in some 

degrc^e 
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degree have promoted its successful circulation. 
We have now an additional volume, in which 
is found a very interesting life of the Duke of 
Enghien, that gallant prince so basely and bar- 
barously murdered by the most execrable tyrant 
that ever disgraced humanity. We have also 
a sketch of the life of Louis XVIIL of Georges, 
the Generals Berth^er, Menou, Murat, Ro- 
CHAMBEAU, and Boyer. . The life of Camba- 
ceres, Regnier, Thuriot, Real, the infamous 
Mehee de la Touche, Garat, Fontanes, 
and Chenier. Of these men, who now make 
so distinguished an appearg-^ce on the theatre of' 
France, who are exercising in their several 
spheres the crqelest tyranny, rolling in luxury 
and wealth, the greater part arose from the 
meadfest. situations, and. have only attained" the 
highest by a series of the most abominable 
crimes. The principal facts alledged oftfaem 
are alike recent and notorious. Besides this^ the 
character of the writer, with which we have 
been made acquainted, stamps on the publica- 
tion the sanction of unquestionable authenti- 
city. Many of the relations, ipse viiserrimus 
vidi. His friends and relations, and property, 
have been the victims of their cruelty. He him- 
self has Ijmff uished in their dungeons, and there 
it was that ne collected materials for this work, 
and probably for others, from which,, we doubt 
not, he will obtain an equal degree of reputa- 
tion," British Criticy Sept. 1804. 
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PREFACE. 

Lft honte niit toujoun le parti des itMIeiy 

LeanfrMBdM KtMmi «Qiitlet plas criouiieDei^ 

lU aignale^t lenr crime, en signatant lenrs bras. 

Bti.A oj;.oiju H>^kftx »otirr#.ott lm Roit^B ioittpau 

The fluctuating state of affiiirs in 
France since the Revolutien, the various 
changes that have taken place both of 
liien and measures, and the real worth-* 
lessness, guilty and infamy of the PuWic 
Characters now enjoying a temporary 
usurpation, might have rendered asketch 
of their lives a task unworthy of detail, 
had not the present situation of politics^ 
the degrading submission of some, the: 
weakness of others, and the apathy of 
most Continental nations, and the daf« 
ingmenancesof France, subjugated by ita 
relentless tyrant^ made it necessiafy to 

eishibit 
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X PREFACE. 

exhibit in their true colours those -revo-' 
lutionary murderers and robbers, who 
now aim at the conquest ^nd dominion 
of this Country, either by their projects 
against our Finances, or threats against 
our Independence. 

. On- a review of those barbarous and 
debased rebels who have hitherto been 
held up by anarchists and demagogues 
a5 exaiiiples of virtue and valaur, the 
ipind recoils at the hideous prospect 
which they present ; and after an always 
afflicting, and often disgusting, iiivesti* 
gation of incontrovertible truths and po- 
sitive facts, turns with horror from a 
picture, strikingly, yet faithfully descrip- 
tive of the temporary triumph of vice, 
infarny, and ferocity. 

' The present volumes contain the par* 

tivulap^ . of 310 person who is not either 

• ;,' . . a re-^ 
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£l rdiative, a courtier, a favourite, a tool, - 
i,u accptiiplice, a rival, or a victim of the 
too fortunate Corsican Upstart, now the* 
©ppnessor and plunderer of tbe Europeaa; 
Contiljenti 

The Author has quoted many works 
&om which he has obtained someof the^ 
interesting anecdotes concerning- the* 
Revolutionary Characters now offered 
to the public, with many of whom be' 
has been personally acquainted, either 
during his travels, residence, or impri- 
sonments in France. Should, however, 
some material errors have crept in, the 
Author hopes for the indulgence of the 
Reader, and requests information, that 
he may correct faults, not wilful misre- 
presentations. 

The Author particularly apologizes 
for an uniformity of style, often, per- 
haps^ 



^ 
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baps, incorrect' and tedious: heisbut^a 
literary recruit, though an officer of 
long standing. It is not choice that 
has made him exchange the sword for 
the pen, and exhibit to irpublie animad« 
version those regicides *iid rebels^ whom 
he should have preferred to *have»com- 
bated in the'^IS^; ratlter- than to be 
a biographer of persons^ many of whom 
he has known.in the ranks, ^omm^atidedi 
or seen confounded in a nam^se crowds 
andxin a wdi-deserved obscurity* 
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THE 

REVOLUTIONARY PLUTARCH. 



GENERAL MOREAU- 

Revolutions bring forw^ard men of ge- 
nius and of talents, who, under orderly go- 
vernments, and in quiet times,^w#>i)rd have re- 
mained disregarded, unnoticed, and unknown. 
It is, however, too tnie, that the services of 
those who owe their notoriety to revolutions, 
_ let them be ever so great, do not recompense, 
• ^* or prove even an equivalent for, the unavoid- 
able and consequent crimes of troublesome 
times, or the sufferings of mankind, fromcon- 
. tinual alarms, disturbances, anarchy^ uncer* 
tainty, disquiet, 'and agitation. 

According to the annals of the ancients, a 
million of Roman citizens were sacrificed be- 
fore Caesar reigned; and another million of 
VOL I. B them 



2 REVOLUTIONARY PLUTARCH. 

them were the victims of those who pretended 
to be his successors, until Octavius Augustus, 
after the destruction of his rivals, had assumed 
the reins of government over the Roman re- 
public. 

. Among historians. Father D'Olreans and 
Voltaire calculated the number of English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, who perish- 
ed during the civil wars which seated Cronti- 
well on the throne of the Stuarts, at upwards 
of nine hundred thousand. Des Oudouard, 
Chenier, and other French revolutionary wri- 
ters, acknowledge that, since 1792, more than 
thi'ee millions of Frenchmen have b^en but- 
chered by rival factions, or killpd in civil and 
foreign wars; for the purpose, as it should, 
seem, of enabling Buonaparte to usurp the 
throne of the Bourbons. 

For the honour of human nature, it is tp be 
hoped that it would be a calumny, even against 
the wildest French republican enthusiasts, and 
the most enthusiastic admirers of republics, to 
Suppose that they would have consented to see 
a change of government, however desirable, if 
any one, in 1*789, had proved to them, tliat 
before France could be a commonwealth, aCor- 
sican its ifirst consul, and an obscure Breton 

one 
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one of its first generals, it was necessary that 
three millions of their countrymen should pe- 
rish upon the scaffold, in prison, in exile, hy 
famine, by poison, or in the field of battle* 

Reforms, innovations,^ and revolutions, are 
easily planned, and frequently as easily brought 
about; but few foresee' (however many may 
foretel) that thotisands who have witnessed, and 
perhaps applauded, the beginnings, will, by 
violent deaths, be prevented froov seeing the 
ends ;.and that those who are the first plotters 
against the government of their country, are 
qftefi the first victims of their own plots; and^ 
with the Joss of their lives, only prepare the 
way to power for some nameless and unknown 
intriguer, who, confounded in the crowd, was 
disregarded or despised, when they M'ere po- 
pular and extolled. Thus Brissot and Roland, 
Petion and Condorcet, Manuel and Gaudet, the 
founders of the republic in 1192, perished be- 
fore the end of 1793; while Buonaparte, a 
Corsican, and but six years before an undis-. 
tinguished subaltern, trampled, in 1799,'. on 
their decrees, triumphed in their destructionji 
and tyrannised over their country. This is 
the short, but true history of the revolutions 
of all countries,, and of all times, i 

B 2 General 



4 REVOLUTIONARY PLUTARCH. 

General Moreau is the son and grandson of 
two able advocates at Morlaix, in Lower Brit- 
tany, and was bom in 1761. His fat^r pos- 
sessed the confidence of bis snpeiiors, the «s^ 
leem of his equals, ^nd the respect ef bis in- 
feriors. His virtues, which a king woold have 
rewarded, were crimes with a revolutionary 
government, which proscribed every one who^ 
was merely sus^cted to be good, virtuous, and 
humane. In August, 1794, when the son, a 
republican general, added Sluys to his other 
Conquest fot the French republic, the French 
tepobUcan Prienr, and the jacobins at Brest^ 
i*ent tfie &ther to the scafFold, with other mem- 
kefs of the department of Finisterre, as an arts^ 
iocraty or a friend of aristoct^atSy because he 
had faithfully and honourably managed the 
afiairs of several noble emigrants, entrusted 
to his care, before they left France to jcnn the 
Bourbons, and to save their lives from a threat- 
ened proscription^ His untimely end was la- 
mented by all who knew bis worth; bewailed 
by tne people; but unrevenged, as^ well by 
Aem as by his son. 

- Young Moreau hadj before the Revolution, 
shewed his ambition to be distinguished. In 
May, 1788, when the scheming minister of 

Louis 
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Louis XVL Cardinal de Brienne^ int^sded a 
reform, or rather an intiOTationi in the magisi* 
tnicy , Moreaa, who was then Prevot de Droit, 
or at the head of the students in kw at Rennet, 
over whom he bad a marked and known influ* 
ence, comnuinded them and other young men 
who rose in its defence, and was tberefcHV 
called the general of the parliament, Moreau 
lias an agreeable air of frankness, a pleasing 
and beneT(^Qt physiogncnny, strong natural 
parts, a good education, and a considenible 
share of military experience, acquired at an 
early age, in some regiments of the line, into 
which he had twice enlisted, contrary to the will 
of his father ; and these were the principal 
causes of jbis superiority over bis friends, and 
qf the regard that he met with even from his^ 
opponents. During the five mpntlis existence 
of this petty parliamentary war,, he displayed 
taljour, and gained achievements, which were 
not unattended by wisdom, or diat sort of pru* 
dence compajtible and consistent with an ijQSur- 
rection against the legitimate auth<Mrity«) t ^!^uiil 
Theard de Bissy, ih|^ f^pectable commander 
for the king, had been ordered to carry intoj 
execution the changes proposed by De Bpenne^ 
His modetation and humanity saved the lives 
B 3. of 
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of many of the insurgents. He had given 
strict orders, if possible, to capture Moreau, 
but not to hurt him ; but Moreau ivas so much 
upon bis guard, and shewed so great an intre- 
pidity, that the troops of the line could never 
arrest him, although he ^walked out every day 
in all the public places at Rennes, and often 
very weakly escorted. Many, however, as- 
cribe young Moreau's safety, at this period^ 
more to the good opinion and respect which 
every body had for the father, than to the ca- 
pacity of the son ; and all impartial men must 
agree, that nothing can better prove the lenitjr 
and clemency of Louis XVI. than that neither 
Moreau, nor the insurgents under his com- 
mand, were persecuted or punished. 

In May, 1788, Moreau had been in arms for 
the parliament, and for the states of Brittany, 
against the minister. In October of the same 
year, be commanded the troops of Nantes and 
Rennes, armed against the same parliament, 
and against the same states of Brittany, with 
intent to force them to eacecute the orders of 
the king's ministers, for a convocation of the 
states-general of the whole kingdom. This 
ch^ange of conduct and character has been ob- ' 
served more than once in Moreau, during his 

public 
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f)ubl]c and military career : it is but just to 
observe, however, that the minister whom Mo- 
reau opposed was the unpopular and impo- 
litic Cardinal De BriennC; whereas the minis- 
ter whom he defended was the then favou- 
rite of the people, M. Neckar, the successor 
to De Brienne, who was obliged to resign in 
August, 1788. 

During the winter of 1788, Moreau every 
day evinced greater military talents, and was 
indefatigable in the cause which he had under- 
taken to defend. When, therefore, the weak* 
ness and irresolution of the parliament and the 
states of Brittany had promised to admit three 
deputies from Che insurgents to inspect the re* 
gisters of their deliberations, aticf to be con- 
vinced of their sincerity, Moreau was one o€ " 
the three per3ons elected, and on this occasion 
Jie acted with as much moderation and polite- 
ness as he had shown before of vigilance and 
activity. When the registers were offered for 
inspection, Moreau, in a short, but acute speech, 
said, that he and his friends were certain they 
had to do with gentlemen^ and therefore trusted 
to their ward of honour y which he hoped would 
convince their enemies and calumniatorsy that 
his young friends in arms were all hyal men^ 
B 4 and 
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Mfid not rebels \ that they had armed fcr a gcod 
and just cause ^ dnd not against the govemmeni 
of their countri/, or the privileges of their c&un^ 
tiymen ; that they were friends to liberty ^ but 
levers of order ; and as they now had the hope 
and assurance of being free ^ quiet and order 
should be immediately restored^ by their dis^ 
persingj and returning to their former and 
usual occupations. His conduct, on this oc- 
casion, gained him the approbation of hia ene- 
znie3, more than that of his hot-headed and 
enthusiastic friends, whom it required a]l faia 
influence to persuade* to be satisfied with hu- 
miliating the privileged orders, without dis- 
honouring them.* 

When, in 1789, the national guards were 
formed, he was elected the commander of one 
of the battalions from his department. Hi- 
therto his lively genius had, merely in obe* 
dience to his 'good father's desire, although 
with much difficulty, and, as he often says, 
even mth disgust j submitted to the dull and 
dry study of the law. When, therefore, the 
constitution of his country had ^nctioned the 
place he occupied ; and the military rank he 

had 

* Se« Lft Condaite des losarges Bretons en HBS, pag« 36. 
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bad obtained from the free choice and confix 
dence of bis fellow-citizens made the perma*. 
nency of bis^continuance in a military line a 
probability^ if not a ceiiainty; neither the 
entreaties of his parents, nor the prospect 
of pecuniary adyantages,* could dissuade or 
tempt him from employing his whole time 
in improving his military tactics, and ia 
gaining more military information and know- 
ledge. £ren when his health suffered from aa 
application and exercise that wasted bis 
strength in the day^ and deprived him of rest 
at night, be could not be persuaded for some 
time to remit bis labours. His friends say^ 
that he devoured in four months more military 
works, treatises, and memoirs, than bad beea 
composed in four centuries; and wenttbrough,^ 
in three months, more military manoeuvres 
and evolutions than many officers have gone 
through in thirty years.f 

At the first review of bis battalion^ in May, 
)790, the old General Count Tbeard de Bissy 
toM hidi kffto highly sutUfitd he Wfts with the 

regularity^ 

* 1a JcQncfse 4e General Moreau, imprim^ ^ Rcbiics, «a iii. 
It is said, that his &thef offexed him half a shaoe ia bU bunness, 
which he declined. 

•^ Sec the last^me&tioned pamphlet, p. 24. 
B 5 • 
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regtdarityy discipline^ and evolutions of this 
corps; and assured Colonel MoreaUy that few 
of the colonels of the regiments of the line, with 
their old corps ^ would afford him the same plea-- 
sure and gratification that he had experienced 
in reviewing his battalion of national guMrds. 
These are the very words, extracted from the 
official report df Count Theard De Bissy ad- 
dressed to the King's minister of the war de- 
partment. And when it is considered, that at 
this very period the greatest jealousy subsisted 
between the regiments of the line and the na- 
tidnal guards, and that the latter were held in 
much contempt by the former, this praise does 
Moreau more honoufr than many later eulogies, 
presented as bfteti to the fortunate and suc- 
cessful, as to the meritorious and deserving. It 
was upon his return from this review that he 
said, the Count Theard de Bissy has done me 
a great deal of honour ; but if he lives some 
years longer ^ he shall see me comniand not only 
the national guards^ bu>t the army of the line.^ 
His prediction was fulfilled. This unfortu-? 
nate nobleman lived until the 27th July, 1794; 
when, at the age of seventy-two, he was sent 
. to 

* See La Jeanessc de Ganerai Moreau, page 00, 
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to t^e guillotine by Robespierre's tribunal; 
and at that time Moreau commanded a de* 
tached part of Pithegru's army in Flanders. 

. Too well informed, and too humane^ to like 
a revolutionary government, he was far from 
approving the constitutional anarchy of the 
constitution of 1793 ; and the battalion under 
bis command was one of the last in the repub- 
lican army that sanctioned it with its accept^ 
ance« This was so much the more courageous 
•and generous in an ardent and aspiring young 
officer, as, during the reign of terror, even an 
hesitation to obey the dictates of ignorant 
cruelty, or to submit implicitly to the regula- 
tions of cruel ignorance, not only annihilated all 
hope of promotion, but endangered the life of 
him who resisted them« His courage, his zeal, 
and his talents, however, were such, that they 
soon silenced base envy, gross ignorance, and 
revolutionary fanaticism ; and he commanded 
promotion from men by whom he was detested^ 
and whose detestation he retorted bj'' an undis- 
guised abhorrence. In July, 1'793, he was, by 
Robespierre's Comn^ttee of Public Safety, 
promoted to the rank of a general of brigajde; 
and if success did not crown his first attiempts 
as a general, he had the consolation to know, 
. b6 * that 
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that he deserved victory when he met with a 
defeat. His first engagement, as a comman« 
der, took place on the 1 4th September, 1793. 
Having with a division of the army of the Mo- 
selle attacked the Prussian army, under the 
orders of the Duke of Brunswick, he was^com* 
pletely routed : but the official report, pub- 
lished by the enemy, did every justice both to 
Moreau's disposition for his attack and for his 
retreat, which latter is particularly praised : it 
is said, in this report, that his able plan/or the 
Mitack was only surpassed by his yet abler one 
for a retreat ; that the Freiich army undet his 
command was defeated^ hut. neither dispersed 
nor dishonoured.* The approbation of such a 
general as the Duke of Brunswick, nobody can 
deny, is that of a competent judge as to mili- 
lary merit, and is honourable at all times to 
Itli generals; but it was particularly so during 
|he campaign of n93> when most of theFrench 
republican generals evinced such a want of 
capacity, that they were looked upon with a 
well-deserved contempt, both by the Austrians 
and. the Prussians ; and which the cruelties 
of those regicides, whose cause they espoused 

in 

-HS See the Report ot the Duke of Branswidi to tht KiAjg of Vm^ 
^A, 4ated before Landau^ Sept». id, 1193. 
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in fighting their battles, did certainly neither 
diminish nor extenuate. 

In the autumn, 1793, ftforeau formed an 
acquaintance with General Pichegru, who was 
then commander in chief of the army of the 
Rhine. He belonged to the army of. the 
MoseUe; but, during the winter campaign, 
these armies often acted and fought. together, 
and Pichegru had an opportunity of observing 
his judgment, talents, and courage, which 
wanted only the guidance of a friend, as able 
88 willing, to make them noticed, rewarded, 
and illustrious. This friend Moreau found in 
Pichegru, who, when, in February, 1794, 
appointed to the command of the army of 
the North, caused him to be nominated a 
general of one of the divisions in that army. 
Moreau, before he had gained Pichegru's 
friendship, was undoubtedly a very clever and 
good officer, but no genen^ ; he might <^om-> 
mand a battalion, or a division ; but he could 
not pretei^, with any prospect^f advantage^ 
or any hope of honour, to be the comtriander 
in chi^of an army. The friendship of Piche* 
gru, wbich no mean jealousy or base envy 
could alter or lessen^ made him, in three 

months^ 
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months, what he is-^-one of the first generals 
in Europe. 

Moreau distinguished himself highly 6n the 
26th and 30th April, 1794, when he blockaded 
and took Menin; in June, before Ypres, which 
he forced to surrender on the 17th ; and before 
Bruges, which he entered on the 29th, On 
the 1st of July he took 6stend ; and on the 
18th Nieuport, which was garrisoned by Ha- 
noverians and by emigrants. 

On the 26th of May, 1794, the National 
Convention passed a decree, assimilating En- 
glishmen and Hanoverians with the proscribed 
French emigrants, to whom no quarter should 
be given. On the 31st of May, the cruel Bar- 
rere, at present one of Buonaparte" sfavouritesy 
proposed to the Convention, that this decree 
. should be accompanied by an address to the 
armies, alike impolitic, illiberal, and barba* 
rou3.* Disobedience to the decrees of the 

conventional 

"^ On the Slst May, 1794, Barfere proposed to the Convention 
that the decree of the 26th May, prohibiting <]uarter being given to 
the English or Hanoverians, should be accompanied by the follow- 
ing address to the armies : 

" Engfand it capable of every oatxagt on humanity, and of every 
crime towards the republic. She attacks the rights of all nations, 
and threatens to annihilate liberty. How long will you suffer to 
tontinu^ on your frontiers the slates of George— the soldiers of the 

■ most 
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conv'entional tyrants was death ; but Moreau 
braved death, was disobedient^ and like a 
manly and generous soldier, had the virtue to 
risk his Hfe rather than to tarnish his fame, by 
putting into execution this savage decree. A}I 
the Hanoverians were saved. He had not, 

however, 

most atrocious of tyrants ? He formed the congress of Pilnitz, and 
brought about the scandalous surrender of Toulon; he /massacred 
your brethren at Genoa, and burned our magazines in the maritime 
towns; he corrupted our cities, and endeavoured to destroy the na- 
tional representation; he starved your plains, and purchased treasons 
on the frontiers. 

" When the events of battle shall put in your power either £ng«^ 
lish or Hanoverians, bring to your remen^rance the vast tracts of 
country which English slaves have laid waste. Carry your views 
to La Vaiidce, Toulon, Lyons, Landrecies, Martinico, and St. 
Bomingoh-places still reeking with the blood which the atrocious 
policy of the English has shed. Do not trust to their artful lan- 
guage, which is an additional crime, worthy of their perfidious cha- 
racter and Machiavelian government. Those who boast that they 
abhor the tyranny of George,— say, can they pghi for him ? 

" No, no, republican soldiers I You ought, therefore, when 
victory shall put in your power Englishmen or Hanoverians, to 
strike : not one of them ought to return to the traitorous territory of 
' England, or to be brought into France. Let the British slaves pe- 
rish, and Europe be free !*' 

It is necessary to observe, that about this time Robespierre did no 
longer share in the measures of the committees, but absented him- 
self; Barrere, Buonaparte's fayomrite; Jeanbon St. Andre, his 
prefect at Maycnce; Jean Dc Bry,.his prefect at Besanjon ; Car- 
not, his tribune ; Fouche, his senator, with other his associates, 
were the principal authors of this and other inhuman and infamous 
acts. 
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however, courage or generosity enough tot 
extend the same humanity to several hundred - 
French emigrants, who, being found in the 
garrison, were all inhumanly butchered* 

On the 28th of July, General Moreau exe. 
cuted one of the boldest enterprises which dis« 
tingnished the campaign. Having resolved to^ 
besiege Sluys, it became necessary to gain pos« 
session of the island of Cadsand, at which there 
was no way of arriving but by a causeway,. 
inundated on both sides, and commanded by 
foOrteen pieces of cannon, or by throwing a 
bridge over the strait of Coschische, which he 
could not effect for want of pontoons. He 
had no resource but a few boats, in which some 
of the troops passed, while others swam across ; 
and forming; in the face of a superior force,, 
and of numerous batteries, captured the island^ 
with ninety pieces of cannon, a great quantity 
of ammunition and provisions, and two hundred, 
prisoners. 

Sluys was forced to capitulate on the 26tb 
of August, after enduring a vigorous siege, in 
which General Moreau and his army were sub-^ 
jected to the greatest hardships and inconve- 
niences ; besides which, a great mortality car- 
ried away numbers of his oaeiu The country 

round 
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rotind Sluys, and in Zealand, is at sdl times 
unhealthy ; and in tlie summer motitbt , par- 
ticularly^ it is liable to produce periodical 
and dangerous fereis, the efiect of which the 
French fek so much the more, ,as they were 
exposed to the damps of the night and to the 
heal: of the day, without tents, covering, pro^ 
▼isionsy or medicines. His tend^ care of 
liis soldiers, during this si^e, and the wants, 
fatigues and privations which he shared with 
them, endeared him to men, who by their re«- 
pubiican rulers were aent to death and destruc* 
tion, with an apathy, neglect, and indifference, 
unknown to, and incompatible with» lawful 
governments, and civilized states. 

When, in October 1704, General Pichegra 
was forced, by illness, to resign the command 
for some time, he recommended Moreau to be 
bis successor. This was the first comn^^nd 
that he had had as a general in chief; and, 
although Pichegru's absence was but of short 
duration, the army of the North, under Mo- 
reau, captured Nimeguen and Amheim, and 
made such preparations for future victories 
and progress, that Picbegru, on re-assuming 
the command, paid Moreau, in his orders, and 
in his report to the National Convention, the 

highest 
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highest compliments. During the faaioiB 
winter campaign that h followed, and which 
subjected Holland to France, be commanded 
the right wing of Picbegru's army, and con., 
tributed greatly to its i^apid and astonishing 
success. He partook with Picbegru the ho«- 
iiour of victory and the, glory of conquest ; . 
and with him declined the plunder of the van- 
quished, and the contributions of theconquered. 

After the conquest of Holland had been 
completed, and a peace concluded wkh Prus*- 
sia, Picbegru was appointed commander in 
chief of the armies on the Rhine and on the 
' Moselle. Moreau had several enemies among 
the leading members of the Convention and in 
the Committee of Public Safety, who had act- 
ed as accomplices with the assassins of bis 
father, and therefore hated the son, whose 
vengeance they feared ; and because they had 
murdered the father, they wished to disgrace 
and humiliate the son ; but Picbegru, whose 
friendship for him was . as great as his love 
for his country, forced the conventional regi- 
cides to give a respite both to their hatred and 
fear, and to nomuiate Moreau his successor in 
the command of the army of the North. 

In December, 1795, he ordered the block- 
ade 
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ade of ' Luxemburgh ; and, after consult- 
ing with Pichegru, sent a plan of defence for 
Holland to the Butch generals t)aendels and 
Dumonceaux, and to the Batavian committee, 
with orders to put it in execution within eight 
days. This was the same plan which, during 
these last seven yriars, has been followed by all 
the French commanders in Holland^ and to 
which the ignorant General Brune owedthef 
adi^antages which he gained there in the win« 
ter 1799. 

Disgusted with the tyrannical and impolitic 
conduct of the Directory, PicbegrYi, early in 
the spring, 1796, resigned the command of the 
army of the Rhine and of the Moselle, and 
again persuaded Carnot to nominate Moreau 
in his place. The general, however, was not 
a much greater favourite with the Directory 
than he had been with the National Convention 
and its Committee p{ Public Safety, because * 
the directorial as well as the conventional ja« 
cobins never forgave a man whom they had 
injured. Pichegru had therefore great dif- 
ficulty to convince Carnot and Barras, that, 
in serving his friend, he only served his coun- 
try, and in serving his country he served the 
Directory. 

After 
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After diifierent coftrches and counter-iuarches, 
Moreau, in Juue, 1796, opened a campaign-— 
tbe undisputed faundatiou and basis of his 
military reputation and glory. He waa before 
koowu to .be an able general and an experi* 
Sliced chief; to be as vigorous in Ins attacks as 
r^ilanl ia his retreats; to add to the activity 
of youth the prudence of age: but during 
this celebrated campaign, and mone ce^brated 
retreat, he not only surprised his friends, but 
astonished his enemies, and commanded victo* 
ry and admicaiion where defeat and destruc- 
tion vre^e t«i be expected. 

After forcing (>eneral Wurmser in his camp 
before Frankenthal, Moreau repulsed him un* 
der the camion of Manheim, and soon after, in 
the nig^t between the 23d and^ 24th June^ 
ef&cted tlie passage of the Rhine, near Stras* 
burgh. The opposite fort, Kehl, was occu«» 
pied by tlie weak and ilUconducted troops of 
the Empire, whose resistance was feeble, and 
therefore ineffectual: those who were not kil- 
led or made prisoners were easily dispersed. 
. After several engagements between a divi-^ 
sioQ of the French array commanded by Gene* 
ral Ferino, attd the army commanded by tbe 
Prince deConde, and when another column o£ 

French 
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French troops had passed the Rhme at Hunin* 
gaen, tlie Anstrians w«re obHged to evacuate 
Brisgau. It was then tlmt Moreau/on the 6th 
of July, attacked the Archduke Charies by 
Rastadt, und^on the 9th, by Eslingen, and 
forced bnn to retreat. In these two actions' 
Moreaa shewed the greatest courage and ta- 
lents, particularly in the last, which was hot 
decided before it was night : he manoenvred 
with a vivacky and boldness almost incredible, 
and was extremely well assisted Iby General 
Dessaix, and his other generals of division, who 
rather wearied out the Austrians by their en- 
thusiasm, than overcame them by their valour. 
On the 15th he again attacked the enemy at 
Pfortzhdro, and con^pelled him to quit his 
strong position. If the Austrian army retreated , 
it was only step by step ; they contested every 
inch of ground, and several hard-lbught en^ 
gagements took place, on the 1 8th, 21st, and 
S2d, at Stutgard, Caustadt, Berg, and Eslin- 
gen, all to the advantage of the If'rench, and 
entirely oM'ing to Moreau*s exceedingly bril^' 
liant manceuvres ; and as Jourdan had hither- 
to been as successful as General Moreau, their 
joint advantages made them masters of ^he 
Necker, a river commanding many strong po- 
sitions. 
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sitions, and which not only served to transport 
the French artillery and baggage, but also en- 
abled them, to lay the neighboaring countries 
under contribution. 

The armies of the Rhine and of the Moselle, 
of the Sambre and of the Meuse, were now en- 
abled to co-operkte; the different princes of 
Franconia and Suabia were therefore obliged 
to sue for peace; and Moreau's orders met 
with no opposition from the banks of the Rhine 
nearly to the gates of Munieb. 

.On the 8th and lOth of August, two of his 
divisions experienced some checks ; and on the 
1 1th the Archduke Charles resolved to try once 
more the fate of a battle. He therefore attacked 
Moreau on his whole line ; and, after defeat- 
ing his advanced guard, forced his right wing 
to retreat to Heydenheim ; but Dessaix, who 
commanded the left wing, with his usual cou- 
rage and talents, overcame the enemy every; 
where, while Moreau, at the same time^ re* 
trieved with the reserve the losses of the right 
wing. At last, after a battle of seventeen* 
hours, both armies remained in the presence of 
each other, both believing themselves defeated* 
The Archduke finding, however, that whether 
he conquered or was defeated he should be 

obliged 
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obliged to fall back to the bank* of the Da- 
pube, and to the town of Dohauwert, began 
his retreat by ordering his army to descend the 
Danube ; and Moreaii took a victorious atti- 
tude, although he had obtained no victory. 

This well-fought battle disconcerted the pro- 
jects of Moreau ; for his reserve of artillery 
and stores having been obliged to fly to a con- 
siderable distance, he could not harass the re- 
treat of the Austrians towards Donauwert; 
and this check first interrupted the gi*and pro- 
ject which had been founded on the success 
attending the armies in Germany and Italy, 
for effecting a junction of both, and pouring 
with irresistible force into the Hereditary 
States of the Emperon 

The Archduke, receiving daily reinforce-' 
ments, which diminished the disparity betweeti 
him and his opponents, conceived the' bold 
project of leaving a small number to keep Mo- 
reau in check, while^ with the remainder, he 
fell on Jourdan, and overwhelmed him with 
superior numbers. Such a plan was certainly, 
replete with danger ;, and has by Moreau, even 
in his dispatches, been mentioned with the 
highest applause, as worthy the genius of the, 

young. 
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young Austrian general to conceive^ and his 
valour to execute* 

On the departure of the Archdake, General 
La Toar' had taken a defensive station behind 
the river Lech, covering the town of Augs- 
burgh, while Generals Froelich and Wolf were 
at Wangen and Kempten, protecting the left 
of the army, and keeping up a communication 
with the Tyrol ; Moreau's army was partly on 
the left, and partly on the right bank of the 
Danube, between die rivers Iller and Lech. — 
When he learned that the Austrian Prince 
had concenti'ated his forces at Donauwert, he 
crossed the Danube at Dettingen, Hochstedt, 
and Laningen. In this he unwittingly com- 
pleted the views of the Archduke, and for some 
time after shewed himself utterly unapprised of 
his real plan. When better informed on that 
point, he passed the Lech, for the purpose of 
penetrating into Bavaria, and approaching 
Munich, hoping, by these means, to make the 
Archduke abandon his projects against Jour- 
dan, and return to his former station ; but that 
judicious young general prudently contented 
himself with detaching ten thousand men, un- 
der General Nauendorf, to the assistance of 
La Tour ; a force which was found sufficient 

te 
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to hinder Moreaa from penetratmg beyond 
the Iser ; and thus prevented his intended dU 
version. 

- The French under him gaining ground for 
four successive days (the 24thy 25th, 26t'b, 
and 27th August) upon the Austrians under 
La Tour, both found themselves u^^r the 
walls of. Munich ; but neither army took pos-» 
session of the town. La Tour posted himself 
in a judiciousinaniier, while Moreau selected 
a situation, at once daring, singular, and dan* 
gerous. When he, in order to meliorate his 
situation, meditated an assault on the T£T£ db 
PONT at Ingolstadt, Generals Nauendorf and 
Mercantin, on the first of September, attacked 
his left wing, and pursued him as far as Lan- 
genbruck, and the chapel of St. Gast. He, 
however, soon revenged this loss, by sending 
General St. Cyr, on the 3d, to dislodge the 
Austrians from Freysingen and its bridge, ia 
which he completely succeeded. 

For several days, slight affairs of posts, only 
took place ; but in this interval the Elector Pa- 
latine, terrified by the approach. of the repub- 
licans, obtained from him a treaty of peace, 
by which, in coiisideratiim of large sacrifices 
in money, • clothing and provisions, for the 

VOL, I. c Frerc'i 
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French army, he sold to the Elector a neu- 
trality for his dominions in Bavaria, Franco- 
nia, and Westphalia. As this defection from 
the general cause of the empire, followed with- 
in' a month the pacification of the republic 
with Saxony, it was expected, that, from the 
consequent diminution of the Imperial army, 
and the supplies which the French iad ac- 
quired, they would have derived great advan- 
tages ; but, in fact, the pursuits of this easy, 
tfiough apparently profitable triumph, insu- 
lated Moreau, prevented his receiving due in- 
telligence, and in the end brought upon him 
many difficulties. 

The Austrian light troops displayed the 
most successful vigilance in intercepting all 
couriers ; and at length Moreau, very ill in- 
formed of Jourdan's situation, sent, on the 
iOth September, a -large corps of cavalry, 
drawn from his. left wing, across the Danube, 
and, on the ensuing day, quitted his own po- 
sition on the Iser, for the purpose of support- 
ing or following this column. While execut- 
ing this bold manoeuvre, he was attacked near 
Munich, by Prince Furstenberg and General 
FroeJich, who defeated his I'ear-guard. The 
division which had passed the river on the pre- 

cedin,' 
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ceding day reached Aicbstedt, whei^ it levied 
contributions, and threw Franconia into great 
alarm for the fate of the Archduke ; but Gene- 
ral Ca Tour^ instantly commenced a pursuit of 
Moreau, while General Nauendorf, passing 
the Danube below Neuburg, overtook Desaix 
whom he had recalled, and defeated his rear- 
guard. 

General Jourdan had about this time, been 
so completely routed by the Archduke, that 
his army was making a most confused and ir- 
regular retreat; and the disorderly conduct of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse placed that 
of the Rhine and the Moselle in a very critical 
position ; for all the conquests of Moreau were 
now become useless, in consequence of the de- 
feat of Jourdan. The former, after conduct- 
ing his victorious troops from the banks of the 
Rhine, to those of the Danube and'Iser, and 
proving successful in no less than five pitdied 
battles, as well as a great number of skirmishes^ 
was now obliged to commence his justly-celo'- 
brated retreat. , » 

French generals have more difficulty to keep 

their troops in spirits and order in a retreat, 

than to lead them on with alacrity, even to the 

most dangerous attack. On the offensive, the 

c 2 French 
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Tft^ith the forest towns, forced the passes of the 
Black Forest, and penetrated through the Fal 
d*Enfer with his centre, he employed his two 
wings against the nuiherous detachments led 
on by the Generals La Tour, Nauendorf, and 
Petrasob. 

The French army having, on the 12th Oc- 
tober, resumed its march, the main body en- 
camped in the neigbbourhood of Fribourg,and 
waited for the arrival of the r6st of the troops. 
The moment a junction had been effected, the 
Archduke Charles assaulted, and, on the 18tb 
October, with some diflScuIty, carried the vil- 
lage of Kendringen. Next day he attacked 
part of the cjnemy stationed at Nymbourg ; 
but after an action that lasted from ten o'clock 
in the morning until dark, he was obliged to 
desist from hisi enterprize, having experienced 
considerable loss, in consequence of the spirit- 
ed resistance of General Desaix. 

Moreau now abandoned the Brisgau, and at 
the head of an army fatigued by the length of 
its march, destitute of shoes, and rendered 
sickly by continual rains, proceeded towards 
the banks of the Rhine, and, dividing his army 
into two bodies, Desaix re-passed that river at 
Brisach,. while he himself directed his course 

towai*ds 
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Jar cmnbaty would also be the signal fsrr vic^ 
taryy 

After he bad, on the 11th Sfeptember, eras- 
sed the Lech, he gave orders to cut down all 
the bridges behind him; he then ascended 
along the banks of the Danube, and stationed 
his head<*quarters at Ulcn. Finding himself 
closely pursued, he sudden) j, on the Ise Octo* 
ber, attsieked General La Tour in his camp 
between Bibersich and Buchau, and, after a 
long and bloody action, not only foixed him to 
retire in confusion, but would have entirely 
destroyed his aroiy, had it not been for a most 
gallant resistance on the part of the few emi- 
grants under the Prince of Cond€ and the 
Duke of Enghien, who covered the retreat of 
the Austrians, and saved their baggage. 

Moreau now divided bis army into two bo- 
dies, and marched suddenly through Munder^ 
kingen, Neudlingen, and Palengen, to attaqk 
the Grenexak Naaendorf and Petrascb, who 
were forced to abandon their respective posi- 
tions ; so terrible was this commander, even 
in the moment of retreat, that he took no less 
than seven thousand prisoners in these diiferent 
actions* 

Having at length opened a communication 
c 3 with 
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to Buonapavte ki Italy, the Austrians would 
probably have been in a situation to assist Ge- 
neral Wurmser, blockaded at Mantua; and 
Italy might as easily have been conquered ia 
n»7, a^it was lost in 1796. 

German and French writers hare compared 
Moreau's retf^it to that of Xenophoii among 
the artcients, and of Bellei^. among the mo* 
derns ; but it undoubtedly surpassed. the latter; 
and more than equalled the former. Belleble 
owed the lustre of his retreat to some roanjies 
which he stole upon theenemy, and Xeoophoa 
retreated with his Gredis through the territo- 
ries of a cowardly aad effeminate people ; while 
Moreau traversed a country inhabited by. one 
of the most warlike nations in the uniTerse f 
and neither Xenophon nor Belleisle blended 
the laurels of victory with die cypress of re- 
treat* 

According to Carnot^s memoirs, Moreau and 
Desatx made the victories of the Archduke 
Charles of little service to Austria^ by amusing 
* him in a petty waurfare before Kehl, wasting 
there those precious moments which omght to 
have been dedicated to the relief of Mantua. 
But this was not the only censure passed on 
(he Austrian commander ; for while his army» 
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by incessant attacks, during the rigours of 
winter, suffered considerably, and diminished 
daily, the Jirmy of the Sambre and the Meuse 
was re-organized by Moreau ; who was, besides, 
enabled and generous enough to spare*20,Q00 
of hi? best troops to Buonaparte, and thereby 
to put him in a situation to cQmQiand the peaice 
of Leoben in 1797. 

After the capitulation of Kehl, on the 22<J 
I^ecember, and the surrender of the bridge 
head of Huninguen, the 5th February, 1797, 
j^i^l after the army of the Sambre and th^ 
Meuse had received Hoc be for its commander, 
t^e returiied to head the array of the Rhine 
s^nd the Moselle. With this army he ag^in, 
on the 2Pth .April, 1797, crossed the Rhine, 
and after i^ long and vigorous resistance, force4 
the epemy to abandon its borders. Puring 
^e eight following days he pu,rsued the Aus- 
trians nearly to the Danube,. wl^e^ he received 
a courier from Suonaparte, a,nnouncing the 
peace of t-eoben/ 

Mcoreau had never participated in the crimes, 
or approved the principles, of the jacobins; on 
the contrary, he had «hewn xhimself humane . 
and liberal towaasis many proscribed persons, 
who, daring the campaigns in Germany, had 
c5 . fallen 
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fallen into his hands.* He was, besides, the 
friend of Pichegru,' then a Deputy in the 
Council of Five Hundred, and the avowed 
enemy of the jacobin faction in the Directory. 
All these reasons made him, no doubt, suspect- 
ed by the directorial jacobins, Barras, La Re- 
veiliere, and Rewbel. 

'On the 18th Fructidor, or 4th September; 
1797, these three directors effected a revolu- 
tion; and Pichegru, with many other deputies, 
was, without a trial, condemned to be trans- 
ported to Cayenne. It is difficult to say how 
far the pretended correspondence of Pichegru, 
in which there was not ♦a letter in his own 
hand- writing, could implicate Moreau : every 
one has formed his. opinion pf this correspon- 
dence, as his passion or interest directed ; and 
whilst one party accuses Pichegru, another ac- 
quits him. This correspondence was taken in 
a packet belonging to the Austrian General' 
Klinglin, when Moreau crossed the Rhine, and 
had therefore bfecn a long time in his hands 
before he made any use of it ; either because 

he 

• * It is true .that, in 1794, at Nieuport, Moreau caused several 
emigrants to be shot; but, duriag the campaigns of 1796 and 1797, 
all emigrants who fell into his bands, be ordered, in the presence of 
the army, to be shot j but he secretly procured thejn an opportunity 
to escape. 
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he judgied it insignificant, or withheld it from 
attachment to his friend and benefactor; he 
having been indebted to Pichegru both fqr in- 
' struction and promotion. 

Moreau was still the commander in ckief of 
the army of the Rhine and the Moselle, and 
his head-quarters were at* Strasburgh, when 
the revolution at Paris, of the 4th September, 
which proscribed Pichegru, took place. Stras- 
burg is upwards of 300 miles from Paris ; but, 
in three or four hours, any thing may be com- 
municated by the telegraph between these two 
cities. It is therefore to be supposed, that 
when Moreau, on the 5th September, wrote a 
long, letter against Pichegru, and denomiced 
him to the Director Barthelemy, whom he lit- 
tle iihagined had shared the same fate, he bad 
already received a short telegraphic informs^ 
tion, that the jacobin faction had been victo- 
rious, and therefpre entirely changed sides. 
This is so much the more probable, as, during 
the spring and summer fl97, when addresses 
poured in from Buonaparte's army in Italy, 
in favour of the jacobins, ancj against the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, neither the threats of the 
Directory, nor tlie intrigues of its, emissaries, 
could produce one single address from the ar- 
c 6 toy 
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xny of the Rhine i^od the Moselle under Mo- 
reau's command.* 

He had hitherto possessed the esteem of all 
loyal men ; but, by this incomprehensible qpn* 
duct, Jie lost the good opinion of the royalists, 
without obtaining the confidence of the repub- 
licans. Even his friends and admirers have been 
unable to make any tolerable apology for him, 
but have acknowledged, that one of the bravest 
and greatest of modern warriors has evinced 

himself 

* Extract fr<»:i a letter written by Geoeral Moreau.to the Direc- 
tor Barthelemy, dated Head-quarters, Strasburgh, 19th Fiuctidori 
year v. or 5th September, "1797. 

** CITIZEN DIRECTOR, 

« Yqu will no doubt remember, that, during my last journey to 
Basle, I informed you, that after our passage of the Rhine, we had 
takefl a packet bclongi ng to General Klinglin, containing two or three 
hundred letters of his correspondent!. Many of tl^ese were in cy* 
phers^ &c. &c. 

" / was at frst determined not to publish this correspondence; 
but observing at the licad ofparties who at present trouble our coun* 
try, a man enjoying in a high situation, tlie greatest confidence ; a 
man deeply involved in this correspondence, and destined to perform 
en important part in the recal qfthe Pretender, the object to xokich 
H was directed; I thought it my duty to inform you of thiscircum* 
stance, &c. 4cc. 

*' I confess. Citizen Director, that it is extremely painful to in- 
y form you of this treachery, more especially as he whom 1 now de- 

nounce (o you was once my friend, A*c. / qUude to Ike representa- 
title qfthe people Pichigru. And again, the proofii are as cUor as 
day; I doubt, however, whether they are judicial,** ^c. Sfc. 
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himself the wealeat of men, and that,however 
he loved and desired what was honest and just, 
when he met with any unforeseen obstacle, he 
bad not naind enough to defy vice in power, or 
tosupport or defend virtue inexileaad disrf:ress.* 
Others have said, that he became the de- 
nouncer, not of a friend, but of a person fronfi 
whom he bad withdrawn his esteem because 
he did not approve of bis conduct; that he be- 
lieved this inculpation could do no harm to 
Pichegru, in his actual situation, but 'might 
save himself from the hatred and persecution 
of the victorious party. It cannot be dei^i^, 
however, that tbi$ transaction, in whatever 
manner it is explained, must lessen General' 
Moreau, with people even the most indulgent, 
without his deriving from it the benefit that he 
expected. In vain did he again write t^ the 
Directory, qn the lOtb ojf September, against 
the great man whom the directorial satellites 
were then with cruelty conducting to Cayeiine;, 
in vain did he afErm and protest bis devotion — 
no regaid was had to this tardy denunciation ; 
and Moreau, after being for ^ome time under 
arrest, was forced to resign bis command. If 

the 

* ApoIogifB ^ Gei^eial Mor^u, ps^r im de «es A^mx^^^ifnt 

page 4, 
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the Directory employed him afterwards, it was 
not because it trusted to his sincerity, but that 
it wanted his talents; and it always calculated 
upon his submission and fidelity from his weak- 
ness, rather than from his attachment. Had a 
man of Moreau's great abilities been the gene- 
. ral of a legitimate kiog, he would never have 
found himself necessitated either to stain his 
reputation, or to dishonour his character; be- 
cause he would have known that, under regu- 
lar and moral governments, any mean action 
is as much a certain ruin, as it is, under revo- 
lutionary usurpation, a duty, and often a re- 
commendation to preferment. 

During the greatest part of 1798, .Moreau 
lived retired, ^nd in disgrace. His active 
mind, however, was not without employment : 
he partly occupied himself with writing the 
particulars of his own campaigns, anil partly 
in reading the memoirs of other great gienerals. 
Buonaparte was at this time a favouiite with 
the Directory, the army, and the people^ but 
such were his base jealousy and shameiFul ingra- 
titude fo wards General Moreau, to whose re- 
inforcements, sent to Italy in the winter of 
1796, he owed all his late success, that he nei- 
ther once" spoke in his favour to Barras, as Mo- 
reau 
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I reau desired him, nor returned the visit that 
Moreau paid him before his departure to 

Egypt. 

General Moreau revenged hitoself nobly for 
this insolent neglect; for, after the victory of 
Lord Nelson, on the 1st of August, 1798, when 
. Buonaparte was unable to Return so soon as he 
had intended, Madame Buonaparte was reduced 
to sufch great distress, as even to pawn her 
jewels. Her situation was reported to Moreau, 
who sent her 1 00,000 livres by a stranger, upon 
her bond only ; and Buonaparte had been the 
First Consul for upwards of twelve months, be- 
fore he knew to whom he was indebted for this 
act of generosity, and it was then only disco- 
vered by the indiscretion of his' friend. 

In the winter qf 1798, when the Directory 
apprehended that hostilities would- recom- 
mence with Austria, Moreau was sent as in* 
spector-general to the army of Italy, under the ' 
command of General Scherer : an inferior sta- 
tion for a person of his merit and rank ; but 
he has more than once proved himself, both 
before and since, to be above punctilios, whert 
his country was in danger, and he could serve 
or save it. ^ 

Under the command of a general who had 

prepared 
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prepared' the ruin of the army of Germany by 
his dilj^pid^tion ^ ^ minister> and that of Italy 
by his incapacity as a commander, he sub- 
mitted himself, for his country's *ake, to the 
protection of a plunderer^ wd tQ instructio^ 
fxortx an ideot, who was the darlipg of ja^qbiR 
directors, £^s rapacious and ignorant aiS himself. 
Moreau often mentions this period of his npiji- 
tary c^ireer as the most disguatiifg and toxmentr 
ing, because he despisecl Gei^erjilScherer, and 
foresaw the destruction of tfa^ ^rmy under bis 
command. 

Early in March, 1799, tli? var w^tb Austria 
w^s renewed undeif the most f^vour^-ble s^if« 
spice^ ; every thing seemed now to demonstrate 
that the counpils of France were np IpBger 
directed with the s^me energy, and that ber 
§rmies wouI4 Xio\ be led with the same ability 
and success. At the battle oif Verona, com* 
• fenced in the neighbourhood of CasteJ Nuo- 
yo, between the lake of Garda and the AdigCj^ 
on the 26th of March^ an(^ whijph continue4 
from sun-rising until night, before it was pos- 
sible to determine to which side victory in-, 
clined, Mpreau served only as ^ vojii^nteer: 
being prevailed upon, however, to assume the 
iji^ectioo of th^ ri^ht wing of th^ army ^^ bf^ tqpk 

from 
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from fourteen to fifteen hundred fHrisotiers^and 
six pieces of cannon ; but Soberer, who had 
taken post on the left wing, being routed, he 
found himself obliged to relinquish all his ad- 
vantages. 

After the victories of Chaiopiooet and Mao- 
donald over the Neapolitans, in December, 
1798, To5cany and Naples had been occupied 
by the Freoch: Scherer havii^ failed in his at* 
tempt to pierce the enemy's line, it was pro* 
posed by Moreau to evacuate, for a tune, these 
countries and Rome, where the French had 
contisMied to remain since 1197, to concentrate 
all their forces in Italy, with a view of recover- 
ing the ascendancy, and forciBg the Austrians 
to retire, ^ 

Instead of following this judicious advice^ 
Scberer detcsrmin^ to draw fresh supplies from 
the gatrisons in Piedmont, and to try once 
more the fortune of arms. He accordingly^ 
sent a larg^e detachment to turn Verona, aad 
to take that place by storm. But by this time 
General Kray had arrived, with a large body 
of troops, and resolved to drive the enemy be- 
hind the Miocio, after which he would be at. 
liberty to besiege Peschiera and Mantua. On 
the 30th of March the action commenced by 

an 
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an attack on the right wing of the French, 
while a large body of Imperialists advanced 
against the left, where Moreau was posted 
irith the divisions of Hatry, Montrichard, and 
Serrurier. Aware of the approach of the im* 
perialists, he immediately marched out to 
hieet, and at length forced them to retire; 
but Seberer having been again beaten, he waft 
obliged to halt in the midst of the pursuit,, fof 
the purpose of covering the retreat of the main 
body of the army. The corps that had ad- 
N vanced against Verona was also surrounded^ 
Iknd, after some resistance, made prisoners;. 

On the 1 8th of April, theRussian auxiliaries^ 
commanded by Field-marshal Suwarow, joined 
the Austriansat Verona. Suwarow had risen 
from the ranks, through all the intermediate 
gradations, to that of general in chief, and 
brought with him a reputation established by 
more than fifty victorious campaigns. A short 
time before his arrival in Italy, the French bad^ 
again been defeated by General Kray, near 
Maguan, and by Count De Bellegarde ^n the 
Tyrol. It was at this period that Schereri. 
overwhelmed with the curSes of the allies, and 
of the troops of France, resigned, the com- 
mand; and Moreau, whose cpputation had not 

been 
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been diminished by the late events, was ap- 
pointed his successor. 

This dangerous/ but honourable appoint- 
ment, he accepted, not with any hope of re- 
pairing the disasters of the beginning of this 
campaign, because the French Directory fur- 
nished him with no means to do it; but| if pos- 
sible, to stop, prevent, or diminish, the ftftal 
consequences of so many defeats, of so many 
wants, and *of so great a discontent in the 
ruined army of which he assumed the com- 
mand. • 

All military men, French, Aastrians, and 
Russians, acknowledged that he here displayed 
a genius and talents worthy the gredLtmo^tki^ 
tain of any ag^ ; and it is indeed impossible to 
refuse him a well-deserred admiration, when 
one considers with what art, ability, and cou- 
rage, he disputed, at the head of the feeble 
remnants of an army, without pay, without ' 
clothing, without magazines, and without hope 
of reinforcements, a country of several leagues, 
which all Europe expected would only cost 
the victorious armies of the combined powers 
some days marches. 

To the united forces of Austria and Russia,, 
he had to oppose only thirty-five thousand 

men. 
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tneoy harassed by continual and severe marches^ 
discouraged and intimidated by recent defeats 
and disasters, diaaflbcted; discontented, and 
mistrustfol. A retreat, therefore, became ab<* 
solutely necessary : Isola Delia Scala and Villa 
Franca were abandoned m succession ; the 
Mincio was crossed ; and the strong fortresses 
of Pescfaiera and Mantua being left to theiv 
fate, Generals Kray and Klenau formed the 
blockade of both with 9. body of twenty>«five 
thousand men. 

Su warow now took the field in order to pur^ 
sue the French, and having crossed the Oglio, 
lod advanced to the Udda in* three columns^ 
A^uBwinid them strongly posted on the othes 
side, haying fortified Cassano, and made^ all 
the fiecessary preparations for s^n obstinate re« 
siflanee. The Russians, however, determined 
to effect^the passage, and General Viekasso* 

* wich found means to croi^ the river, during 
the night between the 2^h and 27th April, on ' 
a flying bridge; after which be imm^iately 
took post oh the right bank, near Brevio. In 
the course of the succeeding morning, one 
Austrian column, under geqeral Otto, also 
passed over near the castle of.Tiezza, and 

^ £sUing in with Grenier^s division^ which waa 

advancing 
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advancing againsfc Vickassowich, at length 
forced it to give way. After this, the village 
of Pezzo was carried sword in hand. General 
Melas also marched with artillery against Cas- 
sano, and obtained possession of the bridge, 
while a division of French at Bertero was 
beaten, after an obstinate engagement, and 
forced to capitulate. 

During the long and hard fought battle of 
Cassano, Moreau was every where encouraging 
his troops with his presence, and inspiring 
confidence by his example: on that memora- 
ble day he rather^ourted than shunned dan- 
ger, in the hope, if not of restoring victory to 
France, at least of lessening the effects of the 
victory of a too powerful enemy. He had 
three aides-de-camp killed by his side, two 
horses wounded, and one horse killfed- under 
him, and was slightly wounded himself. This 
battle decided the fate of the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, and the next day the Allies entered Milan. 

The aspect of affairs throughout Italy was 
*at this moment peculiarly inauspicious for 
France. The people of Piedmont were dis- 
contented, and many of them in arms ; in the 
Ligurian commonwealth great-commotions had 
also taken place ; many of the Neapolitans, 

driven 
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driven to despair by tha exactions of the 
French pro-consuls, wished for the return of 
, royalty ; whilst the Tuscans, who had been 
tranquil and happy under the Grand Dukes of 
the House of Austria, murmured aloud, and 
were about to commence hostilities against 
their conquerors. In the mountainous regions 
of the Engadine, in the Grison country, in 
Switzerland, in the Valais, and in the Valte- 
line, either the French had been defeated, or 
the inhabitants were in open insurrection 
against them. Brescia and Peschiera had 
surrendered to the enemy ;%Iantua was closely 
pressed, and the capital of Piedmont was 
threatened by a large column of the Allies. — 
Thus situated, Moreau, yielding to superior 
numbers, was obliged to abandon his strong 
position between the Po and the Tenaro, after 
defeating General Vickassowich on the banks 
of the Bormida. 

Hitherto Suwarow appeared to have justi- 
fied the high opinioi^ entertained by all Europe 
of his talents ; but by a loose and injudicious 
partition of the army under his command, it 
soon became evident that he was unacqdainted 
with war on a grand scale, and equally igno- 
rant of the nation and the general with whom 

• he 
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he had now to contend. His conduct pre- 
sented an excellent chance for Moreau to re- 
trieve the losses lately sustained by him in 
Italy ; and he seized the occasion with a promp- 
titude peculiar to hft character. -According- 
ly,, although he had now retreated in succes- , 
sion from the plains of Lonibardy and Pied- 
mont, within the rugged frontier of the Ligu- 
Tian republic, and was left with onlv twenty- 
eigjit thousand men, he detached General 
Victor with a whole division, to strengthen 
the army of Naples; while measures- were 
adopted on his own part to form a junction 
M'ith it, hoping, in that case, to be able to 
overtiome superior forces, rerid^ed weak by 
-extension, and incapable of succouring each 
other, in consequence of their want of con- 
'nexion. 

No sooner had General Macdonald received 
instructions for that purpose from Moreau, 
than he immediately evacuated Naples and 
Rome, after leaving strong garrisons in St. 
Elmo, Capua, and Gaeta, and marched to- 
wards Florence, with a Tiew of uniting with 
Generals Gauthier and Miolis, who command- 
ed the ^French troops in Tuscany, and of re- 
ceiving the succours now advancing to his 

relie 
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relief from the head-quarters of General 
Moreau. 

After several partial and victorious engage- 
ments with the enemy, General Macdonald 
lost at last the hard.f ought battles of the 17th, 
18th, and 19th June, on the Trebfeia: but 
while the Austro-Russian commander was 
combating Macdonald, Moreau, taking advan- 
tage of his absence, left Genoa, at the head of 
an army of twenty-nine thousand men, and 
marching by Bochetta, Gavi, and Novi, de- 
scended into the plain, where, on the 20th of 
June, he attacked and beat Field-marshal Bel- 
legarde, who had been left to superintend the 
blockade of Alexcmdria. The Austrians, una- 
able to resist the superior numbers and impetu- 
osity of the enemy, were driven from all their 
positions, and not only obliged to raise th^ 
siege of Tortona, but to retreat across the 
Bormida. 

No sooner did Suwarow receive intelligence 
of these sinister events, than he abandoned the 
pursuit of Macdonald, whom he might have 
come up with before be had passed the moun- 
tains, and endeavoured, by a rapid counter 
march, to overtake the victorious Moreau, who, 
after boldly fighting another battle, retreated 

within 
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witlnti the precincts of the Ligurian republic, 
and bid defiance to his disappointed foe. 

After the surrender of Turin, Alexandria, 
and Mantua, and since the reti*eat of Macdo- 
nald into the Ligurian territory, Suwaro\r, 
having now conquered the greater part of Italy, 
began to menace the southern departmeiH:s of 
France; but he was kept in check by the army 
of Moreau, which still occupied its formidable 
position in the heighbourhood of Genoa; and, 
although inferior in point of numbers, pre- 
vented the adyance of his antagonist, by threat- 
ening to fall upon his rear. 

While he was in such an honourable man- 
ner fighting for his country, the directors at 
the head of its government were plotting and 
intriguing against each other. Sieyes and' 
Barras had already forced Treillard, Merlin, 
and La ReveiJIere to resign, Sieyes meditated 
a new revolution ; but having, or pretending 
to have, more capacity to write a constitution 
than courage to defend it, he looked out for 
some young military man of talents to support 
him, and to realize his metaphysical reveries; 
and he fixed his choice upon General Joubert. 
To engage Joubert so much the more in his 
interests, Sieyes married him to Mademoiselle 

VOL, u ' D De 
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De Semonville, the da^ghtet of his friend 
Mons. De Semonville, whom he at the sanie 
time nominated ambassador to Holland . Jou- 
bert was therefore sent to Italy as a general in 
chief; and Moreau, without resistance, re- ^ 
signed his command to a young man, who, in 
1796, when the fatter excited the admiration 
of Europe by his victories and retreat, was on- 
ly a colonel under Buonaparte, who, in 1798, 
before he left France, strongly recommended 
Joubert to the Directory, as a young officer 
whom it might trust as a patiiot, or empjoy as 
a commander. 

Before Joubert's arrival in Italy, numerous 
supplies had been sent thither, and the French 
troops were not much inferior in number to 
those of the allies ; he therefore carried orders 
with him to act on the offensive, and to relieve 
Tortona, then closely besieged by the Russians. 
Moreau had no longer any command ; but, with 
his usual patriotism and generosity, he con- 
sented not only to remain with the army a few 
days longer, but even to accept of an inferior 
situation, in case of a battle. On the 14th of 
August, while Moreau and Joubert were busy 
in reconnoitring and observing a distant part 
4>f the enemy^s lines, they i-eceived intelligence 

that 
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that tlie left vnnig of th^ French wMatta<;ked ; 
for Suwarrow, con^iona of bis strength, badh 
^determined to anticipate the designs of the 
French, whom he knew to be always most for- - 
midabie when they were the assailants. On 
their return, they found that the action had 
become general. Desirous of encouraging 
his troops, Jodbert iinntediately advanced at 
the head of Ins staff, and received a mortal 
wound, 

Thfe less of a conofinander has frequently 
caused the loss of many battles ; bu* from the 
presence and courage of Moreau, thte death of 
Joubert produced neither confusion nor dis- 
may, nor repressed the ardour of the French 
soldiers* The enemy were received every 
where .wjth intrepidity, and would hare beea 
obliged, perhaps, to have abandoned the field, 
but for the indiscreet valour of the fight wing, 
which had adv^anced towards the plain in pur- 
suit of tdhe Allies. Advantage was immediate, 
ly taken of this error by General Melas, who 
foand means, with the Austrian cavalry, to turn 
the flank of the division under Gettetal St. Cjt; 
on which M(Hreau,« who bad re-assumed the ' 
command, was under the necessity of giving 
orders for a retreat, after having had two horsei 
i> 2 sKo* 
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$hot under hira. This measure was.^&cted 
^ith his usual ability ; and Su^t'arow, instead 
i>f attempting to follow him through the Bo- 
chetta, allowfid him to occupy his former po- 
sition near Genoa, whence he issued soou after 
to defeat General Klepau^ who, from Tusca- 
ny, had. advanced within fo.ur miles of the 
^capital of Liguria ; which proved that the ar- 
my of Moreau, although frequently defeated 
by a superior force, was never effectually 
over<5ome, though it^opposers were ev^r so 
ziumerou& 

Mor^fiu, in return for the many and brilliant 
services; which he had rendered his country, 
received nothing but insults, ingratitude, and 
jaeglect, from the French Directors, who were 
as odious for their tyranny as contemptible for 
tbeir meanness. Jt was not surprising there- 
fore that lie joined Buonaparte to ovjerthrow 
the directorial government, although he did 
not quite approve either of the manner, in 
which the Corsican usurped the power, orpf 
the use which he made of it afterwards* He 
passed the winter of 1799 at Paris, and was 
.often heard to sdy, that, until an honourable 
peace had restored the tranquillity and happi^ 
aess^ of his countrymen, he would serve any 

person 
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person who should assume or usurp the exe^. 
cutive governmeflt — either a Robespierre etc 
a Bom*bon; a Barras or a Buonaparte; but 
peace and order once returned, he would op- 
pose all ambitious intriguers, sansculottes or 
princes, directors or ccmsuls, who abused their 
power ^ to enslave Frenchmen, and were infe>- 
mous enough to deprive them of a liberty foir 
fwhicb they had beea fighting so many years, 
and for which they had made such numerouis 
sacrifices. He repeated this language in all 
the soci^ies that he frequented ; and as there 
is little doubt but this came to the knowledge 
of Buonaparte, it may serve to explain a part 
of bis late conduct towards this generals 

In. the beginning of ISOOy Moreau took the 
command of the French army called the army 
of the Danube. The forces under him were 
as much superior to those under his oppo*- 
ser, the Austrian General Kray, as his ta- 
lents surpassed those of all the Imperial gene- 
rals acting against him. By occupying the 
Austrians in Germany, he prevented them 
jfrom detaching any more forces into Lombar- 
dy, and prepared successes in Italy while he 
gained victories in Germany. The man'ner in 
-which he led, and introduced General Kray to 
» 3 ' - employ 
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;! .eooploy hdmseiC in the Tallies descending to- 

ji ^ wards Brisgaw^, at a time that he effected fais 

J real passage. ovc^ Ae Rhine and Stein; the art 

■with which he forced him, only by able ma- 

I -flKGUvres, to forsake the Lech, and afterwards 

i; the etiviroQfi of Uhn ; wai at kst^ the boldness 

.of Ilia passage over the Danube^-^ie bin, in 

jj -tfae opinion, of miittary inen, more bononrtban 

I bis victones over the same general at ibe saone 

tii&e. . 

The plan of the campaign For ISOO was 
drawn entirely by Moreau.« In its outline it 
did not ^ffer greatly from that of die two pre^ 
1; ceding campaigns, but the means were more 

proportionate to the end;- it was intencted to 
flrdt With large masses against inferior numbers^ 
'I and by means of a combined movement with 

j ^ the armies of Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, 

j to end the conteetavith the capture of Vienna^ 

After the passage of tiie Rhine by the 
French, and the junction of Gei»»Bl Leeoorbe 
with the division of Moreau*s airmy tinder Ge- 
nerals -St. Suzanne and Ricbepanse, the A-ns- 
• j trian commander^ who bad been completely 

? xleceived respecting the intentions as weU a* 

the forces of the enemy, was tinder the nccessi-. 
;! ty of recurring to defensive operations. He 

accordingly 
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accordingly retired to a formidable position' 
on the heights df Pfuilendorf, which being 
strongly fortified, and dcifended by no less, 
than sixty thousand men, was considered as 
impre^najble^ The action d uring the first day >. 
May 3, when the (ientre and right only of the 
French participatednn the attack, proved long 
and obstinate ; and, as the enemy did not sqc* 
ceed in their attempts^ the Imperialists were 
entitled to the claim of victory- 
. The combat was renewed ne^ct morning by 
sun-rise, and the centre of the Austriiuis ob* 
tsubed some advantage over the assailants; but 
part of their right wing, commanded by Prince 
Jo6eph>(^ Lorraine, was chased from Stockach^ 
and their magazines were there abandoned to 
the efiemy* 

On the 9th of May, all the French having 
been brought into action, the combat was once 
more renewed with an extraordinary degree 
of obstinacy : at length the Austrians and the 
subwdiary troops in the pay of England, after 
exhibiting prodigies of valour, finding their 
entrenchments forced on all sides, notwith- 
standing the incessant fire of a numerous* ar<> 
tiliery, and the junction of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand^ deemed it proper to withdraw. But 
D 4 even 
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even their retreat was unaccompanied with 
disorder; for they retired leisurely, fighting 
and disputing every inch of territory, first to 
Biberach, and then under the cannon of Ulm. 
The whole circle of Suabja was now subject 
to French dominion ; the magazines collected 
by the Imperialists on the banks of the Da- 
nube fell into their possession; tb&Dukeof 
Wirtemberg was obliged to abandon' his resi- 
dence at Stutgard ; while Augsburgh, Kemp- 
ten, and Memingen were occupied by the 
invaders. 

Thus had Moreau, after overcoming all op» 
position, already penetrated into the heart of 
Germany, where he was employed in levying 
contributions, and exacting ihipplies of com 
and pirovisions. In the mean time the cabinet 
. of Vienna, kept in constant alarm by his move- 
ments, and as yet uncertain of the final inten- 
tions of such an enterprising chief, was pre- 
vented from sending supplies to Italy, now 
become the scene of that contest which was to 
decide the future fate of Europe. 

For the second time, therefore, Moreau en- 
abled Buonaparte to be victorious in Italy; 
and it was to his successes and to his unparal- 
leled manoiuvres, that the Corsican owes the 

important 
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important consequences of the battle of Ma- 
rengo, because, had the 25,000 Austrians des- 
tined to reinforce their army in Italy arrived 
th(5rej it was absolutely impossible that the 
Ihiperial General Melas should have signed 
diQ armistice of the 16th of June, 1799 ; but-as 
these 25,000 men had been detained in Ger- 
many, and had already shared in the defeats, 
by Moreau, of the army under General Kray; 
Melas could expeet no succour, and was there- 
fore, after the loss of the battle of Marengo; 
which he ought to have gained, under the ne- 
cessity either of laying dotvn his arms, or, 
what was worse, of seeking his safety in an 
armistice as humiliating as impolitic. 

When, on the 19th 6f June, Moreau was 
apprised of the event of the battle of Maren-t 
go, he prepared to pass the Danube between 
Ulni and Donauwert. This he effected, after 
an obstinate resistance from General Sztaray; . 
who, being advantageously posted on the ce- 
lebrated plain of Hochstet, or Blenheim, dis- 
puted, his ground with vigour and ability, 
though without success. The French were 
highly elated with this victory, which, by 
compelling Kray to retreat, and leave Ulm Xa 
its owa strength^ gained them possession of 
D 5 part 
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part of the circle of FraDCoaia, and that of the 
Lower Rhine from Suabia, to the lioe of neu- 
trality of the North of Germany, protected by 
the King of Prussia. 

Inde&tigable in hi^ exertions, Moreku im- 
mediately marched in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy, and having come up with them at 
Neubourgh, a new action and a new defeat 
ensued. After this victory, he entered Bava^ 
ria, established bis head-quarters at Munich 
on the 8th of July, and was preparing for new 
exploits, when the armistice that had t^ken 
place in Italy was extended to Germany, and 
the Continent once more experienced a sUort 
respite from war. 

While the Imperialists withdrew their de- 
tachment;s from the country of the Grisons on 
the one hand, so as to strengthen their poai- 
tion in Italy, and extended tlieir front on the 
other, with an intention to cover the Heredi- 
tary States, the French army formed one grand 
uninterrupted line from the borders of the 
Rhine near Frankfort, tQ the shores of the Me. 
diterranean, in the neighbourhood of Lucca. 

On the 28th of JMjy, the Austrian General 
Count de St. Julian had, without any powers 
of the^ Emperor, but seduced by the intrigues 

of 
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of Talleyrand, sigiied at Paris the prelimina- 
ries of peace, between France and Austria, 
founded on the treaty of Campo Formio ; but, 
faithful to his engagements with Great Bri. 
tain, the Emperor disavowed this tiransaction. 
During these and other discussions, the armis- 
tice on the Continent had been suffered to ex- 
pire ; and the cs^binet of Vienna, totally un- 
prepared for a renewal of the contest, was un- 
der the necessity of soliciting a new truce. 
After some negociations between General Mo- 
reau on the one part, and the Count de Lehr- 
bach on the other, a further suspension of arms 
was, on the 20th of September, by the Con- 
vention of Hoheplinden, agreed to for forty, 
five days, on terms that indicated the critical 
situation of the Austrian a^airs ; for the cities 
of Pbilipsburgh, Ulm, and Ingolstadt wejre 

. presented, as a boon for this short respite, by 
the Emperor, who, with the Archduke John, 
had repaired to the head-quarters of his army. 
Before Moreau left Paris, in the spring of 
180Q, to take the command of the army^ he 
had obtained permission to pay his addresses 
to a young, beautiful, rich, and accomplished 

>lady; he declined, hpwever, celebrating the 

puptuals, ui^til his victories had procured his 

D 6 country 
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country a safe and honourable peace, fearful, 
as be. said, that. Mars, ^ea/oiw o/* Venus, should 
treat him a la Joubert.* After the Conven- 
tion of Hohenlmden, and when the Austrian 
and French Ministers were negociating a defi- 
nitive peace at LuneviHe, which he, from the 
known weakness of Austria, believed certain, 
Jic went to Paris, and, as an elegant historian 
has said,, entwined the roses of Hymen with 
the laurels of Mars. 

, Rendered proud and vain by the success 
that he had met with in all his undertakings, 
the Buonaparte of the autumn 1800, was be- 
pome a very different man from the' Buona- 
parte whom Moreau left in the' spring; agi- 
tated by absurd schemes, and tormented by an 
ambition which he had but little prospect of 
gratifying. He, however, received Moreau as 
he ought to have received a general to whom 
he owed every thing. In the presence of all 
the foreign ambassadors, and of many French 
generals, he said : — General Moreau ^ you have 
made the campaign of a consummate a?idg7^eat 
Captain^ whilst I have only made the campaign 
of a young and fortunate vian. The truth- 

and 

• General Joubert was killed within a month aftci:^his marriage 
Vith Mademoiselle Semom iUe, daughter of the French minister at . 
the Hague. « 
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and justness of this remark no military man, 
either of the present or of any future age, can 
deny. 

Moreau had not been married a fortnight 
before he was obhged to repair to his head- 
quarters, because, precisely three weeks after 
the Austrian and French Plenipotentiaries had 
met at Luneville, for the express purpose of 
renewing the negotiations for peace, a rupture 
of the armistice took place, and hostilities 
were once more resorted to. The French, 
unable to force Austria to a separate treaty, 
and relying on the ascendency which they had 
obtained, determined to recommence the war. 

He therefore instantly repaired to his head* 
quarters, and published an address to the sol- 
diers, in which he requested them " to ex^ 
hibit the same gallantly ^ and the same disre' 
gard to the rigours of the season, which they 
had before displayed, when employed in the 
defence of Fort Kehl, and the conquest of Hoi- 
land. 

While Augereau, after defeating the raw- 
levies of the Elector of Mentz, was penetrating 
through Franconia, to communicate with the 
commander in chief General Moreau, the latter 
put himself at the he^ad of the most numerous 

army 
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army that France had ever sent into Germany^ 
and proceeded in quest of the enemy. Their 
advanced guards encountered each other at 
Haagy and the Austrians obtained the superio- 
rity. The^ French were beaten at the same;' 
time at Rosenheim ; an event to be attributed 
chiefly to the bravery of the troops gf the 
Prince DeCond^,'in the pay of Great' Britain. 

Tie Archduke John, now at the head of the 
Imperial army, being flushed with these unex- 
pected advantages, collected all his forces, and 
immediately marched in search of the repub- 
licans, whom be attacked in three columns 
^ith an unusual degree of vigour. The rival 
armies encountered each other on the 3d of 
December, at seven o^clock in the mo/ning, 
between the rivers Iser, and Inn, on the heights 
which extend from Bierkrain to Neumark, and 
near to tlie very spot where the armbtice had 
been concluded but a short, time before. 

A variety of circumstances contributed to 
render this* action fatal to the Austrians ; and 
it must not be omitted, that a severe tail of 
snow, early in the mormng, prevented that 
regularity in point of operation which ought 
always to accompany a combined movement. 
But akhough ^is event dieranged the original 

plan, 
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fl^%kyilt in no degree dimimBhed die ardour of 
the combatants, who seemed insensible to the 
fury of the elements; so that victory appeared 
for a long time uncertain on which side she 
should declare. 

But Moreau, who had anticipated the inten* 
tions of the Archduke, having ordered Gene- 
ra Richepanse to assail the centre column in 
flank^ ^t the moment it commenced an attack, 
this unexpected evolution produced great con-» 
' fusion; and the left column being pierced 
nearly at the same time, while that on the 
right encountered unexpected obstacles, the 
Imperialists were forced to retiihe at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Equally dreadful 
in attack as in retreat, be annoyed their march, 
and hung upon their rear with suqh perse- 
verance and effect, that they were saved by 
the approach of night alone from total de- 
struction. 

The battlie of Hohenlinden appears to have 
been one of those calculated to decide the fate 
of an empire ; for the greater part of the bag- 
gage, more than eighteen thousand prisoners, 
and near one hundred pieces of cannon, con- 
stituted the trophies of victory; while the ene* 

my 
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my fled tn disorder beyond the Inn, and car- 
ried with them terror and dismay. 

As the French were no less fortunate in 
Italy, the situation of the Austrian Monarchy 
was never so critical, even in the early part of 
the reign of Maria Theresa, as at this moment ; 
for although the Archduke Charles had been 
recalled, and new subsidies, granted under the* 
name of a loan by Great Britain, had enabled 
the Emperor to recruit the Imperial armies, 
bis fate appeared inevitable. The French, af* 
ter the splendid victory of Hohenlinden, had; 
on the 25 th December, crossed the Inn and 
the Ips, and,- arriving at Steyer, in Upper 
Austria, were within seventeen leagues of 
Vienna, now menaced by no less than four 
d ifferen t generals. The Gallo-Bata vian troops ^ 
under Augereau, at the same time approached 
the hereditary states, by coasting along the 
Danube; Macdonald, in possession of the 
mount^ains of the Tyi'ol, Had the option of 
either descending into Italy or Germany; 
while Brune blockaded Mantua, and was 
ready to penetrate into the mountaine* of Ca^ 
rinthia, with a view to form a junction with 
Moreau. 

Under these circumstances, the Imperial ca- 
binet 
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binet proposed an armistice, which was, on the 
25th December, executed between the Arch^* 
duke Charles and General Moreau at Stayer, 
and which, according to his expression, *^ put 
it cut of the power of the House of Austria 
to resume hostilities J*'* To procure a auspen^ 
sion of arms of only forty-five days, it was 
agreed that the Tyrol should be whoUy eva-, 
cuated, and the forti-esses of Bruneau and 
Wurtzburgh delivered up. to the French.—* 
These conditions were certainly very hard.;, 
bnt they were the foreruriners of a general pa- 
cification on the Continent. 

. In this short sketch of Moreau's life, a more 
minute or detailed relation of all his brilliant 
military operations cannot be expected : they 
would require volumes to describe them so as 
to do justice to the subject. 

On the 9th of February, 1801, a Definitive. 
Treaty of Peace was signed at Luneville, be- 
tween Austria and France; and, in a short 
time after, General Moreau resigned the com- 
mand of an army, which had reduced Austria 
more in one campaign than it had been before 
in three centuries, and procured to France a 
peace, which the ambition of French rulers, 
the negotiations of French ministers, and the 

plans 
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plansr of French politicians^ bad in vain de» 
sired, plotted, and intrigued for, during the 
last two centuries. 

• Between the Convention ©f Lunevilte of the 
86th Jan uary , 1 80 1 ^ and the Definitive Treaty 
of the 9th of the following February, Moreau 
had openly declared his opinion, ** that by 
the humttiatiiig and cKshonourable'terois im- 
posed upon Austria by France, it was plain 
that Buonaparte, with all his political hypo- 
crisy and revolutionary Machiavelism, with all 
his pretended wish for peace, and affected en* 
deavours to procure it, never sincerely desir- 
ed, nor could expect more than a suspension 
of arms; because « peace dictated by the 
power of die bayonet, could only be preserved 
by bayonets ; «nd might as easily be annulled 
by the power of the bayonets of foreigners, 
an commanded by the bayonets of France."*. 

Buonaparte had always spie» in the different 
republican armies, but particularly in tfaearmy^ 
commanded by Moreau; there is, therefore^ 
little doubt but that all his transactions and' 
conversations had been reported to the usur- 
per. After the batde of Hohenlinden, and 
when he approached Vienna, be had several 

secret 
^See Les NouveHes k la Main, Bnimaire yearX. No. II. pag.6.. 
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secret confejrenees both v^itb the Arohdufae 
Oharies 9Jndtbe Arcbduke Jphn^ and one ai>- 
^ieiH^e ev<e^ with the Emperor. Oq tfaese oc« 
iTC^nsy it h faid, Mw^€au pronmed that Twh- 
eamy should cfrnttnue (o Mong to the Austrian 
Gr^nd Dukef •ii4 that one of his aides-de- 
jca^xp was therefore aent to Paris wkh a remoii- 
iitranee.to Bnonapaite, on ftfa^ ti^emtyand 
jpoXi^y of oot driimg Austria to despak hy aiqr 
degfidiDg i»a^ftc«9. ^^ T^iii^ /^ con^ntitig 
:i^ restore Tuscgny io iis former Swereign, 
JFranoe waictrHm to gain th£ frieniship and 
gratitude &fAustriap mthout violating angf en- 
gagements 1s)ith JSpatn; but iy giving «p Tm^ 
icaxiff to 4 Spwmh prince y Francfi.madeAmtria 
trre^on^e&eaUe^ rtfithout gaining ar^ iking iy^ 
its mt politic iiitrality to Spain/' *• 

The same aid«de*cainp vrbo carried this re. 
jROfi^tmnce to Booaafiarte bad a letter from 
bis getieral to TalleyTaod, nearly to 4be .same 
effect. That the minuter migfat be prefMiresI 
.to fiecoml bis views when consulted, be bad 
orders to dieJiver this letter before he spoke 
'with the Consul. Talleyrand had at all times 
^ied to obtain Moreao's friendship, or at least 
io wheedles bitii^elf into his good opinion.-*^ 

Before 

♦ la, Vie PoKtique ^a General Moreao, pag, 9A^ 
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Before he kid Paris in the spring, for his last 
campaign, at an entertainment' wbidb* TaU 
leyrand g»ve . him, he insinuated, pferinly • 
enough, " that if merit and-servi€e$ xfiere the 
onljf successful pre fensitffi^ to the supreme power 
in a republic y General MoreaU woulUhave no 
rival to oppose his governing the French dmv- 
monwealihi** hiit since his victories had con- 
solidated Budnaparte's consulate, ^and Talley- 
rand's .place) depended upon his- good graces*, 
be thought this '.would be a fit oppovtohity as 
well .to ensDi^ it, as to gratify the Cormcan. 
Consul, by humiliating the French general in 
the eyes of for:eigiii. sovereigns.* ' Had he been 
.asgi^od'a politician as a general,' be'iAight 
have foi*eseen and prevented ' this affront, by 
knowing the- real value of protestations of atw 
tachmentand friends^ipf rom a man of Talley- 
sand's immoral character.. Thi& crafty intri* 
guer, therefore^ easily disstiaded hfs aid-de- 
eamp from mentioning any things or deliver^ 
ing his dispatch, concerning this business-, 
^* until it had been well consHered what was 
to be done, because he could, not ojnswer for 
what otherwise might -be the comeguence^ 
knowing y as- he didy how intent the First Con^ 

sul 

♦ See Intrigues du Ch. M. TaUeynnd, NeQchalel,:l801 , pftg. 60. 
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sal. was to create a Bourben a king in 7W. 

This officer arrived at Paris on tbe 24tb of 
JaDuary at night; and on the25tb in the morn- 
ing orders were sent by the telegraph to Joseph 
Buonaparte, at Lun^ville, to sign immediately 
the Preliminaries of Peace, by which Austria 
renounced Tuscany. During that day Mo-^ 
reau's: aid-de-camp went several times in vain 
to confer with Talleyrand, who was not visible, 
although be remained at the Foreign Office till 
near twelve o'clock at night ; but the next day, 
in the forenoon, M. de Hauterive, one of Tal- 
leyrand's confidential secretaries, called upon 
him with the information, that government bad 
just learned, by a telegraphic dispatch, that 
the Preliminaries between France and Au^ria 
had been signed atLuneviJle; that Talleyrand^ 
therefore, advised him to go back to his com- 
mander as soon as possible, and to represent U^ 
him the necessity of dropping his interference 
for Austria for the present. He assured tbe aid- 
de-camp, at the same time, that Talleyrand had 
not communicated a word to Buonaparte as to 
the contents of Moreau's letter, and that the 
general would, of course, on his return to Paris, 

be 

• Ibid. pag. 62, 
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be received ak if nodimg had occtnrred to altear 
the fnendship between the. First Consul and 
hk first general, so indispensably necessary 
and useful for both parties, for their commorr 
cause, and for their common country,* 

Ever since 1796, great jealousy had existed 
between the officers and /privates of the two 
armies of Germany and of Jtaly, or those of 
Moreau and of Buonaparte: General Moreau 
was beloved and esteemed ; ^ Buonaparte feared 
and hated, because he was always very severe, 
and often inhuman. After the peace of Cam- • 
po Formio, and when the expedition to Egypt 
was determined upon, Buonaparte cajoled and ^ 
seduced Generals Kleber and Desaix, with 
other great captains, from the army of Mo- 
reau, whom he wished to insulate as much as 
possible from all men of military renown or 
capacity. These mean and underhand ma-* * 
rioeuvres Buonaparte continued with more suc- 
cess, when the Treaty erf Luneville had pacified, 
the continent, dissatisfied Moreau, and con- 
firmed 

* Les Intrigues dii Ch. M. Talleyrand, Ncuchatel, 1801^ pag. 
di, 65, and 66 ; in which it is laid to be a " known fact, that Spain 
paid ta the Cpnican Tamily no lets thAn twenty miUioas of dolfort 
for Tuscany, besides what Talleyrand obtained from Chevalier 
D'Azara, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, which was no less than 
500,000 dollars. 
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ftraied the corisvilar power. Some of bis gene« 
rals were then nominated semitors, othet*8 coon^ 
sellors of state^ prefects^ or tribunes. The 
yoang Ricbepanse, wbo^ from being his aid-* 
decamp, bad become one^of his best and most 
faithful generals, Buonaparte bribed over, and 
sent to die in the We^ Indies, as a Captain- 
geneml over Guadaloupe. Even his confident 
tial secretaries and aides-de-camp he bought 
over to his interest, either, by advancement or 
by pensions ; so that within six months after 
the Peace of Lunevilfe, he had not a general 
who bad served with him, and with him shared 
the glory of victory, whom Buonaparte's emis- 
saries had not tempted or debauched by tbeir 
great offers: 

The officers and men of Moreau's victorious 
army the usurper dispersed all over France, . 
Holland, and Italy; and those incorruptible 
tnen and brigades,, reported by his spi^s as 
most attached to their former general, Buona* 
parte sent to bci butchered by thenegroes in 
St, Domingo, or to perish by the pestilence 
of that unhealthy climate. 

But, notwithstanding Buonaparte's ingrati- 
tude, intrigues, jealousy, and schemes against 
Morea% he is yet the general most admired 

in 
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in France both by the army and people f and 
the kind of disgrace and neglect in which Buo* 
napai^te suffers him to remain, augments the 
uncommon interest which his extraordinarily 
bVilliant military performances have created. 
His modesty, also, when compared with the in^ 
science and presumption of Buonaparte, ex. 
cites an enthusiasm, of which the Corsican must 
sooner or later be the victim, should he have 
ambition, or rather character enough, to give 
any encouragement to his admirers and adhe^ 
rents.* 

His younger brother is a tribune, and the 
only person of his. family employed under the 
consular government As a reward for all hi^ 
eminent services, General Moreau enjoys" no 
mare than the half-pay of other general offi- 
cers, 

^ After the conspiracies of (he jacobins and royalists against the 
Corsican, discovered in the latter part of 1800, particularly that of 
the infernal machine, the soldiers at Paris were heard to say, that 
, Dauphin Moreau would soon be a Consul. The officers of two rc- 
giuients were on this account all broken^ and the soldiers ordered 
to the colonies. Still, however, Moreau is called, both by the sol- 
diers and by the common people, the Dauphin, or heir of the throne. 

In Les Nouvelies a la Main, Pentose, year XUI. No. III. pagw 
3. is said, «* Moreau was the only person who could, without danger 
tojiimself, have delivered France from Buonaparte's tyranny. Evca 
the usurper's body guard would have hailed him as a deliverer. 
His want of character has been more advantageous to' the Corsicaa 
than even the victory of Marengo. 
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Cers, 12,^0 livres, or 500l. sterling ; and had 
he'not married a lady with a large forttine, he 
would now be another Cincinnatus, obliged to 
cultivate his own lands-; because, during his 
many campaigns and numerous victories, al- 
though he was sometimes forced to see and per- 
mit the plunder committed by his generals and 
officers, he was never accused, nor evet) sus- 
pected, of sharing it with them. On the con- 
trary, he more than once punished with rigour, 
or degraded with a7^^, those guilty of commit- 
ting excesses or vexations, either by arbitrary 
requisitions, by forced loans, or illegal contri- 
butions. In the summer', 1801, he degraded 
G.eneral Vandamme, and sent him to the rear 
of his arpiy ; * and the Chief Commissary 
Pommier, who, with Vandamme, *'had been 
guilty of exactions and extortions in Suabia, 
he ordered to be tried before a council of war, 
which condemned him to be shot. 

This upright and generous conduct was a 
direfct reproach to Buonaparte, who not only 

partook 

« This Vandamme is now one of Buonaparte's favourite generals, 
and is governor at Lille: he is the son'of a barber, srnd was, before 
the Revolution, condemned to the gallows for house-]>reaking,^ and 
marked on his slioulders wilh a hot iron. In 1794, he s^\t to the 
guillotine the judge whose humanity had; in 178B, saved his Ijfe. 
VOL. I. . E. ' 
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partook of the plunder with bis generals, but 
distributed among them provinces and cities^ 
firdm which they might procure plunder;* 
and neither in Italy nor in Egypt were afiy o£ 
his generals punished on this account, although 
any one of bis soldiers who took by force the 
value of a sixpence, was shot on the ihstairt 
without a trial. 

Moreau was therefore as much respecte4 by 
his officers, as dear to his soldiers; while Buo-^ 
naparte was despised by his officers, and de- 
tested by his privates; and any one who, 
since the Revolution, has studied the con^ 

temptiblie 

• In 1797, Augereau complained to Buonaparte, that by all his 
campaigns he had not yet made 100,000 crowns: soon after, wfaea 
tiie Vcnetlanwose against the French, during Buonaparte's march 
towards Leobcn, Buonaparte sent for Augereau, and told him to 
bring him his 100,000 crowns and he would procure him means \A 
glin a million or two. Augereau olieyed, and was made the Pre- 
sident over the Military Tribunal erected at Verona to try the In- 
sargents^ and of 6ve hundred Venetian Nobles accused, only Jive -> 
perished! and of as many clergymen, only eight were shot; the for- 
mer sold^or pawned their estates to save their lives, and, the latter 
M5rifioed the treasures of their churches and saints, to avoid mar- 

. tyrdom by French Atheists. One of Augereau's mistresses at Paris, 
Madame Chauvin, wears a diamond cross worth ten thousand Louis 
d'ors, which formerly belonged to a Miidona at Padua. 

In three months time Augereau pocketed six millions, of which 
Buonaparte borrowed one million, whieh sum, A«gereau says, he has 

-forgot to repay.— Le* Nouvelles a la Main, Ventose, an xi. No, 5. 
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temptible character of modern Frenchmen, by 
turns elevating vicious and worthless men into 
power^ and sending genins and virtue to the 
scaffold 9 finds no contradiction, or cause tot 
surprise, in seeing an abhorred Corsican upon 
the throne, and a beloved general and French* 
man in obscurity and disgrace. 

When Moreau was a general commanding 
in Flanders, and his father suffering under the 
axe of the guillotine of terrorism, Buonaparte 
was only a colond, sharing in the crimes of 
terrorism, and a terrorist himself. Moreau 
owed hi^ promotion to his military talents, 
improved and guided by the counsel of his 
friend Pichegru : Buonaparte owed his first 
advancement to ibe massacre of the Toulonese 
in 1793, and to the recommendation of his ac-, 
complices, Barras, Freron, and Robespierre 
the younger. Merit made Moreau, in 1795, 
a conimander in chief; the crimes committed 
by Buonaparte in another mtissacre of the Pa- 
risians, in October, 1795, procured him the 
command of the army in Italy. Moreau often 
retarded victory, by sparing the lives of his 
soldiery ; Buonaparte obtained victory by. al- 
waysj and often without necessity, sacrificing ^ 
thousands of his soldiers. During the retreat 
E2 of 
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of Moreau from Bavaria, in the autumn of 
1796, he was more careful for the preservation 
of his soldiers than of himself; and he more 
.than once exposed his own life, to prevent his 
^ick ^nd wounded men from falling into tKe 
hands of the enemy : before the retreat from 
Syria, in the spring of 1799, Buonaparte caused 
all his sick and wounded soldiers to be poison- 
ed ; and all those taken ill or wounded,during 
his retreat, he left to be butchered by the 
Turks and Arabs. Moreau studied only the 
preservation and honou^of his army ; Buona- 
parte, his own advantage^ and preservation at 
their expence. Moreau was courageous and 
vigorous during the attack, but humane and 
generous after victory: Buonaparte was cruel 
and outrageous in battle ; fierce and unfeeling 
after victory.— In 1794, Moredu, at the risk of 
his life, saved several hundred Hanoverian pri- 
soners at Nieuport: in 1799, Buonaparte mur- 
dered, in cold blood, several thousand Turks 
at Jaffa, who had for some days been his pri- 
soners of war. In the winter of 1796, Moreau 
sent Buonaparte considerable supplies of his 
best troops, with which the Corsican com- 
manded the peace of Leoben and of Campo 
Formio: in the winter of 1797, Buonaparte 

treated 
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treated Moreaii with coutempt, after having, 
by his plots, undermined his reputation, and 
' caused his disgrace. An intriguer at the head 
of armies, and a tyrant at the head of govern- 
ment, Buonaparfe's only study was to usurp 
power, and tyrannize over France Vith his ar- 
mies ; whilst Moreau, modest as unassuming, 
liberal as unaspiring, commanded armies, and 
served the cause of his country, for the liberty 
and welfare of his countrymen, without any 
ambition for rank, or any intrigues to obtain 
dominion. ' 

When, in 1801, Barras was sent into exile 
at Brussels by Buonaparte, Moreau bought 
his estate, Grosbois, belonging formerly to 
Louis XVIII. and there he chiefly passes his 
time with his amiable wife, in the company of 
some few, but chosen friends. Report says, 
that his principal occupation is the continu- 
ance of the history of his campaigns ; and as 
he is an accomplished writer, as well as an il- 
lustrious warrior, when he favours the world 
with fiis publication, it must be both highly 
valuable and greatly interesting. 

Moreau does not 'approve of the changes 

that Buonaparte has made in the government, 

more than of the peace which he concluded 

E 3 with 
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with Austria and England : he predicted the 
short duration of the latter, and he insists on 
the uncertainty of the former. He has often^ 
expressed himself, that, despot for despot, he 
prefers a Bourbon to a Buonaparte, a French- 
man to a Corsican. He has exposed Buona- 
parte's insolence towards foreign nations, and 
his tyranny and oppression ov6r Frenchmen ; 
he has condemned the impudence of his con- 
sulate for life, the shamelessness of hi-s nomi- 
nating a successor, the hypocrisy of his religi- 
ous concordat, and the affectation of his ridi- 
culous legion of honour.* The immorality 
of Buonaparte's republican government, the 
extravagance and profusion of his family^ the 
prodigality of his courtiers, the lavish expen- 
diture of his generals, and tfie wasteful and 
destructive expences and irregularities of his 
ministers, senators, prefects, tribunes, and 
other placemen, are often held out by him to 
his countrymen as a proof of the corruption, 
and an evidence of the unfitness of the present 
consular constitution, forced upon Frenchmen 

by 

• In tlie summer of 1802, shortly after the institution of Buona- 
parte's legion ,of honour, Moreau said, in the presence of several 
foreigners vho dined with him, that as they approved of the saucos 
of his cook, he should decree him a saucepan of HowoviLi 
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by this Corsican adventurer. In the spriog, 

1803^ at a bail at Madame Recamier^ >vbere 

. many of Buonaparte's favouirites were present, 

he loudly said, " // li, and must be, an eternal 

indelible shame and reproach to thirty millions 

. of Frenchmen^ not to find among themselves 

one individual xmth talents enough to govern 

them, and to suffer the despotism of a despicable 

and cruel foreigner ^ who has waded through 

floods of French blood, to usurp the throne ^f 

France.* Since that time he has never been 

invited by Madame Racamier to any of her 

routs or parties. 

This language is vejry different from that 
eontained m- Buonaparte's commanded * or 
bought addresses; apd if known to him, wtiicfa 
it probably is, must excite his jealousy, hatred, 
and .vengeance. He has, however, hitherto 
been obliged not only to dissemble, but to 
treat his rival and enemy with more regard 
than be shews to emperors or kings. 3^re 
Buonaparte left Paris, in the summer, 1S03, on 
bis journey to Brabant, he exiled every g«fie«^. 
ral not ixxr employment at Paris : but as Mo^ 
reau's estate is only twelve miles from that 
city, he goes thither several-times in the week,, 
B 4 ' either 

* Lcs Nouvelle k laHaiOf.Genninal, jan xi. No. I3,.pag. 5. 
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either to visit his friends, or to frequent the the*, 
atres : the Corsican dared not, however, insuk 
Moreau with such a proceeding ;, he, therefore, 
minted him to an interview at Berth ier's house. 
Buonaparte began the conver§atioftby mention- 
ing some complaints, although he at the same 
time insinuated bis respect for Moreau as a 
general, and his esteem for hipi as a citizem 
lie told him that he might command any place 
in his disposal, except that of a consul. He 
offered to make him a duke, or hereditary so- 
vereign of Parma and Placenitia, and in return 

* he only demanded his friendship. Moreau^s 
answer united to the frankness of the soldier 
the generosity of the patriot : he said, ^^ h^ 
was th^ personal enemy of no man; but tha 
irreconcileable foe ofallmen^ whether princes 
or saris-culottes, who tyrc^nnized over his €oun^ 
trymen ; that in, serving his country, he had 
only done his duty, without any ambition for. 
power y or expectation of reward; and ^should 
foreigners again attack it, and he were certain 
that his endeavours would procure his country- 

- meH, that freedom for which they had fought 
5b mariy and bloody battles, ^e would again 
offer his services ; bvrt he would never draw his 
sword until Tie was convinced that his military 

talerits. 
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talents would be of other use to hisfdlffw citizens 
than merely to leave them the choice of tyrants'^'* 
and without waiting for an answer, he retired.* 
The writer of this hasi been Moreau's priso* 
ner and guest; has associated with bioi^ in 
Crermany and in France, at Munich and Stut^ 
gard/at Paris and Grosbois; has been at his 
military parade, when attended by all his ge*- 
nerais, aides-du-camp, and officers; and at his 
table when surrounded by elegance, beauty, 
and fashion : he has seen him in his camps on 
the Rhine and the Danube, and at his balls and 
routs at Strasburg and Paris ; and has always 
found him the same amiable, agreeable, mo«» 
dest, and unassuming man; although at all 
times, in all places, and in all companies, a 
military enthusiast, whether in the society of 
ladies, or in a circle of officers, at the head of 
his table, or at the head of his army, leading 
his soldier^ to battle, or handing k lady to 
dance; but so lively, amusing, and intermixed 
E 5 with 

• Buonaparte often ridicules Moreau's military conversation J he 
told somebo^lj', who reporteil it to Moreau, that he looked upon him 
to be a true m'dhanj pedant » Some time after Moreau invited to 
dinner General Le Fevre, formerly a private in the guards, at pre- 
sent Buonaparte's fttVourite and senator ; when at taMe, he said,— 
** I am called a military pedant — it may be trup enough j but you 
and 1 know a man zvho is both a military hypocrite, and a political, 
tmpostorJ^ , - * 
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with anecdotes, is bis conyersation, that ewea 
French coquettes have listened to it in prefer* 
ence to the flattery of their gallants.. 

It is impossible for any person of education 
to be in Moreau's company half an hour with* 
out considering him as a great military charac« 
ter, whose thoughts and words are those of ah 
officer of eminent 'talents, and much experi- 
ence, and whose only passion is military 
gloiy. 

* To an open and pleasing countenance, he 
unites soft and insinuating manners; and to 
the frankness of the s'oldier, he joins the be* 
coming ease of the courtier, without the licen* 
tiousness of the one, or the vices of the other. 
Frenchmen allow him the liberal good-nature 
of a Turenne, to whom he is compared for his 
able tactics, and the vigour and patriotism of 
Henry IV. whom he resembles as a skilful war* 
rior. They say, that in his attacks he is a 
Gustavus Adolphus and a Conde, and in his 
jretreats a Xenophon and a Belleisle;. 

All the censure attached to him, even by 
his enemies, is, that he continued to serve the 
assassins of a father whom be dearly loved ; 
and was ungrateful toward his friend Picbegru, 
whom he could not but highly esteem ; but it 

may 
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may be said, without fear of contradiction, or 
charge of partiality, that, wfth the single eK- 
ception of Pichegru, he is the first,, tbeablest^ 
and the purest,' of all the French republican 
generals, and the one to wbonx France is the 
most indebted, because Melas lost the battle 
of Marengo, whereas McNreau gained the battle 
of Hohenlinden.* 

• It is the opinion of all Fntach generals, thaf MelM lost (he 
battle of Mareogo, but that Buonaparte did not gain it ; thatM«lM 
was defeated by hia own ftiults, but that Buonaparte was not victo- 
rious by his own talents or valour ; and that he sM'indled Italy from 
Austria by the (lolitical incapacity of its commander, as moch as by 
hit military ignorance. - 

When the Austrian general, C^unt De St. Julien, carried the 
dishonourable armistice of the 16th of June, 1800, accepted by 
Melas, to Buonaparte, the present French ambassador at Portugal, 
Lesnes, with other French generals, shewed Count Pe St Jolieft 
the French camp; and in passing by two six-poundei-s, he said to 
his companions, *' Citizens! let us bozo to those cannons; they 
teere the only two not in the power of our enemy when the late o/c- 
Ary declared itself in attr favQur.*' The feelings of the Aastrian 
on this occasion must have been stronger than even the indelicate 
impudence of the Frenchman. Histoire secrete de la Bataille de 
Marengo, par un Chouan, page 12. 

£6 
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' EMANUEL JOSEPH SIEVES, 
ONE OF Buonaparte's senators. 

E. J. Sieves, commonly called the Abb6* 
Sieyes, was born at Frejns, in Provence, in 
1748 ; and before the Revolution he was vU 
caire general to the Bishop of Cbartres, a 
canon, and chancellor \>i the church of Cbar- 
tres. 

A christian priest and a preacher of atheism, 
a subject to a king and an apostle of equality, 
Sieyes was received as governor and ^instructor 
to the young Baron Matthew Montmorency, a 
nobleman of one of the first families in France, 
nephew to a cardinal and to a bishop, and 
grandson to a prince ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, the sophistry of Sieyes soon perverted 
the loyalty of his pupil; bis lessons caused 
young Montmorency to forget what he owed 
to his^God, to his king, to his country, to his 
family, and to himself, and at an early age to 
become an assotiate with La Fayette and his 
accomplices. 

In most noble families in France, some years 
before the Revolution, it was the fashion to 
trust the education and the conduct of their 

children 
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childreiv to persons as loyal and rdigioas a^ 
Abbfe Sieyes. . ; 

. For bis promotion in the churchy and for his 
nomination as a deputy to the States-General, 
he was indebted to the Montmorency family ; 
be bady, however, already caused himself to 
be noticed by his philosophical connexions 
with D'Alembert^ Diderot. Condorcet, and 
their associates.. 

. Sieyes did not wait foe the Revolution^ be^ 
fore he published and professed jiis'dangerous 
and^ antisocial ideas. In 1787 he circulated 
several of his writings, full of metaphysical 
subtilty and anarchical precepts, but in a duU 
and heavy style; more fit to 'tire the curious 
or the studious, than to instruct or persuade 
the ignorant or the inquisitive. These wri- 
tings were little read, and less praised. The 
vanity of Sieyes was therefoi^ hurt ; 'and he 
determined, if possible, to revenge upon man- 
kind at large, the neglect which his imaginary 
merit met with from meli of letters in France ; 
unfortunately for France and Europe, he ha& 
since been in situations that have enabled him 
to carry his determination into effect. 

A member of the Tiers -Etat, Abbfe Sieyes 
became one of the first opposers of the/ dis- 

.tinctions 
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tkictions between ttic clergy and the nobility ; 
and he was one of the principal ^movers and 
promoters of the union of the three orders in a 
National Assembly. On the 1 0th and J 5th of 
June 1789, he strongly urged this first fevo- 
lotionary measure towards equality, which at 
Jasrt was decreed. 

From the benevolence of Louis XVL he Ijad 
received several ecclesiastical livings ; and hav- 
ing an opportunity, in the fiamily of IJifontmo- 
rcncy, to mix with many of the King's cour- 
tiers and ministers, he must hate known his 
sovereign's patriotic and humane disposition; 
nevertheless, when the King had some troops 
collected near his residence, for the protection 
of himself, his throne, and Ms family, he, on 
the 8th of July 1789, was ungenerous enough 
to throw out, in the tribune of the National 
Assembly, the most illiberal suspicions of the 
intentions of his king^ and the most infamotts 
calumny against his patriotism. 

Sieyes had not been^three months a deputy, 
before he announced himself a traitor and a 
rebel, and enlisted under the colours of the 
Orleans faction : a revolutionary chameU 
house, the receptacle of every thing that was 
^corrupt, ambitious, and vile« 

When 
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Wben ftiqF questions were debated^ or ady 
plans proposed for the improvement of bis 
country, or for the relief of his conntrynien, 
from which his personal interest or fortune 
might suffer^ be laid aside the cbara(iter of 
the partizan and the. innovatoi: for that of the 
priest. On the lOth of August, 1789, he 
justly opposed the suppression of clierical 
tytbes. He then used an expression, always 
applicable to himself and to his accomplicies, 
exclaiming, in the midst c^ the discussion on 
this subject, ^^ Vou wish to be free ^ andj/ou dQ 
not know how to be Just" On the Ith of Sep- 
tember following, however, when he oppo- 
sed the question for giving the royal prero- 
gative of the veto to the King, he forgot to be 
just himself, though he said he desired to be 
free. 

Sieyes was deqply implicated in the cruel 
and unfortunate insurrection of the 5th and §th 
of October, 1789. The Count De La Chartre 
deposed upon oath before the tribunal of tfae 
Chatelet, that he had heard him say to a per* 
son who reported that there were movements 
at Paris, " / knew there Were movements^ 
but I do not understand any thing about 
THESE ; theif proceed in a contrary sensed — 

- When 
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When he was himself called upon to declare 
upon oath what he knew on this subject, he 
aflSrtned that he knew nothings but, with all 
other good citizens, was indignant at the 
scenes that took place. In these four lines 
are three different persons — the plotter, the 
perjurer, arid the atheist, united in one indi- 
vidual — the conspirator. 

The King had been prevailed upon to give 
him some vacant and rich abbeys ; and from 
this period he became a strenuous defender of 
the chui'ch-lands, against Talleyrand, and 
other revolutionary spoilers. He wrote a 
woi'k, called, Observations on im Property df 
the Clergy y and in every debate resisted its 
sale. This is only mentioned as a measure 
of his patriotism. But it is to be record- 
ed as a proof of his modesty aqd gratitude, 
that when he heard of these donations from the 
King, he said, ** At last the court begins to 
know its duty^ and to do what it should have "^ 
don^ ten years ago?"* * 

During the year 1790, when he apj^rehend- 
ed that the violence of factions would bring 
about the proscription of the factious, and that 

those 

* See La Modestie du Sicyes, a pamphlet printed by Le Nor- 
mant, 1791, page 16. 
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those who m«de themselves most conspicuoas' 
would be the first victims, he seldom ascend- 
ed the tribune to speak ^ but chiefly employed 
his time . in silence in the committees. He 
now began to wrap himself up in a mysterious 
obscurity, and has contitiuad so.iaths several 
assemblies of which he has been a member; 
atid to- this, as well as to his revolutionary Ma- 
ehi^vetism^ may be ascribed bis escape in all 
the bloody conflicts between all the cruel fo- 
belhous parities, fighting or intriguing far 
poM^er, and proscribing or destroying each 
other. 

JSieyes had proposed, in the constittitional 
committee, a declaration of the rights of man^ 
but it was objected to, as being too metapby^ 
sical. He succeeded better in his plan of dir 
viding France. into departments, district^, and 
municipalities; this measure was approved and 
decreed by the National Assembly^ and isyet 
continued., ^ 

In 179 1 he was ^ected a member of the de* 
partment at Pams, of which the Duke de la 
Rochefoucalt w^as the president, and Rcederer 
the secretary: here he distinguished himself 
by a speech in favour of religious toleration » 
and the liberty of worship.. At this time the 

rabble 
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^ rabble at Paris, nick-named the active citizens ^ 
persecuted, insulted, or murdered every cler- 
gyman who had not taken the national oath, 
and proscribed the members of Ids congrega- 
tion. It Was then as dangerous to profesa a 
religion, as in former times it wiis punisbftble 
to be of no religion. Atheistical fanaticism 
had taken the place of Roman Catholic super- 
stition ; the latter chastised individual person^, 
the former proscribed and punished whole 
communities, A decree of the department Qt 
Paris tried in vain to put a stop to these hor- 
rors ; and Sieyes was forced to acknowledge, 
in the tribune of the N«lM}iiid Assembly, 
^* that the swereign peppk €t Faris mistook 
their defenders for their asstmim, and their 
assassins for their defenders ; and m disturbing 
the worship of Christ, conducted themselves 
like devils r' 

Every naemberof any abilities in the Con^ 
stituent Assembly wished to give France a 
constitution according to his own manner of 
thinking, and his own religious and political 
notions; it was not surprising, therefore, that 
a man of Sieyes' vanity, and who had so great 
an idea of his own talents as a legislator, should 
present a plan for the constitution of a demchr 

cratical 
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cratic^l monarchy, or rather a inoi>archic$il 
anarchy ; the Constitutional Committee, how- 
ever, rejected it as impracticable, and th6 Na- 
tional Assembly confirmed this rejection. 

During the imprisonment of Louis XVI. af- 
ter the journey to Varennes, he was bought 
over to the court party ; but was courted by 
the republicans and by the jacobins, who it 
thjit period intended to make France a com- 
monwealth. To serve the King, and to si- 
lence faction, Barnave and Charles Lameth 
persuaded him to publish his political creed • 
In a letter in the Moniteur (July 1791) he ex- 
- pressed the following sentiments : ** N^iih^r 
09 being wedded to old cmtoms^ nor from am/ 
mperstiiious opinion of royalty^ do I prrfer 
monarchy ; / prefer it because it is demon^ 
stratedi that all citizens enjoy a greater pOT' 
tion of liberty under a monarchical ^ than under 
a republican form of government ; and thatj 
in all possible hypotheses^ man is more free 
under the former than under the latter.'^ , He 
has more than once repented of having given 
this publicity to his monarchical principles i 
and eyen the vote for. the death of his King 
has not been able to atone for it,----Since 1791, 
this letter has been republished in divers 

newspapers 
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newspapers, no less than sixteen times, by bis 
enemies ; atid every time some new explana- 
tion or apology has been printed by him in 
answer, which, instead of explaining, only 
exposed the sophistry ot a traitor, and the 
treachery of a coward. 

When religious schism followed the religi- 
ous afid political innovations of the Constituent 
Assembly, and revolutionary intruders usurped 
the sees of the christian bishops, be w^as of- 
fered the archiepisGopal see of Paris; which he 
declined, enjoying already, and without envy 
or danger, more than double the salary of a 
constitutional bishop. 

Sieyes was far from approving the constitu- 
tion of 1791 ; he predicted its short duration, 
and plotted with the leaders of tbe Legislative 
Assembly to have his prediction fulfilled. He 
continued to receive a pension from the King, 
and at the same time to conspire against mo- " 
narchy, as the only means of trying a comsti- 
tution of his own manufactory. 

The Legislative Assembly having suffered 
the jacobins to overturn the throne, a National 
Convention was ordered to be convoked, and 
Sieyes was elected- one of its members. In this 
den of brigands he did not profit by the in- 
fluence 
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fluencc which his^apinion had over many 'of 
his fellow-rebels. He was trembling before 
the audacfous revolutionary genius of a Dan-' 
ton, a Marat, and a Robespierre; and sur- 
rounded as he was by assassins, to save his 
life, he tried to be forgotten, and therefore 
sunk again into an apparent nuUity. It was 
fear that caused him to be a regicide, and se- 
cretly to advise Robespierre to assume the 
dictatorship ; it was fear that made him de- 
clare, on the 10th of November 1793, that as 
he had for a long time renounced the christian 
religion J he had^ of course, long given up the 
imposition of priestcraft and the hypocrisy of 
priesthood ; and it xvqs through fear that, some 
time afterwards, he joined Chaumette, Hebert, 
and Momero, in their scandalous and sacrile- 
gious farce in honour of Momero's mistress, 
called the Goddess of Reason, 

During the Conveivtion, until the death of 
Robespierre^ Sieyes was seldom a member of a 
committee, never upon any mission, and only 
spoke twice in the tribune: when, after the 
9th of Thermidor, more moderate tyrants'had 
divided Robespierre's power, Sieyes conducted 
himself for some months with the same cir- 
cumspection^ but perceiving^ that a too Jong 

silence 
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silence might entirely bury him in oblivion , 
he again ascended the tribune, spoke with ab- 
horrence of Robespierre's tyranny and cruel- 
ties, and in favour of the arrested or outlawed 
CQDventional members. 

In 1795, he was, with Rewbel, sent to ne- 
gociate, or rather to dictate a treaty to the 
Batavian RepubHc : he here conducted himself 
with that harshness and insolence which ac- 
companied him in all his transactions, and ne- 
ver left him, but when fear forced him to dis- ' 
semble, or to disgube a passionate temper full 
of hatred/ In the annals of civilized Europe* 
imd of negociations with independent, but 
conquered states, there is not an example of 
harder conditions imposied, or more dishonour- 
able terms submitted to, than those contained 
in the treaty which Sieyes and Rewbel forced 
upon Holland ; in which the Dutch gave ijp 
provinces, paid for independence, and con- 
gented to continue to be treated as subdued 
slaves to the vilest and most unfeeling of ty- 
rants. 

Sieyes diflfered from Rewbel and other revo- 
lutionary statesmen, in his opinion of the ex- 
ternal, ^s well as of the internal politics of 
France, Not to excit^^ too much the jealousy 

of 
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of Europe, he Vished that the river Mense 
should >e the boundary of the French fron- 
tiers ; but these being extended to the Rhine, 
prove that he has not been more successful as 
- a politician than as a legislator. 

When, in five years, a fourth constitution 
was to be tried on the French nation, in which 
the executive power had been invested in a 
directory of five members, Sieyes was elected 
oneof tlie directors; h\xt /ear again got the 
better of his vanity; the bleeding scaffolds of 
terrorism, and the unsettled state of France, 
induced him to decline an honour which he 
desired, but trembled to accept. 

The National Convention being changed 
into two Councils, he was one of the mem- 
bers chosen for the Council of Five Hundred. 
Here again, he was seldom conspicuous as^a 
speaker; he was, however, during the years 
1796 and 1797, very active in the most im- 
portant committees. It did not escape the ob- 
servers of Sieyes' revolutionary consistency, 
that he was one of the Co7nmittee of Five, 
charged to find out means to compel judges, 
and other public functionaries, to swear ha- 
tred tcTroyalty. - That a man who had pro- 
clatmed monarchy the best of governments, 

and 
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and in eighteen months after voted for tli« 
death of his* King, and taken the oath of 
equality ; thai: such a man should be made an 
instrument to torment and tyrannize over the 
consciences of royalists, is not surprising in a 
rebeliion, where oaths have been ridiculed as 
trifles, and conscience has been laughed at as 
an absurdity.* 

In 1798, when the invasion of Egypt was 
determined upon, he resigned his place in the 
Council of Five Hundred, and was appointed 
ambassador to the King of Prussia. 

The insolence of the Directory, in sending 
so notorious a regicide ambassador to a King, 
was only surpassed by the weakness, meanness, 
or treachery o¥ the Prussian ministers, in not 
only not advising their sovereign to resent it, 
but persuading him to degrade monarchy and 
monarchs, by enduring at his court the pre- 
sence of one of the murderers of another so- 
vereign 

It was not inPrussia, hoAvever, where Sieyes 
found his reception the most flattering, and 

his 

* On the 12th of April, Steves was in more danger from the 
vengeance of an individual than he had ever been from^hc fury of 
parties. Another apostate, of the name of Poule, a partizan of the 
terrorist Babceuf, wounded Sieyes in the hand and in tlw side with 
a pistol, with which he had intei)ded to kill him» 
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ftis residence the most agreeable : he was ex- 
cluded from more than one society into which 
all other foreign ambassadors were admitted ; 
and, when admitted any where, he was shunned, 
despised, and often execrated. When he re- 
quested to be presented to the Field-Marshal 
Baron KnobelsdbrfF, this old and loyal warrior 
abruptly answered, << N<my et sans phrase;^* 
in allusion to a cruel expression used, by 
Sieyes, when he voted for the death of Louis 
XVI*. The behaviour of this hero, and of 
many other Prussians, will, if possible, pal- 
liate, in the eyes of posterity, the base and 
selfish cond Oct of the Prussian cabinet, botb 
on this and on many other occasions. 

But even the policy of the Directory, 'm 
sending Sieyes to Berlin, is doubted. Preju- 
dice preceded his arrival there ;. suspicioa 
watched him during his stay; and contempt 
accompanied him on his return to France. He 
was intriguing to engage Prussia to declare 
war against Austria, or at least to enter into 
an alliance offensive and defensive with regi- 
cide France , but he failed in both. 

He 

* *^ La mori sans phrase j^' were the only words spoken by 
Sieves, in voting for the death of hi» King. 

VOL. I. F 
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He was relieved jusjt in time from the blame 
ef his political miscarriagei and from the 
shame of remaining any longer in a country 
where he was detested, by being elected to 
the vacancy in the Directory, in March 1799. 

Since 1795, when be declined his former 
election as a director, dethroned kings of fac- 
tion had only been sent into exile, but not to 
the scaffold, as in the times of Robespierre and 
of the National Convention. There was, be- 
3ides, another motive — He had never given up 
hisfav&uriie plan of being a legislator. From 
the character of his countrymen, and from the 
discontent of the factious in the two Councils, 
he clearly observed that a new revolution was; 
preparing ; and he hoped that the time was at 
length come when he might be proclaimed a 
French revolutionary Lycurgus. 

Sieyes had not been long in the Directwy 
before he forced Treilhard, Merlin, and LaRe- 
velliere, three of the directors, to resign ; and 
requiring to be supported in his plots by mili- 
tary courage, he fixed upon General Joubert 
as a proper person to defend with his sword 
the metaphysical reveries and productions of 
his brain. With the death of Joubert, the 
hopes and projects of Sieyes vanished ; and he 

was 
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was near becoming a victim of the jacobins^ 
cdntre-projet to renew .the reign of terror. The 
unexpected arrival of Buonaparte saved his 
life, but annihilated his ambition. He was, it 
is true, for some time a consul with Buona- 
parte ; but he soon observed that the Corsicaa 
would be the Firsts if not the only Consul; this, 
however, was not the greatest mortification 
which he experienced from his new sovereign: 
a constitution, the work, the pride, and the 
ambition of his life, was laid aside for the la* 
conic constitution of Daunou \ and he was com* 
pelled to content himself with ease and obscurity 
itmongst other rebels in the Corsican senate. 

In sixteen months time Sieyes had been a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, an 
ambassador, a director, a consul, and the first 
president of a senate, of which he was made 
one of the first members. To all these revo- 
lutionfiry- honours and places, Buona})arte 
added the plunder of an estate belonging to the 
emigrated De Crosne family* This last was in- 
tended to satisfy his avarice for the loss which" 
his ambitioti had suffered ; or rather, to gratify 
one passion at the expence of another, because 
Sieyes is nearly as fond of money as ambitii^us 
•f power or literary fame. 

r t AW 
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All these Corsican arpangements have, how« 
ever, not .contented him : he has more than 
once expressed, that the present constitution is 
not yet the good ojie ; that is to say, that he is 
determined to have a trial of another. By 
those who are intimate with him, it is com- 
monly bdieved, that he wishes for there-esta* 
blishment of a limited monarchy ujider its 
former dynasty; but that his vote for the 
death of Louis XVL makes him doubt the par- 
don of LouijS XVIIL ; and, therefore, his plan 
is to offer the throne of France to the Orleans 
bi'anch of the Bourbons. 

Obstinateanddespotic,buttimidto the great- 
est degree, more base than passionate, Sieyes 
has been the soul and the'"servant of all the se- 
veral factions ; and he has survived them all. 
He bad even some influence in the Constituent 
Assembly, notwithstanding he was regarded as 
an obscure logician, more fit to discuss, than 
lo act, or to convince by his eloquence. His 
yellow and scraggy face, his wrinkled brow, 
his hollow eyes, his awkward attitude, his re- 
served policy, announce his excessively plod- 
ding, harsh, haughty, but cunning character ; 
which the continual fear of exposing his life 
and fortune causes him habitually to wrap up 
in much jcircumspefction and hypocrisy: in 

few 
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few words, howiever proud and full of hatred, 
be always takes care to ^kee'p on good terms 
with the ruling party, but 6nly in such a way 
that he may desert it when overturned, without 
committing himself; and as his timidity is 
grfeaterthan his ambition, and his vanity is des- 
titute of courage and energy, he is careful to be 
at a distance during the civil commotions and 
revolutionary storms which be often excites 
himself; but the victorious faction may al- 
ways depend upon seeing him among its first 
adherents, first admirers^and first deserters 
when defeated* 

Pi^evious to taking leave of this famous, or 
rather infamous character, it is proper to no* 
ticeiis present situation, and to account for 
his present obscutity. Buonaparte, dreachng 
the intriguing malignity of Sieyes, in cMrderto 
secure himself against his future plots,: has 
presented him with elegant apartments in 
the castle of Luxemburgh, now called the pa- 
lace of the senate, where he is watched by 
Buonaparte's spies, scorned 'by hifis accom- 
plices, and hated by all loyal u^en. A state- 
prisoner, under the appellation of a senator, 
he feels the oppression dfatyrarit, whom his 
treachery to his king has assisted to elevate 
F.3 into 
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into power ; and he must content himself with 
being the slave of an usurper, af^er having re- 
volted as the free subject of a lawful king*. 

It is a melancholy reflection to a contem- 
plative mind, that, in the life of a man of 
Sieyes' parts, not one trait offers itself, upon 
which the virtuous, the religious, and the 
loyia], can dwelt with satisfaction. It may,^ 
however, be an useful lesson to modern re^ 
formers and fashionable innovators^ to see that 
Sieyet (whose abilities are certaitily great, an,d 
whose knowledge of maukind surpasses his 
, abilities) is the slave of a man wbo^ in 1189) 
ira$ an object pf public cbarity ; after having, 
during fourteen years of revolutioo, exposied 
hi| iifey lost his reputation^ degraded bis cha* 
facteTi debased his condition, condemned bis 
kingi and denied his Godf ! 

. « Befbft BuonapHrte left Ptris for BruneU, he Mot Ut first pby- 
fidan to Sieyes, to enquire after bis bealtb, and to advise him " to 
drink the Spa waters during Buonaparte^ absence.** Sieyea took 
the hint, and left Paris for Spa, the day before Buonaparte set ouj 
On his journey. At this time^ a caricature vas exposed for sale in 
the Palais Royal, in which a known great man was represented in 
royal robes, vtth a halter in one hand/ and a guillotine in the other, 
searching for soinebody, and calling out, Sies f Vbi et P Tbe French 
pronounce Sie>'cs« Sies ! ! ! 

f Mort of the particulars of this sketch are found in jOidiamnairt 
Biograpkique, Art. Sieyes ; in the British Mercury, by Mallet du 
Pan j and nxLeS Annales du TWrorfimt* 
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FOUCHE DE NANTES, 

ONE OP BUONAPARTE'S SENATORS, LATE MINISTER 

OP THE GENERAL POLICE OP THE PRENCH 

REPUBLIC. 



The CoQSalar Senator, Foocb6 De Nantes, 
has become notorioas with many other Frencb* 
men, who, like himself, have, since the Revoi* 
lution, been by turns abh<»rred for their crael- 
ties, dreaded for their power, and envied for 
tiieir influence^ their places, and their riches ; 
and who, without a single virtue to atone ftSt 
all their crimes and enormities, enjoy under. 
Buonaparte a kind of revolutionary preroga* 
tive and protection, due, no doubt, to the ob* 
livion of what they have been. or of what they 
have done, to the inconsutency of the French 
character, and to the consular favour, so libe- 
rally bestowed on every man of some talents, 
or of any revolutionary merit, let his past 
conduct be ever so reproachful, and his prin* 
ciples ever so corrupt pr vicious. 

Fouoh6 was born in 1758, of poor parents, 

vintagers in a village near Nantes, in Brit* 

tany« A beggar, boy in the streets of that city, 

^4 be 
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be was noticed, and charitably adopted and 
educated by the friars of the order called Ora^ 
ioire. Uniting with somer ability great: hypo- 
crisy and cunning, he insinuated hinnself so 
far, as to be at an early age received a hovice, 
and afterwards a member of that order. From 
being the humble valet of these men, he was 
no sooner advanced to be their equal, than he 
intrigued to be their master, and to rule men 
whom he had but lately served. 
- Several years before the Revolution, he 
spread disunion, and sowed discontent, among 
persons with whom be had .made the vow of 
peace and concord ; by bis soplustry he changed 
the principles of the weak, tormented the con- 
sciences of the timorous, and staggered the 
faith of many members of this religious com* 
munity ; and although his superiors condemn- 
ed him at different times, both to severe pe- 
nance and close confinement,, he returned to 
society as little corrected by seclusion as 
dhitnged by repentance. 

Since the impolitic destruction of the order 
of the Jesuits, the.education of youth in France 
baik been entrusted to their rivals, the friars 
ef the order of Oratoire. The political, reli- 
gious, and hiofalnotionsof modern Frenchm.en^ 

'prove 
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prove what France and Europe have ' guitied 
■ by thisr change. Foucb6 , instead oiFiiixpKMrtng 
the morals, connipted the opinMms 'o£ ihose 
yoiTDg men who haH the iniafortune to have 
ihim for their instructor. During the civil 
troubles in Brittany, in 17S8y most of Foucfa^'s 
pupils went from Nantes, to join at Rennes 
the insurgents agiainst the legitunateauthority. 
Since 1789, some of them have risen to revd- 
Intionary honours, others have ascended the 
republican scaffold ; some havg. perished ii^fo« 
reign and civil wars, others, moreunfoBtur^ate^ 
,are yet alive — the contemptible/shives i^f -a 
Corsican^usurper; but all have^Mp^rmied, ap- 
plauded, and served the Bevolution^, 

The instant monastic institutions were: abo- 
lished by the .Constituent Assembly, Foucl^ 
apostatized and macried.. Ha^ng, by this 
step, exposed himself to the severest punish- 
ment, in the event of. a counter- revolution, he 
became, from fear, like most of the other men 
who have figured in the Revolution ,^ a sot- 
disant republican, or rather terrorist^ and 9ss 
such distinguished himself until i799« 

. At 

* Foacke*s speech in the Jacobin Club at Nantes, Sth Germi- 
* nal, Pan ii,, printed in the Gazette Nantaise of tiie 10th Germinal, 
Pan ii. 

•f5 
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At the esiabrishment of the Jacc^in Club at 
Nantes, ia 1185, he was the first friar of his 
•order, and coieof the first of the clei^y in Brit- 
tany, ti'ho etiroUed bis ifame as a member of 
this club : he was therefore immediately elected 
one of itst secretaries, and chosen its third pre-> 
sidenh The niost sanguinary and violent mea- 
.stires were proposed and recommended by him. 
He^ particularly distinguished himself by his 
persecution of the clei'gy, and by his hatred to 
his own order. When the national seal was af* 
,&ted to %hat religious abode w^ere his youth 
tfaad'been chetiiskied, protected, and kistructed, 
he beaded, as a deputy from the jacobins^ the 
detachment «f the national guards commanded 
on this duty^ ^nd bunted out of their retreat, - 
and turned upon the world, men who had nv- ' 
nouneediit for ever, who w^reafflicted by suf^ 
ferings atid weakeni^dby age, withoiit means to ^ 
subsist, without strength to li6our, or intelii. 
gence and knowledge liow to be industrious. 
Among others, he dragged forward the venera- 
Weold atan, Father '€holois, who, thirty years 
before, bad pick^ him up in thestrget , abeggaI^- 
boy, the solitary victim of want and disease*. 

In 

* La Denonciation dcs firetons centre k Terrorist, le volcor, ct 
l^assassin Foucb^ dit de Nantes, present^ ii la Convention Natiou- 
ale, Ic 15 Ventose, an. iii, pnge 2, 
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In 1792, when a National Convention waf 
called, and its members were chosen from tM 
vilest, most cruel, and corrupted class of men, 
he was nominated one of them by the blood* 
thirsty jacobins at Nantes. His election took 
place in the morning ,- . in the afternoon his 
Nectars murdered all the nobles and priests 
confined in the different prisons at Nantes; 
and in the evening he joined these assassins at 
their fraternal banquet^ stained and reeking 
with the blood of their victims ! Father Cholois, 
his benefactor, was amon^ those whom they 
bad butchered. What must have been his 
feelings in his last- moments, when be knew (as 
he did) that tHe murderers were the friends and 
associates of his adopted child— ^A^ represen- 
tative of the French people 1^ 

Arrived in the capital, strongly recommend- 
ed by the jacobins of Nantes, he, on the 19th 
of September, 1192, made his first entrance at 
the jacobin club at Paris, and, in a virulent 
ispeech, and with his usual revolutionary de«> 
chimation, praised the deeds of the Septem* 
briseili, and seconded Marat in demanding the 
heads of the King and Queen (then unhappy 
F 6 prisoners 

* La Denonciation des Bretons contre le Terrorist, le voleur, ct 
Tassassin Fouch6, dii cle Nantes, prescntc d la Convention Nation- 
ale, le 15 Ventosc, aniii. page 4. 
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prisoners in the Temple) and of 200,000 aris- 
Iccrats, their adherents.* 

From the first sittings of the National Con- 
vention » he joined the party called the Moun- 
tain, composed of Danton, Rcfbespierre, Ma- 
rat, and their accomplices ; and with them he 
voted for the death of the King. Observing, 
however, from the malignity and agitation of 
the different factions, that it would be safer 
and morejprofitable to be employed in mis- 
sions in the departments, he intrigued a long 
time, and at last, in July, 1793, was sent as a 
conventional deputy, first to the department 
of, the Rhone, and afterwards to the depart- 
ments of Allier and Nievre. 

When Fouehfe arrived before Lyons, the 
chief city of the department of the Rhone, it 
was in open insurrection against the regicides 
of the National Convention. Lyons was with- 
out ramparts, ammunition, artillery, or pro- 
visions, and had no other garrison, no other 
soldiers or defenders, but its own inhabitants, 
mostly manufacturers and mechanics, accus- 
tomed to a sedentary life, generally as much 
enervating the mind as relaxing .the body ; but 
the Lyonese underwent a long and glorious 

siege, 

• jouraal des JacoMos^ du 20 Septembfe, 1192, No, 40. 
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riege, and shewed so many traits of valour, 
skiU/ and 'hUte^idity, that it occupied ^tfae 
French republicans a longer time, and cost 
tbeHn more lives, to enter this open, defence- 
less city, than to conquer any other fortified 
place that they attacked during the last war. 
It 1$ ^well deserving of remeihbrBnce, that at 
thi$ period twenty thousand Swiss, or Pied- 
tnofntese troops, assisting the Lyonese, might 
have established a regular government id 
Francfe, which, at present, millions of foi- 
reigi^rfe cannot effect; because La Vendfec 
' was then in arms and victorious, Toulon occu^ 
pied by England, and disaffection reigned 
every where. Unfortunately for the lovers 
of order, monarchy, and religion, such has 
been the improvident and impolitic conduct of 
other nations in Europe, that they n^ver took 
the advantage of any opportunity which a 
change offered, nor lost sight of a selfish polity 
which has endangered their very existence ; 
and should they continue to act as they ha^e 
hifcherta done, sooner or later they must share 
tl^ destiny of Switzerland and Piedmont, at 
pieseqt enslaved and conquered countries. ^ 
»W^Qng civili^sed people in arms, a noble de- 
fence, a generous courage, excite admiration, 

even 
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even in an enemy who is libdrai himself; and in 
rejoicing at their rictoriesy ibey esteem and 
spare the brave, and pity the misfortunes of 
the vanquished. In revolutionary France, a 
different maxim has been adopted and follow^ 
ed« When Lyons, opened its gates (they were 
n^ver forced) every loyal man was proscribed 
sm a traitor, and every valorous person pu« 
nished as a rebel. Political fanaticism, aided 
and attended by the fury usual to faction, and 
the crndties always accompanying civil wars, 
ordered not only the destruction of the citi- 
zens, but of their dwellings and of their city ^. 

Such 

* Tl^« Ibltowiog is one of the many letters from Fovcb^^ during 
hm mission, to tiie National Conyeotion ; it it extiaeled from the 
MoBiteur of the 4tb Frimaife, an ii. of tbe republic, or 2Mi of No- 
yember, 1793, No. 64, page 258, second column. 
Tbe Repiesentatives of the Nation, Fouch^ de Nantes and CoUot 

D'Herbois, to the National' Conveation. Commiin^ Aflranchie, 

^ Lyons) 26tb Bramaive, aa ii. of the republic. 

*' CITIZENS COLtBAOUBS, 

^''We proceed in oar mission vith theenergy of republicans, yho 
are penetrated with« profound sense of their character; this tre 
ikaU ivtain ; neither rfuJi we descen4l from the exalted situation to 
«hicb the nation has raised us, to attend to the puny interests qf- 
tome indhidyals who are more or les5 guilty towards their country. 
We hove ditmissed every one of them, as we have no time to lose, 
M) favours to grant. We are to consider, and only do consider, 
the republic and your decrees, which ordain us to set a great exam- 
ple, to gtf e a signal lesson. We only tiaten toHbe cry of the nation, 

which 
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Such were tbe decrees of the National Con- 
Tention^ the then goy^rnoieot of France, which 

had 

vhidi detoandt that alt (he blood of fhe patriot! tbonld be avenged 
«« fficf > ia.a tpe^dif ^d limtt^tti tnaaiwr, in onlcr iknk the hnmin 
nc« may not laneot ita being spilled afresh. 

<* From a conviction (hat this ii{fainous city contains no one that 
it innocent, nuctpt those #ho have been oppressed and loaded with 
hoBs bgr the uaaaAb^^ the people^ vc are guarded against the «ean 
of repentance i nothing iim disarm our severity. This they were 
irell aware of, who have obtained from you a decree of respite in 
favour of one of our prisoners. Who has dared to do this ? Art 
we not OB the apot ? Hmc yea not invested us wHh your cotii* 
deoce ?*-and yet we have not been consulted ! 

*' We cannot forbea^ telling you, citizens colleagues, that zWu/- 
gence ira dangerous aeakneeSf calcalated to rekindle criminal hopes, 
Mit ike moment when it ie regukite to put tt fined end io (hem. It 
has been claimed in behalf of one individual, it has been solicited 
in behalf of every one of <his species, with a view of rendering the 
effect of your justice illusory. They do not yet caH for the report 
•f your first decree relative to the annihilation of the city of Lyons; 
but nothing haa hardly been done yet to bring it into execotioo. 
The mode 'of demolishing is too tlovt; republican impatience de- 
mands more speedy execution. The explosion of the mine, and the 
devouring activity of the fire ahsUj can express the omnipotence of 
the people ; their mill is not to he<heeked tike that qf tyrants j it 
must have the same effect ae thunder. 

(Signed) •« CoLLOT D'HtHBoxs and F^ucbk»'> 

Extract of another letter, Moniteur, 13th Frimaire, an ii. (3d o£ 
December 1793) No. 73^ page 294» 

« CITISKNB COLLBA6USS, 

" No indulgence,, no procrastination, no tardiness in the punish- 
ment of crime, if you wish to produce a salutary effect. TTtekij^ 
used delay when they, had^imifkment 4o ti^iel, beumte ikey were 

weak 
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bad usurped all powers, executive as well as 
legislative: ^and what > paission had decreed, 
frenzy end rage performed. 

It would hardly have been possible to sup- 
pose that men were to be found who could 
improve upon the horrors and barbarities com- 
manded by the National Convention, had not 
Fouch6 and Collot D^Herbois made that a fact, 
which was by many thought an impossibility. 
The Convention had sentenced its devoted vic- 
tims to perish by the guillotine ; but Fouch^ 
and hjs associates invented other means, more 
terrible and more expeditious, to desolate the, 
city, and murder their fellow-citizens : thf y 
ordered the shooting, in mass, of hundreds of 
persons At the same time, or, as they ^vrote to 
the National Convention, they bad found 
' means de vomier la mort a grand flots. Some- 
times several hundred persons, tied together 
with ropes, fastened to the trees of the Place 
de Brotteaux, were shot by picquets of infan- 
try, which made the tour round the place, and, 

at 

vaeok and cruel ; the justice of the people ought to be as quick at 
the expression of their ^iJI. We have adopted e£tcaei&A8 measuret 
to manifest their omnipotence, so as to serve as an example to aii 
rebels, 
« We daibf feize upon new treasure,^ S(c 

(Signed) Collot IVHeelbois asd Foughe. 
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at a signal, fired on the condemned. At otl^ei^ 
times, when the proscribed were killed bjf 
cannons loaded with grape^hot, they were tied 
two and two together on the same place^ and 
ranged along the edga of a grave, or ratbef 
ditch , digged , according to Fouchfe's orders^ by 
their nearest female relatives or friends, the day 
before their execution, and destined to receive ' 
their bodies : as it often happiened that the 
grape-shot wounded and maimed nlore than it 
killed, the bayonets and swords of the revolul 
tionary army dispatched those still alive and 
suffering from the wounds of the cannon.-^ 
One hour after the execution, those females 
who had digged the graves^ lAdst. of them 
mothers, sisters, and wives, were forced, by 
his satellites, to fill them up ; and to cover 
with earth the mutilated remains of their fa«i 
thers, husbands, and brothers, who were al- 
ways previously stripped naked and plun- 
dered, by a band of women in the pay of 
Fouch^^s revolutionary judges, called the^- 
ries of the guillotine. It is difficult to say which 
inspires more compassion or abhorrence ; whe- 
ther the dreadful situation of the female rela- 
tives of the siafferers, or the barbarous conduct 
of the furies of t^e guillotine, who regularly 

. accompanied 
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aec<»iipanied all condemned persons from the 
.trU)Qnal to the place of execution.^ hootingi 
thoutkig, insulting^ and often calling 4o their 
remembrance the objects of their affection and 
tenderness, to diarpen their regrets and suf- 
ferings^ and to make their agony and death so 
much the more tormenting.* 

After one of theseexecutions in mass, Fouch6 
wrote thus to CoUot I>*Herbois, his/riend and 
colleague f then a member <^ the Committee of 
Public Safety: " Tears of jcy run from my 
. ^es andofoerflommy heart i** and in a postscript 
tothe same letter, he adds : << We have hut one 
means of celebrating our mctoiy (at Toulon) ; 
we shall send 21 S rebels this evening to the 

place 

• See L* Crifl d« Vttnsetnee ctot Lianois, eontre CoHot D>Her. 
boif ct Food)^ i ches Defamdine, k Lioo, an Hi. (1795) page 8. In 
tiieiiate ofpige 5 it t's related^ that vhen, one day in November 
11S9» Mar 900 hytatm dthnot were ofdeitd to bt tifot in man, 
tiie vile of one of them, Daunoit, bad, accordiDg to the orders of 
Fouch^, been sent the night before to dig her husbaod's and bro- 
ther's grave. ' She was in a state of pregnancy, young and beauti- 
fy and had only been married foor months. In being dragged ta 
the Place de Brotteaujc, die miscarried, and was brought home 
senseless. When Daunois marched to his execution, the iijries of 
thegtttY/o^mehad Foucfad's order particularly to torment him, and, 
ameog other things, told him, that his w^e,wbom he defeil^lofcd, 
mag next decade to be nuntiti to one qf the tans culottes^ his exe- 
cutioner ^ whom they pointed 0ut ; and, in fact, Foudif put her in 
requisition for this man ; but she expired at the sight of him, whfli 
be praMftlBd FoatU's orders ! ! | 
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place of execuiion ; our loaded cannons ape 
ready to salute them*.** The unfeeling FoucM 
disgusts as much by bis inbamaii report, as he 
shocks by his more tbao 8a¥age cruelty ; his lan^ 
. guage even adds to the blackness of his heart* 
Fouch6 was not only cruel, butsacrilegt^ 
ous; and as a proof, one of the most hideous 

transactions 
*- Monitettr, 5 Kivoie» m IK fSMi of December, 1199) Ko. 95» 

FOOCHB TO COLLOT D'RBUBOII. 

** And ve likewiie, my friend, have contributed to the surrender 
of TouloAi by ftpietding tenor emong tbe tnitors who had entered 
the to»n» tmd iy eii^ijif fo Iknr vwm ik$ ihad hodm vi <Aoii» 
ttmdt of their aceomplices. Let ua shew ourselvea terrible \ let oi 
mwikilmie^ m oitr anger ^ and at one single biow, every conspirator« 
•very tiaiior, that we may not fod the pain, the Uing tarturt, oC 
Tttniihing them as hiagi would do. < Lti iktpa^diom$ and Jarod* 
ams JEngtith ha oMoikd/rom aoery ptarier ; hi ika whqla repablie 
turn into a volcano^ and pour/ortk the deoouring lava upon them t 
mojf ike tit/hmoitf ieiand Jkai produead tkeee montierei who no 
longer hekng to the hwman epteiatt ia huriedfot eoar in ihawaoeti 
Farewel, my ftiead^>tears of joy run from my eyes and overflow 
my heart. (Signed) Fouchi. 

<< P. S. We have but one way of cddnvtiog our victory ; we 
shafl send 213 rebels this evening to the place of execution : oat 
loaded cannons are ready to salute them." 

According to the hut mentioned pamphlet. Let Oris de Ven" 
geance, this letter was dated the 23d of December; and that day, 
192 L)'onese had been shot at the Phwe de Bfotteanx, during a 
feast that Fouchi gave to thirty jacobins, and twenty-4wo prostitutes* 
who, from their windows on the quay, could witness the butchery 
which FomM l*d wdcfed, as h% eM, pottr la bonne bauthe, 
M5e25. 
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transactions df this ex-monk, who, as a minis- 
ter, assisted Buonaparte in 1 80S to re-establish 
the christian religion j is not to be forgotten, 
because it shews the wO!*th, the devotion, and 
the sincerity both of the minister, and of the ,. 
consul who employed him. 

Challier, a Pifedmontese, had, from the be- 
ginning of the Revolution, been the torpaentor 
and'tyrap^t of all the peaceable and loyal citi- 
zens, at Lyons, where he was settled as a mer* 
chant. Every insurrection, and the continqal 
agitation of this populous, city,- were the work 
of this man, and of the jacobin emissaries from 
Paris, assisted by some disgr^ed and bankrupt 
t-yonese. In December 1792, when no honest 
man . dared to appear as a candidate for any 
public employment, Challier was by some few 
jacobins 6rst nonoinated a municipal officer, 
and afterwards a judge. As a recommendation 
to popular favour, he distributed his own por- 
trait, with the following inscription : " ChaU 
IteVy an excellent patriot^ has passed six months 
at Paris, as an admirer of Marat and of the 
Mou7itain of the National Convention,^'* 

Challier's first act, as a public functionary, 
was an order to imprison twelve hundred citi- 
zens, whom he had proscribed as. traitors to 

the 
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the republic, because he suspected them to be 
his private enemies. Despairing, from the 
courageous resistance of the Mayor, Nievre 
ehol, of being able to send them to the scaf- 
fold, he, on the 6th of February, 1793, pre- 
sented himself in the Jacobin Club with a dag- 
ger in his hand, and caused it to b^ decreed, 
** that a tribunal, similar to that which mur-' 
dered the prisoners at Paris, on the 2d of 
September, 1792, should immediately be in- 
stituted, with a guillotine, on the bridge of St. 
Clair; that nine hundred persons, wjiose names 
he gave in, should there be beheaded, and 
their bodies thrown into the Rhone ; and that, 
in want of executioners, the members of the 
club should perform this office." Fortunately^ 
the- mayor and the armed force prevented this 
horrid decree from having its effect. Some 
time afterwards Challier was deposed by the 
citizens at Lyons, but restored by the conven- 
tion ; and in the daily contest between the two 
parties, the jacobins and the loyal citiiens, 
he was by turns victorious and defeated. — 
At last the people at Lyons became exaspe- 
rated, erected the standard of revolt against 
the National Convention, and Challier was ar- 
rested, condemned, and executed, on the nth 
of July, 1793. No 
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No sooner bad Foucb^ and Collot D^Herbois 
entered Lyons, than the busts of Cballier were 
carried in triumph, and placed on the altars of 
the churches, and on the tables of the tribu- 
. nals and municipality. Fouch^ took it upon 
himself to pronounce the apotheosisof Challiery 
at a civic feast ordered in honour of his me- 
mory. He chose to celebrate this feast on 
the 1st of November, 1793, a day consecrated 
by the Roman Catholics to prayers, and to the 
memory of All Saints. " Early in the mom-- 
77ig the cannon announced the festival , and men 
and women carriedy xvith an air of respect y ado^ 
ration and pomp y the image of Chattier y whilst 
other enemies to the christian religion brought 
cotisecrated vases; surr,ounded a jack^ass cover- 
ed with an Episcopal g&mxy a mitre fastened 
between its two earsy and dragging in the dirt 
the Bible tied to its tail. After the burning of 
Chattier'* s pretended corpse y of which the ashes 
were piously distributed amongst the sectaries 
of his and Fouche's moruby the holy Bible was 
thrown into the f re ; a?id as it arose into the 
airy in smoke, the certmony ended with the 
ass drinking from the sacred chalice ! I /'* 

When the ceremony was over, Fouche pro- 
posed to consecrate that day, by sacrificing all 

arrested 
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aitested persons (amounting to upwards of 
25,000) to the manes of the god whom thejr 
had just adored ; but a storm suddenly dts« 
persed this infamous assembly*. 

In his letter from Lyons, of the 10th of No- 
vember following, printed in the Moniteur, and 
addressed to the National Convention, he said : 
" The shade of Challier is satisfied ; his pre^ 
' cious remains^ religiously collected^ have been 
carried in triumph. It is upon the place where 
this holy martyr was immolated^ that his ashes 
have been exposed to public veneratioriy to the 
religion of patriotism. At last the silence of 
sorrow was interrupted by the cries of Fen^ 
geance ! vengeance I Yes, we swear that thepeo* 
pie shall be avenged ! This soil shall be over-^ 
thrown ; every thing which vice has erected 
shall be annihilated ; and on the ruins (f this, 
superb ciiy^ the traveller shall find only some 
simple monuments^ erected in memory of th^ 
martyrs of liberty ^^^ &c. &c.t. 

Having distinguished himself in such a ter- 

?ific 

* Les Cris de Vengeance, page 19; Prudhomme art. Foughi j 
and Les Annales du Terrorisme, page 90, 

f CbalHer \(-as celled Uie Marat of Lyons ; and by Foach^ and 
(he jacobins, St. Challier.— >Les Annates du Terrurisxne, page 93, 
and Pnldhomme, art. Lyons. 
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rific manner at Lyons, Fouch^ was tbou^st 
by the National Convention a worthy an4 fit 
instrument of its vengeance and of its hatred at 
Moulin and in La Vendue. If his active cor- 
respondence with Robespierre's Committee of 
Public Safety had not been preserved in the 
Moniteur, and other papers of those times, it 
would at present be impossible to form an idea 
of the crimes and enormities committed by 
him in his diflerent missions. In a letter to 
the National Convention, dated Nantes, Ger- 
minal 6th, an ii. (March 28th 1794) he says, 
** The day before yesterday I had the happi-^ 
ness to see 800 dwellings of the brigands (the 
royalists) consumed by fire ; to-day I have 
witnessed the shooting of 900 of these bri^ 
gands; and for to-morrozv, I and Carrier 
have prepared a civic baptism (drowning) of 
1200 women and children, mothers, sisters, 
wives, daughters, or sons, of the accursed bri^ 
gands frovi La Vendee, In txvo days, three 
impure generations of rebels and fanatics have 
ceased to be any more*.''^ In another letter to 
the department of Nievre, he wrote, '* Let us 
have the cowage torn arch upon the bodies even of 
our fathers, brothers, and sons,- to arrive at 

liberty 

* La Dcnonciution des Bretons, page 36. 
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lib^iy ; let us, brave death ourselves y h) infiict^ 
. ing it on gllihJe enemies of equality ^ without 
^ any dis(jn(;fion of^ sex or uge^ relatives or 
strangers*.^'* . ., 

At "Lyons, a&,weU as in La Vendue, Fouchfe 
had, in the name* and for the use of the repub- - 
lie, confiscated all the prpperty of those, whom 
he ordered to i?e shptj^ drowned, or guillotined ; 
but Robespierre, by his spies, found out that 
he had appropriated to himself the greatest 
part of this i^ational plunder ; he therefore de- 
nounced him in the. Jz^pbin Club at Paris, as 
^ thief y and his nam^ w^s struck out as a mem- 
ber in its matricular r^tgister. , Cruel from na- 
ture, Robespietre was the natural proteetor of 
^ all reYolutiQ];>ary. a^sa^^ins ; ambition was his 
.only passion; his w^nts were few, and his ex- 
pences trifiing ; he therefore never forgave any 
, peculator; but fortunately for Fouch6,^ the 
deatb of this republican tyrant, soon after, pre- 
vented him from sharing the fate of his friends 
Danton, Chaumette, Chabiot, Hebert^ and 
, other patriotic robbers. • 

After the execution of Robespierre, and 

dui'ing 

♦ Dictiopnai»e Biographique) tdm. ii. page 35 ; and Les Atmal«« 
4u Terrorisme, page 111. 

VOt. I. , C * 
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durins the factions whicH 'succeeded Tiim' in 
power, denunciations against' jFbucn^ poured 
in fropi all the departments where ^feMdteifen 
a deputy. He was accused of r'ape^' ^f ftiUr'» 
'der\ of drownings of'pliJtmein'hgy of being an 

' "^atheist J dnk an incendidrj/^i 

At this j>eriod,' the ' Natfbttal Convc?nt?oii, 

' apprehending the pinfehment due to its nu- 
merous crimes, in order to divert the attention 
of the people, foiind \i necessary to make a pu- 
rification (as it was called) of some of its viei- 

^ bus and guilty memhers, by sending Carrier 

' and Le Bon to' the 'scaffold, aind dfeclaHng 
othfers,' from' their immoral ot criiel conduct 
during the.reighbf Robespierre, unwofthy of 

' a seat in the National Convention.' Fouchfe de 
Nantes, after the report .of ' Tallien, was, 
amongst otheri, expelled from thei CobVentdon, 
as « a thief ^aM a, ter'rotistj whose bdrbdraus 
and criminat conduct xifould cast an everlasting 
dishonour upon any assembly of which' he was 
suffered to be WihtmSei^ :\ After aftbther re- 

, . . • .. .J i:. ) . ...;-. 

# La Denoiiciatton dcs Bretons, page *i1. It is said there, that 

'Foudh^ himself set fire to six villages in La V^ndte, andjn one of 

them ordefk-cd 66 ojd n\^i)i> wMsxen* and chil<)reiiy to be thitnra Into 

the flames. ... 

Vf See thi Monitcur fr<»a August 1794 to October 1795^ It 

coataink 
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port by DegAze]y on the. 21st and 28d Thenni- 
dor, an iii. (8th and 9ih of Angust, 1195) 
Foucb^y vr'nh Lequinio and eight other terror* 
tsts, formerly of the National Conrention, were 
ordered to be arrested ; and they remained in 
prison until released by the amnesty granted 
by the Convention some time before it^ finished 
its sittings*. 

From October 1795, to ^September 1797, 
Fouch6 Tv$Ls employed in the subaltern captcity 
of a spy to the jacobin party of the Direijtor}'', 
and in laying out, in the purchase of national 
estates, the fruits of his robberies at Lyons and 
in La Vendue. After the iSth of Froctidor, 
or 4th of September, 1797, when this jadoWn 
party of the Directory was victorious, and the 
Kings of Spain, Prussia, Naples, and Den- 
mark received from their dear and gr^at 
friends\ the French Directors, as their Ambas- 
sadors, 

contains a namber of denunciations against Fouch^, for plunder and 
mtirder, with Tallien's report ; and Les An&aJet diiTerrorisme, 
page 114, 

• See the Monitcur of the 10th and 11 th August, 1795. 

f See the official fetters from the different neutral Kings to the 
Fr«odi Directory^ ia November and Dectmber 1795, and trom 
the present King of Prussia, announcing his acccsjiion to th<; throns 
in November 1798, These letters all began Gra^Js et chers^mis ; 

. z>:t\^ 

O 2 
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sadors^ the regicides, Sleyes^ Gutngu6v^y La 
Mark, La Combe, Grouvelle, &c. Fo.uch£ 
jquitted his obscurity, became first a Commis* 
saiy in Italy, and afterwards, in the winter of 
1798, was nominated ambassador to the Bata- 
vian republic, or French viceroy in Holland. 
Having, however,- forgotten to remit to his em-, 
ployers their due share of his plunder in that 
country, he was recalled, and, in 1799, when 
terrorists occupied the principal places, ap- 
pointed, by the advice of Barras (who said, a 
' citizen known to have been an assasstfif a spy^ 
and a thief y could not but be a good chief ovex 
a revolutionary police). Minister of the Police 
of the French Republic, On the 18th of Bru- 
' maire, or 9th of November, 1799, when Buo- 
naparte usurped the supreme power^ Fodchfe 
was bought over with 600,000 livres,' and' a 
promise to keep his place at least four years ; 
and both Barras and his friend Tallien have 
since found, that in times of Revolution, 
every man, however infamous, is a dangerous 
enemy. 

Fouchfe had excited horror by his conduct 
as a conventional deputy ; as a minister of po- 
lice 

and were published in tht then official paper called le Redaciettr, 
and in tlie Monileur, , 
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lice he feas been allowed talents and capacity 
to which he can have no just claim. • Before, 
the Revolution, as has already been mention- 
ed, he was. several times reprimanded by his 
superiors in the convent, for his continual ca- 
bals and intrigues ; but he never was looked 
upon as a man of any great parts : he had an 
uncommon share of impudence, with scanty 
information*. To what then is Fouch6 in- 
debted for the present general opinion of hiis 
abilities ? To nothing but the unlimited power 
that he enjoyed during his ministry J and to his 
xvant of respect for any thing either sacred or 
just. Any man, with even less sense and 
knowledge than Fouch6 possesses, might do 
as great things (though perhaps not so tyran- 
nically) if he only laid aside all feelings, all 
principles of probity, of honour, and of jus- 
tice. His skill as a police minister was as' 
, much below that of a Sartine and a Le Noir, 
as his means and power were above the means 
and power which those ministers possessed 
from the late King. 

The French police, as it yet continues, was 

organized by Fouchfe. So widely differing ds 

* it 

* Ler ll^onctation des Bretons, page 3. 

o3 
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it does, by its tyranoy and oppression, from 
the police of Great Britain, and eyen from 
that of countries the most despotic, every thing 
relative to it must be interesting to the inqui- 
sitive, instructive to the moralist or politician, 
or useful as. an article of information to travel* 
lers. The writer of this has been in all counr 
tries of Eu'rope ; ,but no wh^reis the liberty of , 
inclividuals oftener violated than in France, 
e^oept ip Italy, where Frenchmen govern Ita- 
li9.ns.. 

It is a curious f^ct^ that the Continent of 
Europe never ha^ been.less free than sipee thpy , 
began to talk pf liberty in France. . No man 
since. that. period can travel without a pass^. 
and no. pa^ss protect^ him from a voyage to the 
Silver Mines, or to Cayenne, or a dungeon afe. 
Olmut;?, at Spand^u, or Munich,. A similitude . 
of nam(^ or of person is sufficient to,anppil any 
pa,ss whatever, and the most honest and inno«. . 
cent traveller suffers years, of exile or iinpri- . 
sonment, because he happens to bear the naqae 
of a man who is disagreeable to the mistr^ pf> 
a favourite, or a favourite Minister atMa^id, 
St. Cloud, Vienna,. Berlin, Or Munich. . For- , 
merly a single act of despotism, Nsuch as the 
confinement of the not innocent B§xj^ Trenck, 

caused 



oftyse^ l^geijer^.^ pensati^n, ani| excited uni- 
vf^X^l} pity: but. the numerous . examples of 
rep^)3ii^can France have latejfy accpstomed men 
to. aii kinds of i^iojence and oppression, and, 
by,^aising apurehensioos for one's. own safety, 
appear to have superseded 4,1 pitj^ for the suf- 
f^Vjpg^, of Pfh^rs^ ' 

The.pf^§^ 50 useful and so. necessary to un* 
iK^^tyraij^ts^ and,tQ inspire abhorrence of ty- 
r^ny, Eouch^. 1^^ enslaved, either by F^-ench 
intrj^^^^ or by l^repc^^^ power ; and in no 
P-V^tfif' ^i)Q. CpntiyjQii\djarp. ^py frj^enj} to ra- 
%ali)?P^Jd ,k.M^/i?fl^ .l?y?!.PP'?c!pl*^s^; 

p^^ is /pt usffrjp^r anifL^fioisoner^ avdjiis pf.^, 

i4fB^^<^,J?fe?rtj;,^re aa^ ^g^ergpg^ liberal,, ani 
jugtg;a« i^q?s^^,^he^E^Bi)«ippjj,ef^ ^''mi9*. ^ 

tb9:^i^?f'Algi^^r&. I ,,,.j,f ,, . ^.j.. . 

.P«?fflK tl^e mp^^Qhy^it^^^^pij^ir^^po^ip^^Qj^ 
J5fiM«fiiV#Pg^d.5tP,t!?e.mi|^ifjry^of|u5^^ 

Egjj^wasthe principal one; and, 'some time 

before the Revolution, that office was a cer- 

t^Yt t^thiHtn^iisk^ii id idtffcfe^mieirt^Bdf Vo- 
le 0.*. .,, moVr,.:^.h.q '^nj^rc .,:.>. ,.:.f... ^^^j^^,.. 



.en*, i Ji j^u \' '"^ Jii^// • iji a 
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motion* ; 'but i;lies^,*'t1ie polic^ aiinister^' of 
the Kfng, could'fiav'e ho direct corr6s^0fidettce' 
with nis civil of 'thititary'governdi'sj* ^affia-^ 
riients/intendants, oistiopsi '&c/&c. thelioble* ; 
ihen occupying ti^ds^ places would never d6ri- 
sent to cdnpiiiiunicatV with 'a^ man*^¥6Wl:lfe^'* 
regarded as the chief spy,, or tfre chief ^df^llbie'* 
French spies.' ''SFncfe'^Fouch'fe's' fi^pktioi's, 
however, any petty '^cbniihfssary has mbrifi- 
powef fo'do wTiat he cKo6/e^,^iipuniklreH; ihkfi^ 
the kihg's h'eUienaiU d^^fSfite i^^tt^^SS^dj' 

who; if h^ 'w^r6 g\iiity^of'fc«f kbu^^ 

rity, <vak tibt (kVy t^Joiihtl^, bit HfeiWf f^^ 
the' then kViking'iatkSnfeft^'iid iM'K^r 
privy couticH'; ^ Thei^. Vas ii6t' W Ai fe Ti^ Fri&»R 
cfiififtglrouche'^ iiiiystty; '^fffiei'^jMJge^'^^^^ 

ries ; the mayor at Brussels ;''l!,«mi^y Ht^^^^ 

at Brest;^ oc^upiecf, in ItioY, tbe-aii?ig€?6fr$^<^ 
' Fouch6's bastil^, tfie' 4*feffipV^iH*(<irti^^^/i^ 

of {6ili^4 the i\iter^^te^A'^aa«^afll^^^ ml' 

' ;^ . 'ii I >f. > Ijiqioai'iij '^i'/d '^^jw 

TOotcd (o the nlinistry of the manpedepartment, from the office of 
a'lieutcnant de poiice at Paru. 
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tates of this Pacha, they obeyed the laws of 
their country, and the dictates of their consci- 
ences. The King's minister of policy had all 
the infocmation that l)e wanted on civil or po- 
litical alfeirs, through the offices or the ministers 
of the home and foreign departments ; and he 
was always obliged to execute their orders, as 
well as the orders of the King's governors, or 
commanders. At present, the prefects, generals, 
commanders, mayors, &c. &c. are forced not 
only to_ carry on a direct correspondence with 
Buonaparte's police minister, but to obey all 
his orders, without any representation what- 
ever, let them be ever so tyrannical or unjust : 
^the consequence was, that during Fouch^'s 
ministry, in the many bastiles of the different 
departments in Fi^ince, numbers of innocent 
citizens, from a likeness of persons or names to 
Fouchfe's private enemies, more numerous 
than, or always confounded with, the enemies 
of the Republic, have suffered for years in 
dungeons, however well persuaded the gover- 
nor or general who arrested them was of their 
innocence ; because any person who was once 
confjned by the order of Fouchfe, could only 
be released by an order from Fouchfe himself, 
even though acquitted by the tribunals ; and 
G 5 the 
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X^ s$UQe. levity, corruption, and indifG^en^e^ 
prefail^d.at his office, as to the liberi^^ ef in*- 
(iividuals, as, in the reign of Robespierre, with 
respex^t to their lives; it was therefore not 
V only difficult, but nearly impossible, to obtain, 
such an order of release, without gre^t los» of 
time and m^ny sacrifices. 

The author of this work called, in 1801, 
sixty.two times at Fouch6's office,, and was 
obliged, in the end, to pay fifty Louis d'c^rs 
for tlie release 4>i bis friend, Mr.' P. an Ai^eri* 
can, arrested bj/mistakeyos an accomplice in 
the escape of Sir Sidneff Smith/mm the^Tmn^ 
pie in 119^, although Hv. P,., proved that hisi 
residence ai that iin\^ ^^^ tU Bqliimore in 
America^ and, that he never, before the jf^ar 
1300, had been in Europe. 

BtU, even without any abusQ of authority, 
Fouche ai\d his successors, by merely fQlIqwing! 
the yet existing revolutionary laws against the 
liberty and safety of. citizens, have mqre powar 
than any king^s minister ^ver had. BefoTQ 
the Revolution, no man, either foreigner or 
Frenchman, wanted any pass to travel or. to 
reside in France, and no where was( any p9^» 
ever demanded ; a traveller only told his napne, 
or what name he chose, if he was interrogated:, 

in 
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/^y ^^b? apffgsei^t|,.pi>j[jcf lawg^ aad regulations 
ofv^^^h^, every jpierspg^ .Frenchsna^ or. fo- 
r^ggeti'inw^t.l^a^fe^.pa^^, p^, ^^^.^^^gpsed to, 
WP^J?9fWS?>^jr.i^-i^?#» three,, mile|.ft;om hi^^ 
^me^^P^ place oij^^^p^p^ shoul^.any ca-^ 
pridoys or tyrannical coipu)^ssary pf police, 
i>J^^ven 0jfnsr d'armes*, ^sk fpj it > apd at Pa-. 
lys, as w^ll as in evety other city;^ town, orvilJ 
Ig^^.^pf ^y jjanp^ ^be landlord of tbe inn to whicl^ 
aitfayj^lfef goes, is to deman4,hi§.,I>2^ss, and^ 
S^JSy^frfiP it th^ name and clescriptiop oif, his^ 
per^oi}^ ^e^ &c. wbic]) are ininaediately sent^ 
tp'. the. (;p{na^is3ary of police. , tf a, traveller 
stays longer, than twenty-four hours', he must 
ppsent jiim^if at the prp^cture of ^tbe police, 
at. Paris, a^^. ii^ajl^^^l^er, places to^tb police 
commis^?iries, in order to obtain a permission 
to reside rthere : which .never ii granted* but 

after answering different questions, as to his 

.nrffn ..t i-rr: i j '^;.» . ■ \ r - . . .t 
G 6 ' business. 

:'Jf3<fie^5iji*f*mes we jpoIic«^ .^pppo^^D; . w^a are quartered every, 
'whpre in France, and^whp.uatmle, day and night> all pu\^\\t roads, 
and often stop ffie dlii'^ncel, ^toaches, or {v<;fM>nWonfoot, to enquired 
af^r passes. Oil (he fioftliarfe (L^ am patticalarly stikt In D^ 
ce^n^y ^?Q^^'^^.lft^^f!fr?^' *^P^^ ^y ^^^°^ thiqty-two times be* 
i ween Metz and Coblentz. Tlieir number amounts to 28,000. 
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busitiess, Ms'^acqtfainfertces^ *t7^^nd'al,ivayS* 
his fri6rtcfsrafet6hriy totinsTT^^rlris appeai'i'' 
ance ; or, if. a foreigner, the sanctibtr of hii 
consul, or mrnist^, H riici^ryi^iM Ihfe Tt*ry 
permissioi:) f6r> «i^ it i^t^ll^yVariedesuritSj 
dr' cArte dC'eirdngi¥j ta^'it^Miy trtiA-e', cSh- 
tkins{?n'f A^ mdrgiriliu *iJrHfer^6f' J?irest; shoiM' 
the bearei* pas^ iM\^i(kiioi a t:lt|^ f^ii, 8f' 
village. , The permikibn to reside any where 
is. for a fixed nulnber of days, ahdV^eri'exf-'* 
pjred, must be Vene wed. In spme^lacefe, as air 
Jffarseilies] ini'zot^'.foreigniiHmV^^^ ' 

fene'o^ ihiir permission 'every' fivi WyJr^^M- 
^^hough ^feey had the security 8f thfeir'fcinfAsulsV 
ever^ captains or "tfiddters ofijesfseUj idJkf riisf^ed 
on loard tKHr^sMps^ were forced fdiuhhlit to Vie 
same' slavish and irouElesomeregiifa ' 

'^Iforiherly ho pubric gamblln^-liotfses wer^i' 
permitted inlt'ranceV biit^aft'er Fi>iifeh^ b'egan to ' 
rule the police, the pirivijeeQ'ot^'keepihlt'tjatn- 
blipg houses has been let out ai openly 'and as 
publicly as the king*s ministers rairmed out the 
duties upon salt, tobacco, or wine, to the far- 
mers-gehleftil of his tfei^nih^;' ''Cards of adtfitete 
to gambling house^ are. dl^tn^^ all parts 

of France, in the saipe maii«fir.ias. quack bills in.. 
Lbndbn; This scandaloiis'at)* JmiAoi^fiHrans- 

action 



sWiflbA'WoA^t^ttfelife fiiclfet ut)warcls x)f ten 
t*Bis!iiia^f>b^4>^r' ^6nth. The late pre- 
ffeit' at tybnii^ Verhigrt'ac, learnt, to his cost, 
hovr'mh^trdiii'W'w^tbi^^^ this 

kwfttlTnlcfoihe'bf -ciiizen'Foctdi^'; for, haringf 
ordered the* stippresskm of all ganabling^houfees 
dtXyiOTisJ Foubh6 represented him ih sUch a 
KgRt^tb'BfaoViaparte, thathe'lost the honourable 
plaic^''^ prefect, and was sent, in disgrace, as 
mihisteV'to 'Switzerland ; a situatfon which nt> 
prefect's secretary would by choice accept j oti' 
ac6i6ant of the unsettferf state of that d^onfttry, 
a»'<J the Wtda^eeatte ahd 'difficult ^ak^that i 
F'ifench-mistti^ Wad to perform therfc*' '»•' ^ • 

''^TCsidfes what the farmers of th^ gaitiKiingI 
houses paid to Fouchfeefvery month, they were' 
obliged to hire and pay 120,000 person^ em-l 
pVoyedin those houses dtPafisj and Irf the pro- 
* T'iftdes, as ctmi'pie¥i', ffom*ha1f a crotvri to hdP 
a guinea a day ; and ' these * 1 20,000 persons'; 
were all spiesfor Fouchfe, without any expence, 
aHHovgh he always took care ta charge the go-* 
i^rnm^nt the same for them as for 200,000- 

"'- ' ' . otheri 

** tn the autamn of iSCn, Vernignac lost his plactf as prefect at 
isy^hsy and in autumn 1802 his employment as & minister in 
StoitzctlwKl j nut f stick is .Fdnc^b^'s influence; that, without afly 
iuMVn reason but vfa»| hfts beeniBeationed, Veinigi^ac is yet ia* 
toUi disgrace. . 
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9i*fBi spi?«^ ^hwi b^ :^»B!«r%:^y«W5yf'w^fii% 

d§t^sftal?jQ,practice qlespfmifi^f ii>.^qcfi, t|^ 
he ha? i^fjt onjy c^u^ Ws/spie^^p.^^rgifytecU 
ed, b^l» ajfp .r^®efi):?c^. A; fcppwft^.s]^ 
^i^^er tb^ moi;ar,c})j^f \i^«i? exposed^, jnsuUed,. 
ap^ ^fspis^eye/y, where, is at pre^^ by. 
^ free FrfOji^ x^ubUjcanSf' not ooIyr£pf»dp[ 
I|ut car^ssec}, sjince Foupb^ has hoflpi^cp4'>^8 
pierspnsof hiAprofi^ioa with,th^tit|%o^^fi/ifi}f 
4f. Pf4^h P^. ^i?Rlt» of th^ police.*. . ^ . 

S^^ftti ja^^.ali pj^esei^j %^^ g^n^F^I inisjrijat a«i 
lajstj^f ..S9y§dej}ce,aiq[^ng.4%^^^ T^P^^^T: 
licanti^ that tb^re is, npt a ipwl4y?-fWS^If?W^ 
ii^.F)t^p£e,, frpm t|ie. first < coiis|ul Afmjfx : %Q^ i(^e 
loiy^t cqipmis^y of police, who has nqjt bis; 
ptiyate.?|wea. :^uch6, howevei:, so. long as he. 
wajf jpojic? iniflister;, had^Wjsfr^f ih^fff ^nder h}& 
<)^oiininediate,.coiUr9ly ^s infi^b by his bribp^ ' 
z^ by his powef . It was by these inews thatbc^; 
in laoo, gained over Lncien Buonapart^^s s|Uie^ 
QQ his brothers, and on himself and was ^qt- 
s^li^d to inform the First Consulpf all Luciei^)^ 
glc^ts^ crimes, or intrigues, which caused hisdis- 
grace, the loss of hjs. place as, a miijast^r, ^ n4 

• La Police de VqwU devotl^, N*ucha«el» 1803, p^ 8. -il^. 
SariM officer, tl^ supposed auithovof this ^in(»hlet, which ««• seized^ 
at Berne, was arrested there by Qenerai Ney, and is 7«t ia <!«»' 
Temple. 1809. 



hismu$iotttp3p(i^iflS; .J^iy^fl4te,»ampjjp|^a. 
ner that he.detefite^^}i^tber(gf«^ist^or, jacobiiv 
conapiraci^ ap4 V?^l^S^lf}s the latter^ bjg 
gaiDing over Ixi&.o|^protef^t<Mr Barrere, who^iin. 
1753 and 1794^ wh^a .pne o^ the ipembe^ 0^ 
Bobespierr^'s Cp^m^tt^pf jPOi^lip Sa/Qetj;^^e9Q|«^ 
ployed byp) and w^bo, in Ua turo^ under t^~ 
patropage .pfFoi^ch^, w^, aud^ k; y^^t, t^e 
kaqwA ag^Qt of'pQlice, or,s|3y uppa t^? n^^^s- 
p^tper ixrrit^ and printers, and upoiitjbiev j^qp^r 
- bins, wbq$^ confidence he pofsesfe^aif^YP^bi 
si»EQr4)>hajp;e paid for it by,traps^rUtioj^,tpL 
Cayenne or Madaga^car^., ^ . \ . r. . ; 
; Ever, since. tl>e, Revoliitip.Q, it b^ beefi ^))§y 
cpnsl;ant plan of all th^ diSereot %^ioiiSy but 
P^rticulaf^y of theregicides, to indulge gqverfi^ 
mesty or tf^ pubUc? indirectly to sanctiop^ §^1)^ 
their infamous ^idMnhupoi^n d^eds*. : Ne^^ tp^ 
the bMipiliation.of^ingSy. this was pp^ of t^^^ 
principal .causes why tb^ late dir^jt^rs s^^t fj^ 
gicides.toj:epre«»;»t^tjfte>Fjsencbx^piiblic9 as Hw^t. 
bassadocs tp ihtii h^ fr'knd^ the kings c^ 
Brussia, Spain, and Dentniirk, J* jv^s^ of ^o^cse,- 
e99y for Foucb6 to p^rtniade the consular go-; 
^erniQ^t tp sanction his private plan> o( pub*: 
li$i gambling, by diire^tiBg a national lottery to, 

* La PoUc^ de Vowhh dcvoili^ page 24. 
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"be drawn 'five tifwes every teii days, or decade ; 
viz.^very second day of the decade at Stras*' 
btirgh ; every third at Boucdeaux ; every fifth 
at Paris ; every seventh at Brussels; and every 
ninth day of the decade at Lyons, That the 
{)e6|>l& thi^ht lose n<^it]me in ruining them- 
selves, beside extra couriers, the .telegraphs 
Tt^ere-^fh'pteyed to announce*, in a few hours, 
the numbers drawn. The writer >ot this has 
known at Paris before twelve o*fcIock, the nmn-- 
bers driiwn at Strasburgh at eight o'clock the 
sAtn^day, aind Strasburgh' is up^vards of 300 
miles from Paris. Tickets in these* lotteries 
iifiay be had to any amount, from ten sous (five 
^fence) toanriUionoflivres, or 42,000 pounds.' 
The plan of Fouch^ was made out in such a 
ifianner, that the servant and the master, the 
clnmney-8weep€if and the banker, may ajl enjoy 
tbte only liberty and equality existiiigin France, 
that of ruining themselves. Close by every 
lottery .ofiice, ev^n in the same houses with 
many, as well as in^or near aU other gambling 
houses in France, reside pawn-brokers ;_ and it 
is a well-known fact whichbappens every day, 
that'Bumbers of the lower class of the people 
literally strip themselves, in order to procure 
xiton'ey to gamble with. To this public gam-* 

Wing 



Mhig'is ascribed tfe ^at ^iWfW of iirarilfets ' 
aiid Wicides, stated in a rei)ott of the mTniS^r- 
Chaptal, as being in'theprbportidn'df 19^ to'- 
1;, coinpared with fonner times/* * ' ■ ^ 
-'Mddehi pbilosophers,* ittPormfers, and'intio-^ 
♦vatdrs likf e, for these lastfiffj^ y^arsicontitiT^aily * 
decl8tittiedagiainsteTnperotsi''l:ifr^s; antf other 
sovereign princes, f or tbleraiiwg atidperdiitthig' 
lotteries in their dominiof^^ iiinoi1gst^hers,'lfhe ■ 
r^r^otertiidniiry |)biIos6pher Merctbr reprcfbatedr/^ 
v€ty ^rdtigtf tte French kihgd4iiid tbeit mi^i^i 

dr^wHkmder the FreH^k ^mnarthy ^teefitimesn 
ay^ttr.^^ Since Ftence>hadbeconie^'Ve{MAie/x 
giip*«tn^V or rather tyratfhilted o^^rtivy 4ifefdc!^ 
Ioit!>pfailosophers and re£qs[fmers^ lottevvBs dre;^ 
Awimij^iem' times each month ; 'and th^ yev^ 
ftWBiei'Menaiirh»aoceptfad?o£5>aiid^st9UfQcski^! 
piesj^tke pliEue of one • of- tbe dnrectons cf.^ej 
r«f«ibltcanr lottery/ wi^a sakry o£ i2fiOO 

'liiitfaPQ fdie- BevcdatioQV; comoions^Qinea 
were obliged to give in their names and placesc. 
ae^«ipodr»x;t<fc!jfelMa|^c6 il^EkSBL of ^th9';^y'i>r 
towtiri^vliHhttfaeyaiesidNL; and vben dck or>. 
dMsMfiadl^ (tifi9^ mwre&tnbepcani of by-medi^) 

viJB^ir^o^rt - cal 
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every thing. Fgi^he, jtherefore^ ordered fl?at. 
%?)?: WJ?lp'^4^y;9TO".i?H. ov,ejq Fwcje.iix^t 

fipp^j^q Jtiflfd.ia^r ipA^J^ ccjrrc^fiqp,^ 

wlmt is ^l|ed pa/^^4V^ri^/2)m^ publigu^ or . 
aUef^i^^ibo b€)^ ^.ppiipaon strumpet or street- 
Wiilfcerif> this liceitce^must be. renewed i^^Vesy; 
mosMHb) i»Mli^)ii«i4 fof atthe ra,(;$of ^^n^fiy^jr 
s^|ilHpg^tQ^Jkto gwirtw €ti^er>y thrfil©f<|€^ff^t 
or^roontb, ac^rrfingt^.thftttge^ t«»«>jc*<*i 
f^(dii<«i of itbe. uaforiiMiate persijoj Bmif^K 
tbbcQQQtxjI^iitiQPi^tO'tbQrpQlke xKiifii$i;4^if»cifc; 
g}KLp»Jd/fiv& shillbgK a ihonth^ .wbelfatqsfael 
vmA illoibHdl^to.&Kineof Foucib^s»pf£S|CalhMfc 
bjriiiiiiiaagefitBc^Jierit)) tavtfad:fioiic0^Mrhoc«iae) 
^t0>iiisit th^ni^ tkrxoe- ifL/ tbe .deoasde^t factheip tcq, 
l^y theseiarbitcMry impositions^ and toxollei^: 
information, (most of them ivere!, !m«m9intc^Ji]Bi 
spies) trban'Jtocinquire^tMr&^tb^f state ofolttlir 
heaitb.fi.-. '.-jri.i..- • "-- '•H>>t> • 'f"^>T»r 

:£«s»deft'thib 3^^,003 iiegpstabed>}a(8l)Ofhaia:) 
spies^ tbeceis btok ^fci^>iieasi9Biiatinira/tX>R-iii; 
Fctoce, v^ho fau afpahnimofi ferin )l»ifMatu 

'i 1 necessary 



necesswy to gmn h^ liydiho^d, but is pl>^fed.^ 
to be directly or inflirectly it& . spy, ItiaeJran^^ 
muacian» wljo paifi.Fouch6,iwea<;y pen^e.a. 
day^ baUad-43ing^«wbo. paid him t^ penc;^ 9t^ 
day, old idrotbe* ww ^M-P*^^ him tyenty*, 
five pence a day, hackHey-coachmen who paifi , 
him half a crowa a day, p^dU^Fs>. frjaJt^seDlers, 
fishwomen, C9rmen,,&i?. &fc, were all register^ 
at the police, aqd pblige4 to. sefid.or give their 
regulate reports of what. they heard, saw, or 
<^rve4; apd.oftein^ w^fn.b€\;tl)oug^t.rpropery 
were, forced - to ipass {dayp,. even week^. toge^ 
t^r,. in serving biar^ without any reward. la 
1 801 , his . ordinary , rspies had » fof r; several 
^Keeks, attempted , in vah^ t9 find, out .one of 
t|ie chiefs of the ChoQan$i|, ^i^hon^ he^p^w to 
ba concealed at Paris, a^d |iwbO:t>vaffSD|specte4 
to ba^ye conspired ag^in£<b. Buopapa^rlq^ } TQ^ 
of his spies in th|» Temple (he had ^^t^'j^^^y^ 
wJbere) heard an6tber,arre^ed<Ghou^n ;^yt, 
that this his friend wa^ a- great loy^^ of i]ci|i|fij^.j. 
N^-.sopner.w^'tbis fapt reported to hi^ tl^: 
he putaiifp; rpquis^tiqp six. of the b^^.paif4P: 
gpfiodfirs^at Pjiris,f: who jK^C;, !(j^cp4, ta pJay;, 
hpfor^.W^yixlllP^. ^otH^^ai;^^ tjbe bof^lfb 
eyery day, in every street, by turns; and 
having giv;w t|iep^ * jtof fPUfiO: ?f^^^ ^^^ 

he 
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\ 

he wanted 9 they were to observe all persons 
coming to the windows to look out, or to* 
listen to the music ; and by th^se m^ns 
tfiose musical spies discovered the Chouan 
chief, who has since been transported to Cay- 
enne.* 

• Before the Revolution, there ^ere no more 
than sixty-^four guard-houses at Paris, and no 
one was stopped, either in the day or at night, 
to give an account of himself: at preiSent there 
are 1 62 guard-houses (twenty round the' Palais 
Hoyalalone^ where j in 17S9 /there wefre only 
two); and, after eleven o^clock at night, all 
persons are exposed to 'be asked by the pa- 
troles, centineb, or corps de garde ^ for their . 
pass, or citizen's or foreigner's card ; and, if 
without it, miist reoiain prisoners in the guards 
bouse until thej next morning, and then are'. 
marchtedfrbm thence, between soldiers, to the 
prefecture of police, where, if it happen to be 
a hdliday, or *a day of much business, they re- 
rfcrfn confined among thievfes'afid ihorderers 
for ttrenty-four houi-s, and oft^n three times 
twenty-four hotit-s, beford thejr'aife examined 
or relieased ; plarticuterty ^ ihef/ waiH money 

i-:^t • '.■..'•;.•• •., , - , . ■ to 

■ ''^'-*LaPofie<^'det*6^T^<fev<^r^/pftgc23. 
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to purchase their liberty, or powerful friends 
to claim then).* 

Fouch^'s power as a consular minister and 
a favourite of the Corsican^ and the use which 
he made of it^ deserve to be illustrated by 
some anecdotes, collected from persons who 
have suffered from^ or been concerned in it. 

Buonaparte hiaving determined to make the 
castle of the Thuilleries strong enough, from 
its situation, to'^resistany sudden, or unexpect- 
ed attack, ordered, by the advice of some of- 
ficers of engineers, a number of houses, pri- 
vate and public, in the neighbourhood of the 
castle, to be demolished. One of the owners 
of these condemned housesinsisted, before any 
demolition should take place, upon having, in 
ready money, the sum that he had himself paid 
for his house twenty-six years before* ^he 
republican treasury, from the extravagance of 
the republican rulers, never being overcharged 
with money, his demand could not be com- 
plied with. To cut the business short, the 
owner' of the house wa§, by a mandate ,of 
Foucja^, arrested ; and, upon his appearance 
before'him, was told, " that his name being 
upon one of the numerous lists of emigrants, 

he 

♦ La Police dc Fouch^ devoil^, the Preface, page 2. 
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'"^lie might trati^ort Mm, or otHetwiW^pnmsh 
him as such, and dispose of bis property as 
' belonging to tbe^^ nation ; bat incbhsidefation 
- oJF his age, being dear eighty, his ntaiedhould 
'be^ased from thfeftftal list, if he>w*fcild'con- 
^ sent to take for his house an annuity of two 
thousand livres (or eighty-two pounds stdl-ling) 
' a year.'* The old man having children, grand* 
children, and great grand-children, this ofter of 
" the generous Fouch6 was refused, who there- 
fbre sent- hhn, without farther cereoioi^y, ac- 
companied by two gens d'armes, as a returned 
emigrant without permission, to be transport- 
ed to the other side of the Rhine, although he 
could' prove, that for the last forty years be 
' had not once been twenty-four hours out of 
P^ris. At the tiommon prison at Metz, on his 
Way to Genrtany, Providence put him out of 
the reach of Fouch^, as well as out of that of 
all other tyrants — the old man died there of a 
broken he^rt. Of his house, not a stone re- 
mains; and not a shilling has been^paid for 
it to his ruined and despairing family !* 
When Buonaparte had usurped the supreme 

power 

'•La Police de Fouch^devoii^, p»ge 16. In the note> it m said 
that the man's name vas Darue : the transaction too]( place in the 
vinteroflSOO. 



• l^S^et itiyraVSiilfter h«9,'liH^flrsl biifeiiiJaWtti, 

'■ ^y\he idvfcc' of ' Fought, was to 'pactfjr^ ihe * 
royaflsts/dlrehbtilns, 4n Jhi dlflferenfd^rt- 
inetits of Fnirtce. ToucM^s intrigaes sooa 
etnwoifed or divided the chiefs; artd \ehen 
they iceased td be united among theiAselTes, 
he gained over the greater number of them by 

' some momentary pecuniary sacrifices. The 
cpmmon''price paid to a chief for deserting the 
cause of royalty, was 300,000 Uvres, or about 
j£. 12,500. • Bourmont, D'Autichamp, and 
some others, received that sum; and it'wtis of- 
fered to Georges and Frott€, but declined by ' i 
them : however, when Frott6 found himself 
deserted by aH the other chiefs,- and by the 
greatestpart of his army, he proposed to lay 
down his arms, on condition- that he and his 
friends' might enjoy their property- without 
being bbltged to reside in the republic.- 

The republican comihander against Frotte, 
General Guidal, consented to the terms pro- 

' pbsed, and sent Frott6 disqfe conduct for him- 
self; his staff, and followers, to come to Alen- 
'^'oni' where General' Guidstl's head-qujtrtcrs 
* \^ere, to sign the treaty, and their submission 
to the repoblic. At the time appointed Frottfe 
and his friends entered thef town, and from the 

inn 
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^riiim where they lodged ^efit.ii'prd to General 

. Guidal of their arrival, who, by one of his 

aides-de-camp, invited them all to his bouse. 

General Guicjal had regularly informed the 
French government of the progress of his ne- 
gociation with Frott^, and ha(| received its or- 
ders to conclude it; but Fouch6. wrote at the 
same time to General Guidal, that General 
Chamberlac, who had arrived at Alengon the 
day before Frott6 was to surrender himself, 
was to sign on the part of the French republic, 
together with Guidal, the peace .with these 
royalists, although the latter continued to keep 
the command. 

General Guidal behaved to Frottfe and his 
followers with great politeness, and was de- 
termined strictly to fulfil his agreement, with 
them 5 but when they were at supper with him, 
and after six o'clock the next morning had 
been finally fixed to sign the peace, one of 
General Ghamberlac's aides-de-camp entered 
the room, and desired some private con verjsi- 
tion with Guidal; whom he informed, that . 
Chamberlac had that moment received a,ijpp. 
rier from Fouch6, with orders .to arrest, and 
the next day to try by a military comiuis^jon,^ 
Frott6, and the royalists who accompanied 

him ; 
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him ; and, without waiting for an answer from 
General Guidal, be ordered twelve grenadiers, 
concealed in the next room, to rush upon the 
royalists, and make them prisoners. Although 
General Guidal protested against this treache* 
rous conduct, which implicated his own cha- 
racter, as a commander, and as a man of ho« 
nour, Frott^ and his friends were all murdered 
by the judges of Foucb6, who, to colour his 
own villany, and the perfidioasiiess of the 
French government, ordered his creature, the 
stupid Chamberlac, to make a fkise report of 
these royalists, as if they had been surprised 
in a castle in the country, when,' in fact, they 
were taken in the very house of the republican 
General Guidal, at Alen^on, the bead-quarters 
of the republican army ; and Frott6 had this 
general's safe conducty or passport, in his 
pocket. 

General Guidal, for his protest and com^ 
plaints, was ordered on an inferior command * 
to the army of Italy ^ and Chamberjac, for his 
treason, was priunoted to the rank of a ge- 
neral of division, and appointed commandant 
of Mentz. 

It is true, that Frottfe was more beloved by 
his party, and had greater talents than most of 

VOL, J. H the 
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the other royalist chiefs ; but this was not the 
cause of his death ; nor yet, as some people 
believe, a letter which Was published with his 
name, called, *^ A Letter from a French Noble- 
man, to the Corsican Usurper, Buonaparte ;*' 
but Fouche had bought several estates belongs 
ing to Frotte's relatives and friends, which 
were, according to the plan of a pacification, 
to be restored to their lawful owners ; to pre- 
vent this, therefore, it was necessary to sacrifice 
Frott6 and bis adherents. 

These particulars the Author heard from 
General Guidal himself, in May 1801, at 
Paris, who permitted him to make them pub. 
lie. In the June following, this general (who 
never concealed his abhorrence of Fouchfe, 
' nor that, although a republican by principle, 
he preferred, tyrant for tyrant, a Bourbon to 
a Buonaparte) was ordered to leave Paris in 
twenty-four hours, and to retire to an uncle^s 
house near Nice, six hundred miles from the 
capital, under pain of being transported to 
Madagascar or Cayenne, if he left his place of 
eKile without Fouchfe*s permission. 

It is necessary to inform foreigners, particu- 
larly English merchants and manufacturers, 
who may be enticed by French emissaries, or 

forced 
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forced.by business, to go to France, that in the 
whole republic there is not a house, except the 
Consul's, which is not exposed to the domici* 
liary visits of the police minister's agents or 
spies. Under pretext of looking for suspected 
persons, or for prohibited or smuggled goods, 
the dwellings and warehouses are searched, 
and put under the national seals, particularly 
if they belong to foreigners thought to be 
rich ; and when once justice* is obtained, if ob- 
tained at all, and the seals are removed, they 
may think themselves fortunate if not more 
than half of their. property has disappeared. 

Even during a, peace, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, no Englishman is safe in 
France y nor free from vexation, plunder, and 
insult ; nor will he be so, as long as France re. 
mains a republic. It is, indeed, absurd and, 
ridiculous in foreigners to expect even a teni- 
porary protection, in a country where the na^ 
t ives gro3,n under perpetual, vile, and abject 
slavery and oppression. 

As to the safety of commercial speculation, 

when Fouche, and others of Buonaparte's fa^ 

your^te§ or n^inisters, dispose of the laws: of tha 

coiintry as they think proper, it depends en- 

H 2 . tirely 
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tirely upon their will, their caprice, or their 
interest. The following is one among many 
examples of this truth. 

The exportation of rags from Brabant and 
Flanders to foreign countries has always been 
strictly prohibited ; owners of paper-mills, 
therefor^, lised regularly to agree with mer- 
chants, or collectors of rags, to furnish them 
with a fixed quantity at a fixed price; and 
th^e, in their turn, were accustomed, for 
Jrears> to deliver their paper to deialers, either 
in wholesale or retail, at a certain profit. Con- 
tracts of this description were made in general 
for five or ten years. At the moment when 
peace was concluded with England, a house at 
Ghent, in Flanders, paid one of Fouchc's agents 
twenty-five thousand crowns for the privilege 
of' exporting to England (where rags which 
sold in Flanders for one guinea fetched sixteen 
guineas), during a limited time, a certain quan- 
tity of rags. The consequence of this mono- 
polizing privilege was, the riise of the article 
upwards of 400 per cent, in a month, tb the 
ruin of many, and to the great loss 6f all con- 
cerned in that branch of commerce ; while 
one single individual, the friend df Fouch^^ 

pocketed 
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pocketed ^ hundred thousand crowns for the 
twenty-five thousand that he had Jaid out.* 

Others, in like manner, have bought e.xclu- 
sive permissions J or patents, either from Fouch6 
or the minister of the home department, to ex- 
port several prohibited articles, as wool, corn, 
raw siljc, Sec. and to import foreign produc- 
tions or manufactured goods, to the detriment 
of their interdicted fellow-citizens, who were 
' speculating lawfully at the same time. En- 
glish merchants, enjoying the blessings of a 
just apd stable government, are the best judges 
of the effects of such corrupt and impolitic pro- 
ceedings upon comrijerce. 

In most of the proVinces, Fouch6*s commis- 
saries of police improved upon his plan of 
private and extraordinary contributions. In 
1801, the regicide Lecointre Puyraveaux, 
Fouchfe's commissary for the police of Mar- 
seilles and its department, amongst other im- 
positions, laid the bakers of that city under a 
tax of 3O,O0o livres, or j^. 1250 sterling, ^ 
month ; and, to enable them to discharge it, he 
consented to an advance of the price of bread 
from three to five sous a pound ; when at Paris, 
G 3 an4. 

* This anecdote the authoi* heard at the table of a baq)ier «l 
Gbeat. Xt is a fad koowa all over Flahders and Sxabaat. 
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and, in other places, at that time, the pound of 
bread was only two sous and a half, 
" This same Lecointre ordered, in June 1801, 
his subaltern commissaries of police and the 
gens-d'armes, under pretext of protecting the 
merchants who visited the fair of Beaucaire, 
(oneof the most frequented in France, kept ia 
July every year) not to suffer any person to 
attend it who was not provided with a pass 
. from him ; ^and this pass cost three livres, or 
half-a-crown English. In consequence of this 
arbitrary regulation, Lecointre signed in twelve 
days 46,000 passes, and put 23,000 crowns 
in his own coffers. 

In August, 1801 , Lecointre was offended with 
some of the merchants at Marseilles, because 
in a private dispute between him and La Croix 
(the prefect of the department) they did »not 
make his cause their own, as he had the impu- 
dence to demand. To punish them, and at the 
sam^ time to shew his power, he invented and 
decreed a new ordinance about the exchange 
hours and transactions ; by which all merchants' 
clerks or sons, except one, were deprived of 
p^rtnission to frequent the exchange; and 
Lecointre, ot one of his agents or spies, was " 
always to be present to demand the licences, 

passes f 
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passes, or cards,' of those citizens whom they 
thought proper to exclude, or suspected to be 
excluded by Lecointre's regulations ; and, as it 
had been stipulated in them that the exchange 
hours were to be between the hours of one and 
three o'clock in the afternoon, — every day^ at a 
quarter before three o'clock, two drummers en- 
tered the exchange beating their drums, thus 
littraUy drumming out the merchants from 
the exchange. The Author has received the 
honour of being drummed out in this maimer 
from the exchange at Marseilles upwards of 
sixty times ! 

This same Lecointre, the fav,ourite of Fou- 
ch6, in order to extend his authority even to 
the amusements of the people, and to punish 
the proprietors of the principal theatre at Mar- 
seilles, who had refused to raise the price of 
their tickets of admission in bis favour, forced 
them to shut up the principal place of entrance 
to the boxes of the first rank, and to build apon 
that spot a private box large enough to con- 
tain twelve persons, for him and his family. 

At Marseilles, and in every other city or 
town in France, the public pay (as it is al- 
leged, to charitable uses) from 2d. to 6d. upon 
each ticket of admission to play-houses, or 
H 4 other 
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other public amusements: this money is kU 
ways deHvered into the hands of the commis- 
saries of police, who, not being subject to any 
control, employ it just as they choose. 

Such is the minute catalogue of petty tyran* 
ny, and such the indignant triumphs of little 
villains, flowing from the corrupt fountain of 
republican grandeur : vexations and plunders, 
which even a tyrant on a throne has never 
practised or sanctioned, but peculiar to every 
people who bear the oppression of a thousand 
tyrants. The vexations and plunders, indeed, 
of Fouch6 and his commissaries, were as nu- 
merous and various as they were extensive; 
reaching over all France, Italy, Holland, and 
Switzerland. On the 15th of August, 1801, a 
commissary of police at Ai», in Provence, at half 
past eleven o*clock at night, forced a friend of 
the Author, with thirty-six pther travellers in 
the same inn with him, to rise suddenly from 
their beds to shew their, passes. During this 
domiciliary visit, the inn, situated in the su* 
burb of Aix, was surrounded and guarded by 
fifty gens-d^armes. As it was an infraction of 
the constitution to make any domiciliary visits 
at night, the landlord was asked the reason of 
this unlawful measure ; the answer was^ that 

this 
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this commissary was a proteg6 and faFourite 
of Fouchd, who regularly visited three or four, 
times in the decade all the difierent iuns ai 
Aix, not to look for or arrest any suspecteji 
persons^ but to l^y those passengers under coi^ 
tribution, who had no passes, or whose passes 
were too old, or wanted any of the numerous 
and oppressive formalities to which all per»- 
sons travelling in the free French republic ar^ 
obliged to submit, or else expose themselves 
to be taken into custody, and transported, as 
suspected, often without a trial, to Cayenne, 
St. Domingo^ or Madagascar. The landlord 
added, that this commissary did not make it a 
secret, that the^tyrannical and unlawful do- 
miciliary visits brought him ^ yearly income 
of 1000 Louis d'ors. 

Such is the degraded state of public charac* 
ter and public spirit in France, that although 
every body complained and declaimed against 
these abominable vexations of Fouch6 and bis 
agents, no man, nor body of men, dared to 
make any formal complaint to the consuls; in* 
deed, to complain to Buonaparte of Fouch^^ 
was exactly the same thing as to complain to 
Foucb6 of Buonaparte. 

Among other inventions to insult loyalty, to 
tt 5 honour 
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honour disaffection, and to encourage dis- 
content against lawful governments, Foucbfe, 
assisted by Talleyrand, made otit, after the 
peace of Luneville, a list of all known persons 
in Europe, statesmen, politicians, and authors, 
•who had either written or spoken for 'monar- 
chy, morality,- and religion ; or who had pub- 
lished opinions in favour of moderh innova- 
tions, praised the French Revolution, and ex* 
tolled its past and present republican rulers. 
This list begins with the letter A, and finishes 
with Z, and is a large volume in folio, left with 
tlje commissaries of police in all the frontier 
towns of France. In the margin opposite to 
each name, are instructions for the police com- 
missary how to act towards travellers : if royal- 
ists, either to arrest them or aftront them ; to 
send them back with insult, or to permit them 
to continue their way with precaution, accom- 
panied by a spy or a gens-d'armes ; but, if 
fashionable patriots^ to receive them with more 
or less revolutionary distinction, either by the 
commandant and the municipality en masse^ 
t or only to honour them by a visit of the police 
commissary ; either to feast them in style, at the 
cxpence of the republic, or privately by the 
commissary, 

. This 
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This curious list contains^ beside the namei* 
of several foreigners^ those of state- creditors ; 
who are' to be' stopped under different pre- 
tences, until they lose all patience, and are by 
no means to be permitted to go to Paris. If 
they become troublesome, they are to be es- 
corted to the other side of the French frontiers 
by gens-d'armes, and forbidden to return, un- 
der pain of being regarded and punished as 
spies. Mengaud, the police commissary at 
Calais, has one of these lists, which explains a 
part of his late insolent conduct towards differ- 
ent British travellers"'^. 

The people of France having, since the Re- 
volution,^ seen so many persons of the lowest . 
extraction and most vicious habits, not only 
make great fortunes, but occupy the first 
places both in the military and civil govern- 
ment, there are but few who do not expect 
the same success, and trust to chance for 
riches and rank, for favoYtr and preferment, 
which, in republican France, virtue and 'merit 
have never yet obtained. To keep up this 
H 6 spirit 

* La Police de Fouche devoil^, page 44. The Author has seen 

one of these lists deposited at the police-office at Cologne ; and « 

against the names of Pi^t, Windham, Grenville, &c. &c. werfe 

some very carious instructions, vhich prove the illiberal, x}njust>aD4 

(rue/ characters of Buonaparte and his ministerst 

i, 
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spirit of hope and expectation, which natural- 
ly checks their inquiry about state affiiirs, and 
the conduct of the men at the head of the pre- 
sent government, Fouch^ has ordered num« 
bers of his spies to become fortune-tellers: 
most of them have printed answers, agreeable 
to the age, sex, condition, or appearance of 
the persons wishing to penetrate into futurity, 
all foretelling prosperity and success. At the 
bottom of these printed answers are always som^ 
Bumbers for the lottery, which are called for- 
tunate for the purchasers. This is another 
interested object of the consular goyernment, 
to engage the people to gambleinthe lotteries*. 

The 

* The following printed answeT the Author received vhcn, froiik 
€oriofiity, he made an enquiry as to futerity : it is copied verbaim 
with its faulty. 

SATUHNE. 

' Saturne est la 4ine. des 7 pliinettes. 

Les Romains la confondoient arec Januc te premier moii de leor 
ann^, cette pianette a douUe domination sur celles de Jupiter et de 
V^DUs, son influence est douce et paisibie. 

Les signes du Zodiaque qui president auconrs de votre vie, joints 
ft la pianette de Saiurru, vous predisent de ne point vous alarmer« 
si quelques evenement de votre vie n'bnt point 6te tout a fait aussi 
heureux que vous etiez en droit de Pesperer. Malgr^ toute I'afla- 
^lit^ de votre caract^re, vous n'etes pas sans avoir ^prouv6 des in- 
justices qui n'ont pas manquer de vous rebuter; peut-«tre en ce 
moment Finquietude vous domine, mais nusurez vous, votre pia- 
nette est heurevXy et sous pea de terns vous eproaveres un avantage 

certain 
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The Boulevards, and all public places and 
squares at Paris^ abound with those fortune* 

tellers; 

certain, tant du cotfi'du cqear que de U fortunei'^ s'apprftte k vx>ut 
tend re les bras; brusqttea^la avec hardiesse, et vous itis twr de la 
fixer. Vous ne I'avez dcja echapp^ plusieurs fc»s que paroeqne le 
' momeDt d?en pmSter n!6toit paa encore venu poor voos. Saturnft 
cnfin eette pianette lecoimUe pour etre d'ane influence douce et 
paisible, s'apprftte \, vous preparer par degris, it la jouissance d'une 
vie calme et denu^ de cliiagrin. 

Cat d Page die maiuriU que la prosperitivous 
atiende% 
P« G. K. Vous STCc £te bien long-temps jetrne, et vous tTea 
in bien de la peine a nms decidef k quitter les anis, avec letqneilRpt 
ir«us avex iih elev^ mais P^ ye ayant mart vos id6es, voos yons tei 
dctermind i le faiie pour voire interet personnel. Avant de vouf 
jmarier, vous ferez un voyage trte locratif; mais il faudrabien 
itteadre garde, car plasieors peraonaes cbcrcberont k vous siir* 
prendre. A v<rtre retour vous epouseiea one personne jeune, jolie^ 
etaimable, ayec laqaeUe voos vivrea en tr^ lx>nne intelligence: 
Voos entreprenez le commerce, vous y reussirea au grA de vos de- 
ain : Vous aurtz des enfans ^i vous donneront beaticoup de satts* 
faction^ sur-tout une lille q«i sera votre uaique esp^rance. P. G. 
La femme qine vous aorez. — ^Depos^s a -la Bibliotfeque Nationale. 
Air— 7/p/tfu/, Bergire, 
Voos aurez femme sage, 
Ayant mille agrtmens. 
Qui foira le langage, 

Des sMucteurs amans; 
Quoiqu*a tort et sans bornes 

*Jaloaf de ses appas, 
Vous croirez porter cornes 
Vous n'en porterez pas. 
liet nitmeros S$3, 74, 81. Par Citoyetk Tenanrf. 
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tellers ; and in the provinces these fellows re- 
lieve each other; so that if the credit of one 
should diminish^ another takes his place, to 
serve Fouch^, and to deceive the public : in 
every city, town, or large village in Franc/e, 
some of them are always to be found. At Paris 
the prices paid to those attending the most 
frequented walks or places, are from two to 
'six sou's ;' but in the country, the prices are 
even less. 

These ambulatory prophets have only the 
members of the lowest classes of society foi; 
their customers ; but there are besides^ particu- 
larly in Paris, at fixed pjaoes of abode, fre- 
quented by the first people of rank and fashion ^ 
several who receive from six livres to a Louis 
d'or for telling their fortune with cards, in cof- 
fee, with dice, &c. They are all registered as 
spies to the police, and are obliged to pay to 
Touch6*s agents a monthly sum for protection. . 

Fot^chfe's income, which he has bought or 
plundered from the national property, is up- 
wards of five hundred thousand livres (or 
20,000l.) a year ; his salary per fas et nefas^ 
as a minister of police, nobody knew to a cer- 
tainty; the general opinion was, that it ex- 
ceeded three millions of livres (or one hundred 

and 
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and twenty-five thousand pounds) ; but as long 
as Fouchfe occupied this ministry, it was very 
dangerous in France to speak upon that subi 
ject, A young clerk at one of the first bank- 
ing houses at Paris had the imprudence, in the 
spring of 1802, to mention, at a restaurateur's, 
^' that he was sure the house which he belonged 
to had bought up for Fouchfe, since the peace j 
upwards of fivie millions of stock ip the foreign 
funds, under diflerent names." Some few days 
after this declaration the young man disap- 
peared; and the rtinth day after he had con- 
versed about Fouche's property, his body was 
found in the river, near St. Cloud ; he had 
been murdered, and thrown into the Seine.* ^ 
During Fouche's ministry, 16 royalists were 
guillotined, 302 were shot, 1660 were trans- 
ported, 96 died in the Temple and other pri- 
sons, and 44 are yet detained state prisoners; 
Of tliQ jacobins, 9 have been guillotined, 24 
shot for robbing the diligences; 120 trans- 
ported, and 10 confined as state prisoners; 
Fouchfe discovered, as a police minister, from 
June 1799 to November 1802, 32 conspiracies, 
or pretended conspiracies: he doubled the 
number of French spies; and the number of 

criminals 

♦ La Police de Foucht dcvoild,' page 60. 
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criminals puniBbed in 1802 were double the 
number of those condemned in 1799. In these 
last four years^ from 1799 to 1803, 2502 sai« 
cides were committed at Paris, and 3089 in the 
provinces : 2006 state prisoners have been at 
the Temple, and 166,009 names of criminals 
have been entered in the gaoler^s bodes all 
over France; of these -29,650 have been re- 
leased or acquitted, 15,05 rguillotined or shot, 
tlSjQCQ have been transported^ 36,464 have 
been condemned to the gallies, and the rer 
ipainder were still imprisoned in December 
18D2* 

Thejacobins, wfaoin 1799 forced Talleyrand 
to resign his place as minister of the foreign 
department, promoted Fouche to the ministry* 
of the police. Afber the Revolution effected 
l>y Buonaparte, in November of the same year, 
l^oucbe was continued as minister of the po- 
lice, and Talleyrand re-assumed his former 
station. It was not to be supposed, however, 
that two such equally vicious and equally cun- 
ning men, b^t whose revolutionary principles 
were so very opposite, could long agree as 
ministers in the same councils, without trying 
tp supplant or exclude each other. 

By 

♦ If Police ^ l^OMfiU ^M» p?fe 60. 
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By persons about Buonaparte it was easily 
discovered, from his execrations against the ja* 
cobins, or his apprehensions of the royalists, 
Tvhose influence was -the greatest, and whose 
reports were most beliered. Talleyrand al* 
ways insisted that the royalists were not dan- 
gerous ; whilst Fouchfe assured him that the 
jacobins had neither the means nor the inclina^ 
tion ^to' trouble Buonaparte's government. — 
Until the pretended plot of the jacobin and 
Corslcan, Arena, had been forgotten, Talley- 
rand excluded Foach^ for some time from the. 
ccHisular favour; Foucbe, in his turn^ at the- 
discovery of- St. Regent's infernal machine, 

/ caused Talleyrand to be both slighted and 
suspected. Hardly a month passed without 
its being expected, in the consular circles, that 
one of these two ministers would be forced to 
resign. 

Talleyrand, however, got so far the better 

^ of his rival, that, contrary to the wishes and to 
the interest of Fouch^, a prefect of the police 
at Paris was nonunated ; and , what was.of more 
consequence, this prefect of police was one of 
Talleyrand's creatures. From this step Fouch6 
easily concluded, that the instant he was uq 
longer wtotedbe would be dismissed, although 

contrary . 
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contrary to Buonaparte's promise ; and that, 
for him to be wanted, it was necessary to keep 
the Corsican in continual alarm and fear of in- 
trigues, plots, and conspiracies. Twice in 
every decade, he had orders to present bis re- 
port of the public opinion, or what was other- 
wise interesting, concerning the safety of the 
First Consul and his government. 

Those reports belonged to the secret police 
of the interior y and Buonaparte therefore never 
shewed them to any body. One day, when 
his daughter-in-law, Fanny Beauharnois,( mar^ 
ried to Louis Buonaparte, and a greaf favou- 
rite with the First Consul) observed him much 
agitated on reading a paper, which, at her 
.approach, he put over the chimney-piece, — 
curiosity, or perhaps the advice of somebody, 
made her contrive to penetrate into the cause 
of the consul's uneasiness. In playing with 
him, as she often did, she got hold of this pa- 
per, and, to prevent any suspicion, she tore 
another papei: near it to pieces, and threw them 
out of the window, saying, " Dear father, I 
hope you are not angry that I have destroyed 
the villaqous paper which made you so unconl- 
fortable." Buonaparte freely forgave her, 
when, in presence of her mother, she men- 
tioned 
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tioned what she had done. The paper that* 
she had concealed was found to be one of 
Fouchfe's reports, instilling into the Consul'^ 
mind fear and suspicion of persons even the 
nearest and dearest to hinj. What most sur- 
prised Madame Buonaparte was, that Fouche 
mentioned these informations as extracted from 
the report made to him by Dubois, the prefect* 
of police. 

Madame Buonaparte knew that Dubois owed 
his place to the protection of Talleyrand, and 
that Fouch^ was Talleyrand's enemy ; she 
therefore sent fdr the latter, and presented him 
the report of the police minister. In a few i 
hours Talleyrand informed her that the whole 
was aiT invention of Fouche, to make himself 
necessary; but tbet he would take care the 
First Consul should not long contioue the dupe 
of this man. 

It is said that this report was transmitted to 
Buonaparte on the morning of the eighth of 
August, 1802, and that it was in consequence 
thereof that he wrote for the Moniteur of the 
next day, the well-known, absurd, and virulent 
philippic against England ; Fouche having re- 
ported, among other falsehoods^ *^ that English 

travellers 
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tn^Tellers in France, and Georges, and the 
chouans residing in England, were closely coo- 
oected, and bad conspired with the disaffected 
persons who were about him." 

On the 15th of the same month, Buona- 
parte^s birthday, Talleyrand had an oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the first consul, ^^ upon 
the tranquillity that reigned every where, and 
the union of all parties under his mild but 
firm government, which he had heard with so 
much satisfaction from Dubois, the police pre* 
feet, who assured him that, for the last ox 
months, he had not received any intelligence 
of discontent or disaffection, either among fo- 
reign or intestine rivals or enemfes." This 
compliment made Buonaparte thoughtful, and 
the next morning he ordered Dubois, to send 
to him, for the future, his police accounts in 
secret, and to co^inue to forward them to 
Fouch^, as was his duty. 

These counter-reports proved both the guilt 
f^nd intentions of Fouchfc, who some tin^e afber 
was unexpectedly dismissed as a police minis* 
t^r ; but this crafty intriguer posses^d . too 
many of Buonap<^rte*s political, revolutionary, 
and Jomihf. secrets f to be entirely disgraced, 

and 
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and he was therefore appointed a senator; a 
place of httle profit and less importiance.* 

Wheh the Swiss mock-consulta was put into 
tequiaition for Paris, Helvetia, after being en- 
slaved, was insulted, by seeing such a vile man 
^ Fouch6 onfe of the consular negociators, or 
rather dictators, as to the future constitution of 
that country ; a person who was an accomplice 
of those Septembrizers who, on the 2d Septem« 
ber, 1792, ki the Abbey prison, murdered the 
unfortunate Swiss officers and soldiers that had 
escaped their fury on the 10th of the preceding 
August, and whose blood bad neither been re- 
venged by their country, nor regretted nor be- 
wailed by Franfce. 

At hils ^office Fouch^ was seldom accessib]e, 
if money or women had not prepared the way. 
He made, during 1800 and 1801, large sums 
erf money by the permissions (surveillances) 
granted to emigrants to return to France^ 
notie were sold for-iess than twenty, and some 
as high as a hundred Louis d'ors. In the usual 
routine of office, he depended entirely upon his 
chefs des divisions and chefs de iureau^ some 

of 

♦ The particulars of this Intiigue are taken from Les Nouvelles 
ila Main, No. IV.. an. xi* and La Police de Fouchd devoil^» 
page 72. 
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of whom had been employed at the police for 
upwards of thirty years. He was implacstble 
against any one of his inferiors who took 
bribes without sharing them with him. In 
August 1800, in one Decade of Thermidor; he 
sent four cfiefs de bureau and ten clerks, only 
on suspicion, without a trial, to Cayenne.— 
His secret general police was under th^ direc- 
tion of his secretary Desmarets,* called by the 
French ike damned soul of F(mche. It was he 
^ho examined all stat^ prisoners, and among 
others, last summer ( J 802), the Duke of Bouil-^ 
Ion. Talleyrand pretends, alid with some jus- 
tice, to have discovered all the plots of the 
royalists in England, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany, during the last war, and that the 
arrests and seizures made of most state priso* 
ners, and their papers, originated in the infor- 
r mation 

* Desmarets is about 34 years of agc^the son of a breeches*niaker 
at FoDtainbleau. By the generosity of an Italian, settled in France, ^ 
be was educated at the College of Harcourt, at Paris. In 1794 he 
sent his benefactor to the scaffold, and forced his only child, as the 
condition of saving her life, to accept him for her husband. He was 
one of FoQch^'s associates at Lyons and in La Vend^. In 1800, 
he caused his own brother, whose poverty was a reproach to hit 
afHuence, to be transported to Cayenne, where he died. He is a 
tyrant^ over his wife and family, and keeps a mistress in his owm 
house.— I.a Police de Fouche devQiie^ page -77. 
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mation which the police obtained frqm the fo- 
reign oflBce.* 

Future ages may judge of the moral and po- 
litical principles of all classes of society of the 
present day, when it is known that persons of 
rank and fashion, from most countries in Eu« 
rope, travelling in France, have degraded 
themselves by dancing attendance at the of- 
fice, and waiting for hours in the ante-chami* 
bers of this Fouch6, merely tb obtain an au-» 
dience, and his signature to a p^r^^, which, ena- ' 
bled them to leave free France with safety, 
and to return to their homes with a broken 
constitution and a ruined fortune, x)ften after 
having lost their health with one sex, and their 
property, loyalty, morals, and religion, with 
another. 

It is to be remembered, that Fouche, in his 
promotion to the senate, was accompanied by^ 
the atheist Roederer, and by the christian, or 
rather consular, archbishop of Paris ; so that 
Buonaparte added on the same day to this he« 
terogenous collection of senators, a regicide, 
a convicted assassin and thief, a known atheist^ 
a traitor to his accomplices and to his King, 
and an bI4 respectable priest, who, from dor 



La Police de Fouch^ deToil6, page 68. 
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tage, beiqg ninety-two years old, bad been 
persuaded first to accept a revolutionary mitre, 
and afterwards to dishonour the purple, and 
scandalize religion, by becoming a Corsiean 
senator. 

The office of minister of the general police 
in the French Republic was, after Fouchi's 
promotion, united with that of the grand judge, 
a chief officer of the Corsiean Legion of Ho- 
nour. Regnier, the person who occupies this 
place, has, since the Revolution, been, by 
turns, a jacobin and a terrorist ; has carried the 
red cap and adored Marat ; has been the pro- 
moter of revolutionary tyranny, in the name 
of liberty ; has, at all times, either as a legis- 
lator or a judge, opposed moderate and recom- 
mended violent measures.* It is therefore to 
be supposed, that if with Fouch^ the tyrant of 
the police was removed, tl)e police tyranny 
will be continued ; and as long as France re- 
mains a republic, its police, organized by him, 
will remain the same, and never suffer either 
any change or diminution in its vexations, 
corruptions, or oppressions. 
. Fouch^ is distinguished by an insinuating 
character, and a certain easy and agreeable 

manner 

* Dicfionnaire Biographique, torn. iii« page 236. 
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manner of expressing himself. He writes and 
transacts business with faicility, and has great 
knowledge, both of the Revolution/and/of all 
men who have acted a part in it. He knows 
their foibles, . th^ir, ^passipps, and their, vicfss^ 
and how to turn th0p[i. to tl^e best advantage. 
As a friar he was ungirateful and ungenejcous '^ 
as a depiuty of the National Ganvention, crue^ 
and infamou^j.enforeing the awful, decrees, 
and aggravating even the dreadful ; and, asW 
minister, despotic to his inferiors,. treacherdu$ * 
to his equals, and obsequious, submi^ive, ahU 
contemptible wjth his sujjeriors, Frpm his 
present senatorial nullity not muc^ w^re to bQ 
apprehended, wer^ he not sti,tl^he favourite, 
and often the counsellor of Buonaparte*. 

• On the Idth of Joly, 1804, Fouche V«, ?gam appoijited the 
ministQr-general of th? French police, and is now w great a favoa- 
rite with Buonaparte as ever. Madame Buonaparte h^s brOo^t 
about a reconciliation between hhn «nd Talleyraiid. ' 

■•' VOL, I. * ■' ' - •^.' ..■J--./ 
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' fa revolutionary tioses, when royalty is ca- 
lumniated, hutnUiated, degrslded, and insult* 
cd; when rank without power, virtue without 
riches, and religion without hypocrisy, are 
exposed to the* contempt of the rebel without 
honour, the rich without generosity, and the 
hypocrite without a conscience:— in such 
times; w<ien it is not regarded whether, the 
powerful is guilty, the rich infemdus, or the 
pretender to religion an atheist; when little 
morality is found in the first classes of society, 
and less religion among the people ; when re* 
Bellion is not only excited jvith impiniity, end 
encouraged hy success, but successful by the 
weakness or selfishness of princes, by the in- 
trigue^ of their favourites, the ti^eachery of 
their ministers, and the ignorance of their 
counsellors ; — in such times, it cannot be un- 
interesting to read the revolutionaiy life of one 
of the revolutionary kings of faction, who, 
during four years, commanded the destiny of 
Europe; who has fraternized with kings, 
plundered empires^ enslaved nations,^ changed 

^republics 
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republics into the provinces of priaces> and 
made [Principalities provinces of^a republic^ 

Many nobles of the first families in France, 
whq wer6 persecuted by their creditors, or dis* 
hpnoared by their vices^ who had no property 
or character to lose, and nojionour to preserve, 
joined with ardour in a revolution, which, 
from its beginniog, pi^mised to level all d|s»> 
tinctions between the good and the vicious, the 
worthy and the worthless ; and this accounts 
for Viscount De JG^as bebg among^st its first 
supporters and promoters* 

Pat^l Francois Jean Nicolas Viscount JH 
Barras was born at Foxempboux, in Provencef 
on the SQtb June, 1755, and is descersded from 
one of the most ancient families in that county. 
It is a saying there — ** Noble cbmme Us Bar* 
raSj aussi anciens que les rochers de Proojence^^ 
tjA the age of sixteen, he* obtained a commis* 
sion as a sublieutenant in tjie regiment of 
dragoons of Languedoc, where he soon caused 
himself to be remarked, not for his talents and 
application, but for his vices and irregularities. 
Daring the reign of the virtuous (.oui^r XVL 
nobility ni'as never a protection to the infa- 
jcnous, nor poverty an excuse for baseness.'— 
Barras having api^rdpriatdd to himaelf 100 
12 Louis 
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Louis d'ors, belonging to one of his comradesy 
was puWicIy degraded, and dismissed >with hu- 
miliation and disgrace.* 

Barras' family was as poor as it was iilustri- 
ous ; and one of its members had, to give him 
an opportunity of /aising a fortune, obtained 
the very lucrative place of govemot* in the Isle 
of France. Dishonoured at home, Barras was 
Very happy to obtain, through the influence of 
this relative, a place in the regiment of P<mi* 
dicherry, chiefly composed of young adven^ 
turers, who, like himself, having neither. pro- 
perty nor reputation in Europe, went to the 
Indies, in the hope of acquiring both. In pro* 
ceeding to join his regiment, he was wrecked 
upon a sunken rock near the Maldive Islands, 
on the coast of Cororaandel. Dangerous'as his 
situation was, he now manifested both courage 
and presence of mind. After many hardships, 
he at length arrived safely at Pondicherry, 
whfere he remained'untii it was compelled to 
surrender to the English. He afterwards 
served.on board M. De Sufirein's squadron, and 
with the French troops at the Cape .of Good 
> Hope. 

» See Le Thif-, published at Paris, August 1 79t. After the Re- 
i^olutionof the4th Septemberi in tke same y«ar, Barras transporjtod 
the author to Cayenne, 
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^ Hope. When peace was concluded, he return^ 
ed to Europe, where he arrived in 1784, with 
the rank of captain-lieutenatit, without having 
either retrieved his character, or bettered Im 
forturte. 

Great cities as pften conceal the shame o| 
the guilty, as the virtues and sufferings of the 
unfortunate: as often does impudent crime 
meet there with resources^ as modest worth is" 
left in distress* After Barras' return, from 
India, he went to Paris, and there joined th^ 
numerous gamesters and debauchees with 
whom that city abounds : he soon after mar-* 
died a prostitute, kept, a gambling-hot)se, her. 
same £EKshionable and despised, and, with, a 
competence, waii scorned. 

In such a situation the- Revolution found 
him, without honour, probity, or character, 
or any pretension to either. He was disowned 
by his 'parentis^ slighted by his relatives, and 
Lliuimed by their acquaintance ; the Orleans, 
faction bad, therefore, not much trouble to 
add to the number of their associates such an 
a^ccomplice. He was observed among the 
plunderers in the suburb of St. Antoine in 
April, among the murderers and captors of the 
JE 3 Bastile 
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Bastfle in July, and among the assassins at 
V^rsaille* in October, 1789. 

The alarm which the plots ami crudties of 
iiit Orleans faction caused every where in 
France, and the'^temporary disgrace of its na- 
minal chief, the late infeaK>i»..I>ake of Or* 
leans, made Banrat, like mttoy other fashionable 
patriots, change sides, and become the de^t 
Aovncer and witness againsC those in whose 
erimes and confidence he bad heretofore 
participated. 

Afte# many long and tumultuous debates^ 
the Nattona) Assembly decreed^ tiM the Ttik 
btttial of the Cbatekt should trf those -who 
were accused or suspected of brtng the eonqiw 
rators against their King and the Rx>yal Famiiy 
on the 5th and 6th of October 1189. tie 
therefore made bis bargain with La Fayette ^ 
and having obtained a company in a colonial 
regiinent, he turned evidence against the Duke 
of Orleans and the Count de Mirabeau, and, 
by his discoteries, these traitors were deeply 
involved . He finished his deposition with these 
remarkable words : ^ That havings an the Sth 
of Octobe7*y hear d^ three persons utter horrible 
things of the King and Queen-, he desired to he 
atlorved to prove to thefn the innocence of 

THE 
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THE KiKG ; but WHS so ill received^ that he was 
finxed to retire, shuddering with horror*.^ 
The money of Orleans, and die intrigoet of 
MirabeaOy hdwerer, caused the intiinidated 
Assembly, aii^ the too good Louts XVI. to 
bury in oblivion the dN>cking paiticiilars oi 
this (conspotacy* 

In I'^SO', ifrisen all loyal officers resigned their 
eoimiiissiooS) Barras received one in a regi- 
ifiem at the Irie de Bourboti ; bu) anafchy at 
that time was as great in the i^olonies as in 
Frajsce ; and in eatpectation <^ the issue, Bar^ ' 
rai was permitted to remain at Paris. 

1 4 That 

# M Qu^ayaat •atenitu, le 5 d'Octobre, tr^ia penonnei vomird^ 
hoanan d« Boi et dt hi Bcl&«» il avoit voolu \nw prover l'i nko- 
CurcB Sil Roi I BiftM «^»yMkt to mai rcfir, U s*etbit eloign^ ea 
^REMissANT d'ho«.iieu«..»— Proc«i du 5 ct 6 ,d'Oct. 1789, 
page €6. 

' Vfhem two of ^ jodget from Hhf Clmlelet deraanded an avdieBet 
- ff the QuetD, to ipqiure of her what she knew^ &boot tl^t ]{loU aft 
the 5th and 6th of October 1789, they received this noble and gene- 
Tous answe; s " / have teen every thing, I ?tave known every iking, 
hit J kao^ forgotten every thing (J'ai tout rUe, J'ai tout s&e, maia 
J'ai tout oobli^.) It W well knowa^ that if two of the King's gmrde 
du corps had not stopt the assassins .sent by Orleans to murder the 
Queen, in the morning of, the 6th of October, by calling out to her 
to save herself, and sacrificing their own lives to grre her time to 
escape, she would co-tainly have perished that day« In her 
journey the same day from Versailles to Paris, the cruel Parisian 
mob carried the heads of those two garde du corps upon piJces, be** 
fofi-the Queen^s carriage ! ! ! 
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That a traitor to his Kkig will easily betraja 
faction, Barras had already proved ; but the 
Orleans party wanted. his revolutionary expe- 
rience, and therefore overlooked' his revolui 
tionary treachery. He again shared in their 
confidence, propagated their principles, plotted 
against the throne, and undermiofid«the altar. 
By the influence of the Orleans r^ietioint' he 
was, in August 1792, appointed a jui'orof the 
High National Court at Orleans, atribunal iq^ 
stituted to try all persons suspect^ to be inU 
mical to the Revolution, and as such pro* 
•scribed. It was erected by the Constituent 
Assembly in June 1791, and was the forerun- 
ner of Robespierre^s Revolutionary Tribunal ; 
but Barras had no time to exercise his honour* 
able function as a revolutiouary juror, because 
the sovereign people at Paris, who had mur- 
dered the numerous prisoners confined in the 
many gaols of that city, after forcing the Na- 
tional Assembly to order the Orleans prisoners 
to Paris, went to meet them, on their way thi* 
ther, at Versailles, and there cruelly and basely 
butchered them. 

» In September 1792, Barras was elected, for 
the department of the Var, a member of the 
National Convention ; an assembly composed 

of^ 
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of every thing that was vile and infamous, but 
intended to renovate the government of France 
and to regenerate Frenchmen ; to establish a 
republic upon the ruins of the throne ; to pro- 
cure republican equality instead of monarchi- 
cal liberty ; and to change the subjects of a 
king into free citizens of a commonwealth. 
How it succeeded, we have all witnessed ; and 
Frenchmen, when they remember what they 
have suffered these last eleven years, what 
they were be/ore^ what they meant to be^ and 
what they are^ cannot b^it curse a Convention 
that was the disgrace and detestation of France 
and of Europe. » 

In 1790, Barras wished to prove to the ca- 
lumniators of Louis XVI. THE INNOCENCE of 

that monarch. With the accustomed consist- 
ency of modern patriots and factious men, be, 
iji 1793, condemned hh innocent and good 
King to the death of a criminal, and by it con- 
firmed the historical truth, that a rebel easily 
becomes a regicide. 

Degraded nobles and apostate priests have 
brought forward the most ungenerous and cruel 
measures, and committed the most disgusting 
atrocities of the French Revolution. It was in 
consequence of Barras' and Billaud de Va- 
i B - rennes' 
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rennes* horrid speeches at the Jacobin Club, 
that the unfortunate Queen and the virtuous 
Madame Elizabeth ascended the scaffold. 

Barras has neither political nor ihilitary ta- 
lents ; but he possesses,, in aii ample degree, 
all the low cunning of the intriguer, with all 
the indelicacy and impudence of the unprin- 
cipled knave ; he therefore, alternately, served 
and betrayed the Orleans faction, and served 
and betrayed the Brissot faction ; and was, by 
turns, the accomplice and accuser of Marat, 
Danton, and Robespierre. 

When, in liSS, he observed the popularity 
of Robespierre to increase, and his cruekies to 
silence clamour by terror, he insinuated hina- 
self into the protection of the younger Robes- 
pierre, and prostituted an unfortunate cousin, 
^ in order to change that protection intoirfendsbip. 

After Toulon had surrendered to the English, 
Barras was sent, with the younger Robespierre 
and Freron, as a deputy of the National Con- 
vention, to organize an army ^or the recap- 
turfe of that city. All the violent measures in 
the south of France, and the permanency of 
the guiltotine at Marseilles, Orange, Avignon, 
and other places, were the results of Barras* 
orders and regulations.. 

It 
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It was4uving tbe siege of Toulon that Bar* 
raft feroieci hk acquainttoce with Buonaparte. 
After that city had been evacuated by the 
£ngli$h> Buonaparte executed the cruel orders 
of Barras; and their victims, the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Toulon, were murdered en 
ma^se*. 

The friendships, or rather the connexicms, of 
the guilty, aire seldom of long duration. ) In 
sharing the plunder c^ the Tbulonese, Barras. 
did not observe the equality prevalent in his 
proclamations,, and in the speeches of bis feU 
low rebeU of the National Convention* ' He 
and Frerondefraxkded the younger Robespierre 
of his part, and were therefore recalled from 
this patriotic mission* 

. At his return to I^aris, Barras observed, 
from the coodnct of the elder Robespierre^ 
that he was in disgrace, and he knew that dis* 
grace,, with Robespie^rre, must be death. He 
th^efore .united with Tallien, Bourdon, and 
I 6 several 

• Upon the faith of a pTOclanation of Barras, Robespierre, and 
FreroD, offi^ring a pardon to all TouIones6 who had'nerved or as- 
sisted the English d^^riug their occupation of Toulon, and ivhb 
.should aMenbleon the Grand Place, to give in their names, and 
take the oath of equality, upwards of 1200 men, women, and chiU 
dren^came (hither together; but they were all hutchered by ^rape- 
shot from Buonapartes cannon. His report of this patriotic iran^- 
«C<<o;^ is signed Brutus Buonaparte, citizen sans-culotte. 
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several other persons proscribed by Robe* 
spierre, who confounding, as all French rebels 
have done, their own safety and interest with 
the interest and welfare of their country, con- 
spired the destruction of a tyrant who h^d 
published his deternxination to destroy them ; 
and they pretended to have saved France frf^m 
his bloody^tyranny, whenthey only saved their 
own lives from .his guillotine ; for, as long as 
Barras and his accomplices could share with 
security in Robespierre's crimes, the honour 
and safety of their country and the sufferings 
of thoir countrymen were never thought of, 
but Robespierre was their idol. 

After the death of Robespierre, Barras was 

, a member of the Militarj^ and Diplomatic Com- 
mittees, and of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Having no talent hut audacity, no recommen- 
dation but crime, he was not a member of any 
.great influence ; and when, in 1795, a Consti- 
tutional Committee was decreed, he was ex- 
cluded from it. 

At this period Barras' only aim^ was secu- 
rity ; and his only security, he thought, was in 
a distant mission ; he intrigued, therefore, to 

, procure it, and obtained for himself the nomi- 
nation as. a conventional governor of the Isle 

of 
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of France ; and for his worthy friend Buona- 
parte, i;rho bad the ^ame inducement to leavQ: 
his country, and to avoid the reproaching eyes 
of Frenchmen, - he : proei:wed permission to go 
to Constantinople, uiider the protection of the 
French ambassador^ there to offer his services 
as an officer of artillery. 

It is said, that CrcmiweU hid actually em- 
barked, with some other fanatics, for America, 
but was stopped 'and prevented from sailing, 
which consequently' was the cause of his sub- 
sequent crimes a^d elevation < When Barras 
was ready to set out for L'Ofient,and Buofidr- 
parte for Marseilles, the indiscreet zeal of the 
royalists united all guilty m^n ; and the greater 
their guilt, so much greater was the confidence 
which their accomplices placed in them. The 
destination of Barras and Buonaparte was 
changed ; and to this change may truly be as- 
cribed all that Europe has suffered since 1795, 
and what it still endures,* 

Barras, 

* Barras had received hi» instructions, and an American vessel 
was waiting for him at L'Orient. To save Buonaparte his travelling 
expences', he was en^rust^ with dispatches for the French ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, and a Ragasan vessel was hired at Marseilles 
to carry, him thither. The imprudent arming of the Parisians 
changed his destiny, and the destiny of the world, Le Recueil 
d'Anecdote, p; 196, 
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- BarraS) like most men who bad diriuxioured 
the military aenrice before tfae Rerolution, and 
who were inenAerrof the national Conreation, 
had promoted himself to the rank of a general ; 
but fearing his own ability^ when he was of- 
fered the command of the conrentionid troops 
against the armed Parisian sections, he caused 
Buonaparte to be appointed general and com- 
mander, under his inspection as a national deu 
puty. 

The massacre of tbe Tristans by Buona. 
parte, on the 6th of October 1195, made Barras 
a director ; and it was now that, for the first 
, time, his ignorance, insolence^ and goilt, as- 
snmed the pretension of information, and the 
language of power, without understanding the 
manners of high station, or the etiquette of so. , 
reri^ighs. He appropriated to himself all the 
hunting equipages, all the unsold pictures and 
furniture of his murdered king ; and insulted 
foreign sovereigns and indepeiidant states, by 
treating their amfa(^iss^dors with insolence, con- 
tempt, and cruelty, by ordering them to quit 
France, or by sending them to the Temple. — 
Passion and caprice were his only law of na- 
tions ; and his equality, upon his republican 
throne, was to endure neither a superior nor 
an equal, . With 
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With all the arrogance of an upstart, and all 
the cruelty of a rebel, he united the haugbti* 
nessof a>des|]K)t,and*the vices of a man highly 
corrupt. He kept a seraglio of women, but 
^v^as suspected of other infamous propensities, 
and was~always surrounded by young apd de- 
bauched men, ivhd owed to him their promo- 
tion ; while persons of merit, morality, and 
virtue, were disregarded, neglected, or op- 
pressed. He was generally accused of crimes^ 
as abominable as unnatural ; and when, in July 
1798, be ordered yOuog Do Bourg, formerly 
a page to the king, to^ be shot as an emigrant, 
it was commonly reported and believed at Pa- 
ris, that he died a victim to Barras' detestable 
passion.* 

Barras promoted Buonaparte to be a com- 
mander in Italy in 1796, and made Talleyrand 
a minister in 1797 ; and it was by his con* 
nexipn with, and the assistance of those two 
traitors, that, on the 4th of September 1797, he 
again crushed tjhe hopes of royalty ,f procured 

new 

* The author was a prisoner with Du 'Bour^, in the Temple, 
in July 1796, when he was carried to be shot ; and heard fromhim 
ipany shocking particulars, which delicacy presents him from mea- 
tioning. 

f By the massacre of the Parisiams, in October 1795, he had 
disappointed royalty for the first time. 
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new success to rebellion, and new respite for 
regicides and rebels. 

Barras, when he shared the throne of France 
with four other guilty men, under the appella- 
tion of Directors, was by turns a jacobin, a 

* royalist, a democrat, or an aristocrat : — Shaving 
no principles of his own, the only motive for 
his conduct was fear, and his only policy was 
to continue in power. In 1796 he caused some 
jacobins to be guillotined; in 1797, he trans- 
ported some royalists^ in 1798 he> condemned 
some aristocrats ; and in 1799 be annulled the 
elections of the democrats chosen forthe Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred. At all times, h6wever, 
he feared and courted the jacobins more than 
the royalists. 

- While, in 1799, after the, defeats of the re- 
publican armies in Italy and Germany, the roy- 
alists were organizing themselves in La Vendue, ' 
and the jacobins at Paris were preparing their 
reign of terror, Barras, by the advice of Tal- 
leyrand and Sieyes, hastened the return of 
Buonaparte from Egypt, as the only means of 
continuing rebellion, and of saving himself 
and his associates. ' 

It is often naore easy, in countries distracted 

by civil commotions, to get into power with 

advantage 
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advantage and popul^ity^than to qpifeU wifch- 
Oi^l; rifik a64:lietdsta|ipnv j-i3*i;r^ was x?^rtainly 
^te«^ t^at!8y«nftpaiitejjin.pr(e^^nci? to aiiy 
otbet lAan^ should :8pccs6e4. JbiaiLj W^t.fae wof 
poiv^tkQ^ ^ith .fiaoaaps^rteV \isur[)iQg: ji 
pow^. Ic^bifo^elf a)qne, lyj^ich he bad )>e€|^ 

£EMrce<ji>^a;S(i^re^WJith fpvif ^f»R9kl^^ > ^i^j^ W^R 
iyQftwi»g bwr tp^iqate the^gratjt^^ pf^jih* 
gful^y^ he .^as^fpgrebei^siye tbatyPjiii9n^part^ 
ifould treat bifll^ as hjeha^ treated bis riyYip^l^^c^ 
complices, a^nd expected de^th or exile to fcim 
low dethroned usurpation.. ^ 

After BuoD^par^e bad> with the assistance of 
his brother Lucieiryvswioflleld^ the Bourbons 
out of their t^ojoe,; and ^ JQjireptory of its 
power, Barrassent his\seiQi^^i7 Bottot to the 
Corsican> to knp^ttrinwhatQianner he^Atei^ded 
to act with bis revolutitinary .prede<?essor* — 
Buonaparte^sansw^wa,$ laconic, and little sa-* 
tisfactory to a mig^ zander who^e prdej^s be h^d 
butchered twelve hundred Toulonese and eight 
thousand Parisians ; " Tell jBarras (said he) 
that he musHptww I do not like bloody and that I 
am notcrueiy This Corsican message was not 
very consolatpry to a' trembling traitor; Barras 
therefore wrote a- long-letter to Buonaparte, ia 

which 
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which he expcstokted on their former friend* 
ship, and the services thai he hud rendered 
him. He added, fhat, net depending upon his 
life in a revokitioR where so many had pei- 
risbed, he had deposited in a banker^s hnnds^ 
tnLoTuhn^ tUt Buonapart^fs former kttetsU 
him ; besides a memoriaty eentaining ihepar^ 
Hculitrs ofihe mgin and eonfihuanee of iheit 
^eqtiaintance / how Btwnaparte had murdered 
9ts a i&rrorisi at Touton, and as9assinaied as M 
republican at Paris ; how he married hd 
(Barrai) mistress to fain promotion, and 
prostituted his noi/e to obtam a command i how 
he transported French soldiers to Egypty tosi^ 
tence their demands <f what was due to their 
victories in Italy; how he had deserted the rem* 
nant of a defeated army entirely con/lding in 
him, at a time when it was thre^tenedwith inc'-^ 
vitable desfructiony either frc&n the arms of its 
enemies or from the disedses of climate ; hew 
his'poison had murdered those wounded soldiers 
who had fought his battles ; and his bayonets 
butchered disarmed enemies y tnXsting to ike 
laws of wary of humanity^ «S-f. SfC. So long as 
hedived (Barras continued ) these letters and this 
memorial would never be published ; but they 

should 
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sketM appear ih^imhifU he teas, no «nore*-^ 
B»Qnapafte b^ afterwards an/ interview with 
Barras, and settled upon him an aonuity of 
IflOjOOO Itvres, on condition, that he sbouki 
n6t rrmde at Paris.^ 

Barraa then retiled tohis estate ai Groftboi9|» 
near Paris ; but Fouchj^ soon i&wd out- that b^ 
plotted anew with Arei>a and other jacobiile | 
and he waa f ore)^ to retire to Brussel&i nndc^ 
ibe inapection c^ the prefect Doi^lcet de Pont 
CoftUnti anotb^ degraded rebel nobleman.-— 
Ever there he has not escaped the susjpicion of 
Beonaparie^ and of hk grand judge the ni* 
Mster of Police. ](Ie baa been accused, at the 
same time^v of favouring the schemes of the 
royali6t3y of serring the plots of the jacobins ; 
and conspiring to usnrp the supreme authority,, 
This last re{Mroach was made against him three 
ye^s ago (in 1600) by Buonaparte himself, 
and was repeated again at Brussels, in an in* 
t^view of a quarter on an honr, the only tim^ 
that he saw Buonapart^ during his stay in Bra« 
bant in 1803> the First Consul having ordered 
four Mamelulces to be quartered in Barraa' 

houae,.' 

•SetyLesNouvelles i U Main, Frimure PaiL viii. No. III. 
page 9 & 10. ^ - 
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house, and to whose care he laras consigned 
lintil the former had left Brussels, This new 
tyranny aikl contempt have highly e^rasperaied 
Barras, who cannot shew himself in the streetsi 
without meeting with insults from the mob^ 
eiicoumg^d^ tod protected by the police*— 
BuonaparteVobj^ct is, no doubt, ei their io pro-^ 
vokis' Barfas' inta some indiscreet measure, 
wSich may ajiord an opportunity to transport 
bim. tb the colonies ; or to force him to shut 
himself up a prisoner in his own house, andb« 
indebted for his safety to his^ obscurity.* 
' Barras Is tall and robust, but not handsome ; ' 
l^is complexion is of a yellow hciB, and bis iface 
has often convulsive movements, or, as Carnot 
has said, he contmually gncts/m his feeth. When 
in the Di^ectoty, among the awkward and ig* 
noble figures of his associates, he was distin- 
guished and admired by strangers, who, if they 
\ik& seen him in the croiyd, would hardly have 
noticed hira ; He bias no genius, but good sense ; 
and has shewn some judgment even in the 
crimes that he has committed, or caused to be 
•committed. He has more activity than infor- 
mation, more ambition than capacity. During 
: " the 

* S^e Journal d'Olivarius, July, 1803. 
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the four years that he was a director, he in- 
fluenced the determinations of the Directory 
more than any of its other members, although 
h6 was the most ignorant, and preferred plea- 
sure to business ; because .they knew him to be 
more desperate than courageous, and feared 
his ferocity more than his bi;avery/ All Barras' 
panegyrists extol his great courage ; but no 
cruel man can be called courageous ; and that 
Barras has always been cruel, even his flat- 
terers cannot deny. On all occas,ions when 
the courage of Barras has been put to a trial, 
he has had no choice left between victory and 
death : and he did from despair, what a cow- 
ard, in his situation, would have done from 
fear. 

As long as Barras was in power, all hrs bio- 
graphers .were his panegyrists. Since his exile, 
those ^¥ho, at the expence of truth, painted, 
not the man, but the director, have wanted 
either honour or impartiality enough to correct 
what was erroneous, or to revoke what was 
false, in their former characters of this person. 
The present sketch has therefore been thought 
necessary, not only to prevent our cotempo- 
raries from being misled, but to inform poste- 
rity concerning a man who has acted such a 

. conspicuous 
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con^icttoos part upon the reTolutionary stage 
df Fiance and Evrope « 

* Tbe teioer ch a y x lfw of Barns vcie (he production of revo^ - 
lationary (bttcrers or enthnsiastSj and chiefly copied from a work 
called L/i Cinq Hommet, or from Dr. ^ey^s Fragments of Paris ; 
an ftathor who, as « true philosopher of the Ficndi sduwl, although 
bom a Oemmn, has alike Admiicd La Fayette and Mirabeau^ 
Brissot and Petion, Marat and Rob^pierre, Rewbel and Barras, 
and who is at present the strenuous admirer of the military despot, 
the Conkan nsurpur and tyrant, Boooaparte ! yet Dr. Meyer pre- 
tends tbbea republican, and a lover of liberty aind equality I ! ! 

Camof s answer to Banas* accusation against htm, printed at 
Nuremburgh, 1798, contains some of the remarks inserted here, 
hot with caution, as Carnot was Banas' fnemy. 
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C itJl ) 
ROEDERER, 

^vt OF bvokaparte's senators. 



RoEDEBER was a coiinsellor of the parliament 
of Metz, when, in 1789, he was elected a de- 
puty to the States General. In every part of 
France, most of thpse who were chosen mem- 
bers to these States, were before known either 
as disaffected or as intriguers, either as ency- 
clopedists, atheists, philosophers, or econo- 
mists ;* and to these last Roederer pretended 
to belong. 

All the plotters against the throne and the 
altar were enlisted under the banners of one 
or the other of these very numerous parties 
and sects, which were constantly speculating, 
scheming, preachings and writing, about po- 
litics and religion. In all classes of soc;ety in 
France^ just before tihe Revolution, it was as 

fashionable 

* Voltaire, Diderot, D'AIjsmbert, Helvetius, and othert, called 
themadTesphilQiophers, and, at&och, inierted in the Freneh JEaey^ 
clopcdia^ieir irreligious and .anitfi40cial pvodoctions : tfafir adht- 
mts 'v«re tbeaB^ase cUled Eiwryxdopedisty. 

The late minister of Louis XVl. Turgot, and Diipont pe Ne- 
mours, were, vith Roederer, the mo«t active of the econbmists: so 
styled from Uieir absifrd ncfifitnfs of daogsi^u^ of imprtc^ble in* 
aorations in the political eoooony of states. 
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fashionable to be disconteotedy and to speak 
in favour of innovation under the name of re- 
form, as it was ridiculous and dangerous to be- 
lieve and acknovdedg^ that our ancestors knew 
as much as \ye do, and that monarchy is, for 
the welfare of mankind, the best of govern- 
jnents, and Christianity the best and only reli- 
gion for future felicity, as well as for present 
policy. Amongst all these fashionables, Rce- 
derer was the most fashionable. Speaking 
with fluency the language of sophistry, he se- 
duced the ignorant, confirtned the irresolute, 
converted the weak, and bid defiance to shame, 
morality, and religion. Married to a virtwous 
woman, by whom he had several children, he 
publicly kept the wife of his private secretary 
as his mistress, with whom he squandered away 
the dowry of his wife, the inhfclritancfe* of his 
children, ^-iid the forturte of his faifnily ; he 
was, besides,'in debt, extravagant, and ambi- 
tious ; jand therefore jbineil With ardour, in the 
beginning of the Revolution, those traitors who 
prepared the way for it.*. . 

When the States-Generaldecreed .theinselves 
to be a Nat:ional Assembly j Rioeaferef beiongcd 

* See LePaffiot Roedcrer denuuKtu^i .printeU by AatoMie at 
Metz, 1792, page 4r • ' . •• , r 
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to the Orleans faction : after the massacre at 
Versailles, when this faction became detested, 
he united himself with La Fayette and his 
party, to create (what was as absurd as impo- 
litic) a royal democracy. 

Roederer was a member of several commit- 
tees, and one of the advocates and propagators 
of the dangerous Rights of Man: he voted for 
the destruction of the nobility, for the cessation 
of privileges, for the sale of the church lands, 
and for the schism in the religion of his coun- 
try. 

With all that duplicity which has often been 
the reproach of his countrymen, the people of 
Lorraine, he continued to serve the cause of 
rebellion, and at the same time to court the fa* 
vour of royalty by an hypocritical moderation ; 
his speeches were democratical, his conduct 
equivocal, but his anonymous writings • were 
loyal. 

Roederer had too great ambition not to pre- 
tend to celebrity, yet too great cowardice to 
aspire to renown as chief of a party. Any fac- 
tion which he observed to be popular he flat- 
tered ; and he cajoled its opposers, by present- 
ing plans of reconciliation that he knew could 
never be accepted, but w^hich were serviceable 

VOL. I. K to 
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to him in the several conflicts for power be- 
tween the several rival rebels, either as a re- 
commendation to notice^ or an extenuation of 
deceit. 

As an economist, he had claims to be a mem- 
ber of the Financial Committee,which, in 1 790, 
was the dispenser of assignatsand the disposer 
of the national treasury ; but as there were so 
many more popular rebels of the National As- 
sembly, who, like him, had debts to pay, to 
his mortification he was excluded. 

Roederer's principal creditors were the Jews 
at Metz, who, with their sectaries, suflered in 
France an unjust and odious oppression, both 
from political prejudice and religious fanati- 
cism. To pay his debts, and to gain new re- 
sources for future prodigality, Rosderer did 
not cease to write and to speak, until the Jews 
had obtained the privileges and rights of other 
Frenchmen. For this disinterested^ patriotic, 
and philosophical transaction, he received from 
the synagogue 1 ,200,000 livres.* 

After the return of Louis XVI. from his un- 
fortunate journey to Varennes, he connected 
himself more closely with LaFayette,LaMethe, 
Bamave, and other traitors, who, not satis- 
fied 

* See the bst-mentioned pamphlet, page 18. 
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fied with {laving degraded Enonarchy^ expect- 
ed to reign in the name of their King, and 
were then the distributors of all places and 
pensions. 

When, in September 1791, the Constituent 
assembly was dissolved, the Duke de la Ra* 
chefoucault was elected president of the de- 
partment of Paris, called the Upper Seine, and 
Rcederer its procureur syndic ^ or secretary, 

Rdederer, as well as the other constitutional 
rebels, had nothing more to hope or to appre^ 
h^nd from a sovereign without power, insuk* 
ed, and betrayed; but he had every thing to 
fear from the revolutionary progeny > the jaco* 
bins, who, in their turn, wished to be power* 
ful and rich. In November, 1791, the Duke 
de la Rochefoucault and Roederer intrigued^ 
but in vain, to exclude the jacobin Petionfrom . 
the mayoralty of Paris. This ill success.shew^ 
ed him the necessity of inventing some new 
means to please the jacobins, without losing 
his place or offending his party ; he therefore 
insinuated himself into the friendship of Pe» 
tion, by disclosing to him apart of the delibe- 
rations of the department, entirely composed 
of his enemies.^ 

K 2 At 

* See the saQie pamphlet, page 22. 
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At this period Bcederer spoke publicly in 
favour of constitutional monarchy ; but be 
wrote secretly, with Condorcet and Brissot, on 
the advantage of establishing a republic. In 
his official writings he denounced the jacobins 
as. rebels and conspirators ; but in his private 
publications he praised them as patriots, and 
extolled them as philanthropists. 

It was the policy, as well as the interest, of 
many men of abilities in the National Assem- 
bly, to have a newspaper of their own manu- 
factory, or to be the editors of some well-ac- 
credited paper. M irabeau had his Journal de 
Provence; Brissot his Patriot Frangois^ and 
Condorcet his Chronique de Paris : Rcederer 
therefore was engaged in conducting the 
Journal de Paris, the only daily paper before 
the Revolution : he expected to make it the 
official gazette of the constitutional royalists ; 
but in wishing to content all parties, he offend- 
ed the factious of all factions, to the ruin of 
thirty families, proprietors of this most ancient 
French newspaper. The presses of the Jour^ 
nal de Paris were seized and confiscated by 
Marat's band, after the 10th of August, 1792, 
and again by the jacobin faction of the Direc- 
tory, after the 4th of September, 1797 ; and 

from 
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from being only the editor, he, by many infa- 
mous underhand dealings, has since become 
the sole proprietor of this paper, for which he 
paid no more than what was the profit of a 
single week in 1789.* 

The constitution of 1791 was no sooner ac- 
cepted by the King, than it was undermined by 
the rebellious jacobins ; and a king without 
nobles, and a monarchy of equality, were 
easily changed into a republic of brigands, 
and an anarchy of assassins and plunderers, — 
The first attack against the ruins of the throne, 
however, on the 20th of June, 1792, did not 
succeed ; and the chief conspirator, Petion, 
was, by the department of Paris, censured 
for his negligence, and suspended from his 
functions as mayor of that city. Roederer, as 
secretary, hald concurred in and signed this 
censure and suspension ; but, with his usual 
perfidiousness, he dissuaded the King from 
sanctioning it ; and Petion continued to con-^ 
spire with impunity. 

On that fatal day, the 10th of August, 1792, 

Roederer, as a public functionary, was at the 

castle of the Thuilleries, and, in the name of 

the constitution, ordered the Swiss and the 

K 3 National 

• See Ami des Loix, by Poultier, Dec. 26, 1799. No. 360. 
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bel, Barras, and Carnot, excluded him from a 
place to which he was proposed by the Direc- 
tor La Tourneur. 

To revenge himself, Roederer made his 
Journal de Paris a vehicle of abuse and ridi- 
cule against the Directory ; but, to save him« 
self from their vengeance, his nephew passed 
for, and was nolhinated the editor ; and when, 
after the revolution of the 4th of September, 
1797, tbe jacobin faction of the Directory 
transported most of the editors of newspapers, 
Roederer's nephew was sent to Cayenne (where 
he died) for what his uncle had the cowardly 
infamy to force him to publish.* 

Roederer was, however, ordered to be arrest- 
ed ; but, by a new concealment, escaped for 
the second time the fury and punishment of 
faction. By some pecuniary sacrifices, in 1798, 
his arrest was annulled ; and until the return 
of Buonaparte, he principally occupied him- 
self in antichristian lectures at the republican 
Lyceum, and by speculating in purchases of 
national property. For two years purchase he 
bought and still possesses the numerous forges 
in the countries of Luxemburgh and Metzin ; 

and 

* Secret anecdotes conoerning the 18th Fructidor, by De La 
ReTas> page 9Z, in the Note. 
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and for 12,000 livres in cash he purchased an 
abbey, of \vhich the building alone cost up- 
wards of one million of livres.* 

Some persons now imagined that avarice had 
got the better of his ambition, and that he pre- 
ferred obscurity and safety to power and trou- 
ble; but when Buonaparte wanted to unite all 
the different rebels of all the different factions, 
all traitors either to their king or to their ac- 
complices, Rcederer presented himself, and 
was created a president in the section of inte- 
rior of the Council of State, as a reward for 
the assistance that he, with Talleyrand and 
Volney, had lent Buonaparte in the overthrow 
of the Directory. 

In proportion as the^ortune of Buonaparte 
strengthened his usurpation, Roederer became 
his humble valet, under pretence of being an 
absolute favourite and a necessary counsellor. 
Whatevermeasures Buonaparte proposed, even 
the most tyrannical, absurd, and contradictory^ 
he approved or improved ; in short, his con- 
duct was so base, that he was the scorn and 
contempt even of Buonaparte^s contemptible . 
Council of State. 

When, in the autumn of 1800, Lucien Buo- 

K .5 naparte 

* See Ami des Lmx, by Poultier, Dec. 26, 1799, No. 360. 
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naparte was disgraced, and resigned the mi« 
nistry of the home department, Roederer in- 
trigued to be his successor ; but Talleyrand 
interfered, and, either through jealousy or 
fear, pointed out to Buonaparte the danger of 
trusting this place to a man who, in his present 
situation, had never conferred a place in his 
gift upon talents, but upon ignorant relations, 
or vicious sycophants, in reward for the prosti- 
tution of their wives, sisters, or daughters. 

•In 1801, Rcederer was sent as a pro-consul 
to his native country, a*d to several depart- 
ments in the neighbourhood, to organize the 
different prefectures : he here made a parade 
of his luxury, of his profligacy, and of his 
consequence ; he had his levees at Metz, as 
Buonaparte bad at Paris ; and no petitions were 
received, or, if received, attended to, except 
those presented by vicious beauty to vice in 
power, or accompanied by presents to his son, 
and to his nephew Gentil, who were his confi- 
dential secretaries. 

On Rjoederer's return to Paris, Buonaparte 
made his son a secretary to the legation at 
Amiens, with a promise of being continued in 
the same place with the French ambassador in 
England.* Fouch6 

* See Les NoorcUes a la Mab, Germinal in, x. No. 1 1 . pag. 4. et 5. 
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Fouch^ as well as Roederet bad felt the effect 
of Talleyrand^s exclusive iDfluence with Buo- 
na{>arte, and they therefore agreed to plot his 
ruin. Talleyrand, however, not only disco- 
vered their plan, but .turned it against them- 
selves ; as the first proof of his revenge^ he 
prevented the promisedappointoient of young 
Roederer; and some time after, he caused both 
Fouch6 and Rcederer to be sent into the Se- 
nate; well knowing that senatorial nulli|ty 
would be a severe punishment to intriguing 
activity and to active intriguers. Here pro* 
bably Roederer's revolutionary fortune will 
rest, until some new revolution shall either 
proscribe him again, or change a Corsican se- 
nator into the counsellor or confidant of some 
of the successors of the Corsican. 

There are, however, some farther traits in 
RoBderer's conduct and character which deserve 
notice, because they well depict the man. 

In 1791, Rosderer did every thing in his 
power to expose the parliament of Met2, of 
which he was a member, to the censure of the 
National Assembly, or to imprisonment and to 
a trial at the great National court at Orleans ; 
and this at a pei^iodrwhen prison, trial, and 
death were synonyirious. 

K6 In 
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In 1801, he wrote a long dissertation on the 
neetfii^ity of unanimity in all pablic and civil 
bodies ; and declared, that acounsellor of state 
-who calumniated his comrades, or exposed 
.their defects, was as guilty as one who be- 
trayed the secrets of the state, or who plotted 
against his country. 

In 1790, he created a jacobin club at Metz^ 
as the best support of a constitutional govern-' 
meht ; and he wrote in the Journal de PariSy 
that it was impossible to fix the limits between 
the liberty and the licentiopsness of the press j 
that the latter destroyfed the utility of the 
foTtner* 

In March 1^96, when all clubs were inter- 
dicted, and the liberty of the press was per- 
mitted, he wrote in the same Journal, Ma/ c/wA« 
were only useful against a government which 
one wished to overturn^ but dangerous to a go^ 
vemmeni which one wished to preserve ; that 
clubs make men and undo things; while the li- 
berty of the press is necessary for t\e preserva-^ 
tion both of men and things; the protector of 
governors as well as of the governed.^ 

In 1792, the Swiss citizens of the King's 
guard were by bis treachery sacrificed and 

butchered. 

f Les Noavelles i la Main, Genniaal an. ix. No. VI. pag. 9 et 10. 
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butchered. In 1802, after many intrigues, he 
was made one of the Fjrench negociators who 
imposed upon' the deputies of Switzerland its 
present Corsican constitution. 

Roederer was at all times an enemy to the 
Christian religion ; his writings^ for years^ 
went to ridicule all religions ^ and, in particu^ 
lary the idea of a national religion. In 1802, 
he published an elaborate speech, proving the 
absolute necessity of religion^ and the great 
usefulness of an established, or state religion. 

In his justification to the jacobins, printed 
in 1792, he declared himself to haye been al- 
ways a friend to equality , without which he 
knew no liberty could subsist. In 1802, he 
called the friends of equality, dreamers, fools, 
or rogues ; and said, that where equality was 
' proclaimed, liberty was always annihilated,^ 

Among the Corsican slaves, Roederer is one 
of the greatest anti-Anglomans. He proposed 
in the Council of State, in 1802, to erect into 
a system of education, and to inculcate in 
lessons to all French youth, hatred to England, 
and the necessity of its ruin for the welfare of 
the universe. England is particularly honour- 
ed 

« See Journal de Paris> October ^5^ 1792> and March % ISOa, 
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ed with the detestation of all French rebels ; 
and the more numerous their crimes, and the 
greater their apprehensions of the return of 
order, the more violent is their enmity to 
Great Britain, and the more ardent are their 
wishes for its destruction. 

Roederer, faithful to the double character of 
pretension and perfidy, of insolence and mean* 
ness, praises now a consular republic, as he did 
formerly a constitutional monarchy. He is a 
sycophant to Buonaparte, as he had before 
been to La Fayette, Petion, Robespierre, and 
Barras. Vain without honour, proud without 
dignity, and ambitious without courage, be 
would prostrate himself before the idol of the 
day, whether a legal king or a Corsican usurp, 
er, a prince or a regicide: they are the same 
to him, provided he only cringes, has a plaec^ 
and is noticed. 



( 2or ) 

CHASSEBCEUF DE VOLNEY. 

ONE OF Buonaparte's senators. 



The enthusiasm of the French, since the 
Revolution, for the institutions of the ancients, 
was at first ridiculous and foolish : but after- 
wards dangerous and fatal. They have, by 
turns, shewn an extravagant admiration for un- 
manageable democracies, for a savage anar- 
chy, for badly organized aristocracies, for very 
imperfect legislations, and for a tyrannical 
^consulate, totally imcompatible with their cus- 
toms and morality, the extent of their territory, 
the great progress in their civilization, and 
their wish for a rational liberty. They have 
foolishly shewn the most violent passion for 
sentiments always exaggerated , often ferocious ; 
for pretended public virtues, which smothered 
or suppressed all private and domestic com- 
fort ; for fanatics, who, to a chimerical liberty, 
sacrificed their fathers, their brothers, and their 
children, the security of their fellow-citizens, 
and the liberty of the world ; forgetting that it 

would 
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would be better to be less free, and more hu- 
. mane and just ; to have less share in the so- 
vereignty, and a greater portion of happiness 
and tranquillity ; to be a loyal subject of a law- 
ful king, than the degraded slave of an usurper. 
M. De Volney, by his writings and his exam- 
ple, has contributed his part to what has been 
either frivolous or cruel, hazardous or de- 
grading, in the transactions of his country- 
men, for the last fifteen years. 

M. De Volney was one of the few men of 
any real property, who joined with ardour in 
a revolution which has often proscribed the 
proprietors, and always made their possessions 
unsafe. From being Seneschal of Anjou, cho- 
sen to be a member of the States-General, af- 
terwards called the National Assembly, he 
arrived in Paris with a literary reputation ; 
which was not improved, however, but rather 
diminished, by his want of oratorical talents, 
and of liberal and polite manners. 

Before the Revolution, he had property, 
but no rank ; abilities, but no patron ; no reli- 
gion, but great presumption. He intrigued in 
vain to obtain promotion either in the church, 
the army, or the state; and, in revenge, he as- 
sisted to disturb the state, disorganize thearmy, 

and 
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and destroy the church. Under a pretence of 
unveiling priestcraft, and ridiculing supersti« 
tion, of exposing the horrors of tyranny, and ' 
proving the blessings 6f Hberty, he has sa- 
crilegiously calumniated the religion of his 
country, reviled its hereditary monarchical go- 
vernment; and, at length, after having wit- 
nessed the sufferings and wretchedness of his 
countrymen for years, and the sacrifice of mil- 
lions of lives, he has, with other atheists and 
propagators of equality, been forced to stibmit 
to a consular tyranny, both dishonourable and 
oppressive in the extreme.* 

Whilst a member of the National Assembly, 
he always joined with the most violent party, 
and voted for the most ungenerous and out* 
rageous measures against the nobility and the 
clergy. In August and September 1789f, be 
often ascended the tribune, to hasten the judg- 
ment and condemnation of Baron De Bezen- 
wal, a Swiss general officer in the French ser- 
vice, who, for doing his duty, in obeying the 
orders of the King's ministers, had with diffi- 
culty been saved from the then fashionable 
lantern of the revolutionary Parisian brigands; 

and, 
* See Les NouvcU« k la Main, Florcal an ix. No. VIII. page 8. 
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aody contrary to the treaties and capitulations 
between France and Switzerland, was in a pri* 
son, waiting his trial by a civil court of justice, 
for an alleged crime which belonged peculiar- 
ly to the cognizance or inquiry of a military 
council. 

In all his speeches, during the different de- 
bates about a plan for a new constitution, M. 
De Volney with the greatest tenderness, spoke 
for the absurd and imaginary sovereignty of 
the sovereign people* On one occasion (Fe- 
bruary 1791), he called the attempt to invade 
or to divide its ptmer and rights , a regicide 
suicide; and at another time (May, 1791) he 
said in a moment of revolutionary enthusiasm^ 
thai a traitor to the sovereign people was a 
monster y outlawed by the laws of nature, of 
God, and of Man, whom every body had a right 
(no! it was every body's duty) to pursue, every 
nation ought to proscribe, and who had to expect 
no safety upon earth, and no rest in heaven* 
This is only mentioned as a specimen of his 
eloquence, and a proof of his principles, at 
this period of the French Reviblution. 

When any question was discussed concern- 
ing the powers and privileges of the executive 
government of France, he often declared him- 
self 
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self against the royal prerogative and the Kii^g's 
authority. In May 1790, during the delibe* 
rations about the right of declaring war, or of 
concluding treaties of peace, he strenuously 
maintained, that the King should not only be 
deprived of the power to declare offensive 
wars, but even prevented by the constitution 
from acting on the defensive, if attacked; 
without having first obtained the consent and 
approbation of the national representatives, to 
whom alone he would have entrusted and con- 
fided all negotiations about treaties, either poli- 
tical or commericiJ, as wdU as all offensive or 
defensive alliances. 

With warmth and activity M. De Volney 
proceeded to get decreed the plunder of the 
clergy, and the confiscation and sale of the 
church-lands. He, with many other anti-chris- 
tian members of the Constituent Assembly, 
wished to beggar and ruin the christian cler- 
gymen, before they proscribed them and their 
religion. Their plan was too well contrived 
not to succeed ; and for eleven years, from 
1789 to 1800, pjunder and proscription, pro- 
scription and plunder, have continued to suc- 
ceed each other, and have been the sole re- 
wards, in France, both of the preachers of the 

gospel, 
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gospel, and the worshippers of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Camille Jourdan's report in the 
Council of Five Hundred, May 1797, no less 
than 19,000 priests, friars, and nuns, had then 
perished since 1789, in the prisons, in exile, 
or on the scaffold ; and, according to the re« 
port of Portalis, in the council of state, iix 
April 1802, since 1797 the Directory had, 
without any trials sent 800 priests to Cayenne, 
where most of those who survived the iU-treat- 
xnent during their voyage were exposed to 
certain death, from want, from disease, and 
from the effects of an unhealthy climate. — 
When Buonaparte recalled these victims of re* 
volutionary intolerance, only 62 were alive of 
the 800 transported; and of these only 44 
arrived in France.* It cannot be supposed 
that M . De Volney , had he foreseen the misery 
and the sufferings of this class of his country- 
men, could have been cruel enough to bring 
about measures, the consequence of which be 
did not foresee; although he might easily have 
conjectured, from the characters of his asso* 
ciates, and their avowed {Principles, that the 
lives of their fellow-citizens were of little value 

to 

* Les Soutfrance du Clergi en Franot pendant la Rev^ltttios^ 
chez Dasenne, an ixi page 145. 
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to them, as they highly esteemed, envied, and 
coveted their property. In all ,his declama- 
tions againi^ priests, he laid it down as a rule, 
that they could only be divided into two classes, 
religious hypocrites and religious fanatics : no- 
body accused him of being a revolutionary 
hypocrite ; but when, on all occasions, he 
shewed himself the personal enemy of the 
old, virtuous and respectable archbishop of 
Paris, M. de Juigne, whom his enmity at last 
forced to emigrate; even the less liberal of 
hiis adherents deiclar^d that they despised him 
as a revolutionary fanatic, more barbarous 
than a religious one. 

In August 1791, he did homage to the Na- 
tional Assembly, by presenting his lately pub- 
lished work called The Ruins: or Medita" 
tions on the Revolutions of Empires. In this, 
work, as well as in all his former or later pub- 
lications, in his voyages, as well as in his His- 
torical Lectures, he attacks, either directly or 
indirectly, the christian religion; and, as a 
great writer has observed, in them subtUtyfur^ 
nishes arms to impudence, and invention leads 
on credulity. A pretended philosopher , he af- 
fects to meditate on, and to describe the ruins 
of former empire^, at the saiQe time that he, as 

a real 
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a real conspirator^ assists in bringing abeut the 
ruin of bis own country, that he may, as Abbe 
Maury said (September, 1791), aw another vo^ 
lume add a pathetic and true picture of the 
ruins of the French empire. 

After the return of Louis XVI. from Va* 
rennes, and his temporary suspension from the 
royal authority, M. De Volney united with 
those determined republicans, Coodorcet, Bris« 
sot, Petion, and Robespierre, and tried with 
them to change the suspension of the King into 
a^change of the government ; he differed, how* 
ever, with those men as to the executive 
power, which he desired to entrust to an here- 
ditary president, and to make this pcesidency 
hereditary in the Orleans branch of the Bour* 
bon family. In a pamphlet printed about this 
time, and supposed to come from the pen of ' 
the Marquis De Clermont De Tonnere (called 
M. De Volney Demasqu6,) it is urged, among 
other severe repiroaches, " that he intended to 
degrade monarch^/ by making a president a mo^ 
narch, and to elevate insupportable republics bjf 
dea^eeing them hereditary monarchies ; that 
he expected to be the first presidenfs first minis^ 
ter, to govern a republic impossible to be go* 

vemedf 
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'vernedy and/rom the tail of the Orleans faction 
ascend to head the presidency of the Orleans. ** 
Within two months after the dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly, he thought him* 
self forgotten, or at least confounded among 
the many guilty and nameless m^n who 
with him h|d brought about the revolution. 
To make France tmd Europe again talk as 
well of t)e Volney the patriot as of De Volney 
the author, he picked up a matter both ridi* 
Cttlous and impertinent. Voltaire, and other 
philosophers of his school, had made it as fa- 
shionable as it was advantageous, *to court the 
Empress of Russia, Catherine II. by dedica- 
tions of their works, and to flatter her vanity 
by praising her great literacy abilities. In 
1787, he presented to the Russian ambassador 
at t*aris, for his sovereign, a work called Mon 
Voyage^ accompanied with a letter, absurd as 
well as servile, dfemanding " the favour of the 
protection^ and the honour of the protection of 
such a great and competent judge , the Female 
Solomon^ of the North.^^ In return, the Em- 
press ordered her ambassador to present M. 
De Volney with the usual gold medallion, with 
which she rewarded most men of letters whosent 
to her the productions of their genius. After 

Louis" 
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Louis XVI. bad been arrested at Varennes, the 
Empress recalled ber ambassador in France; 
and when the King had been forced to accept 
the constitution of 1791, and notified this ac- 
ceptance, and his desire to continue the for- 
mer ties of amity and alHance with Russia by 
sending an ambassador, the Empress declined 
the latter, because she kne\^ that the King had 
not been free to accept or refuse the former. 
More from a hope of being noticed -than in the 
zeal of patriotism, M. De Volney had, on the 
4th December, 1791, the impudence to write 
to Baron De Grim, the Russian charg6 d'af- 
&ires at Paris, and to return the medallion. — 
His letter, in which he says " that a citizen 
of regenerated (he should have said revolted) 
France could not retain any thing coming frmn 
an enemy of the French Ren)olution^^ is remark- 
able, through the whole, for a style as unbe- 
coming as it is contradictory to that of his let- 
ter in 1787. It was answered by a veyy able 
and spirited writer, who signed himself Pe- 
troskoy, and M. De Volney M-as held up to 
just and well-deserved contempt. He had, be- 
sides, soon rcjason to regret the publicity that 
he gave to his factious ambition, and to his 
factious patriotism; because, when the jaco- 
bins 
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bins exalted his disinterestedness, the royalists 
found out, and published as a proof of it, ^Hhat 
within a fortnight after he had returned a gold 
medallion worth 20 LouiSy he bought a national 
estate for 20,000 livi^es, worth at least 300,000 
livres.^ 

The modefn philosopher, J. J. Rousseau 
had been invited by the Corsicans, during 
their civM wars, to come and reside among 
them, and to prepare for them a republican 
constitution, which should -make them alike 
free and happy. Rousseau, in his letters to 
Marshal Keith, at Neuchatel, says, *^that he 
had accepted of this offer ^ because the Corsicans 
were a ^^^ people as to their civilizationy with-^ 
out the prejudices and vices of other European 
nations,^^ (Rousseau did not remember that 
this new people were known to ancient Romey 
both for their vices and treachery ; so much 
so, that the Romans would not have a Coi*$i- 
can even for a slave). . However, Rousseau 
changed ^his intention of going to Corsica. — 
But what he had said about this new people 
made a great impression on the minds of many 
young zealots who had read bis dangerous 

wbiks; 

* See L'Auii da Roi, January 1792, Nu. 20, page 2. 
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works ; amongst others, M. De Volney was no 
sooner of age, and could dispose of his patri- 
mony, than he went to settle among this n€W 
. people. In buying large estates there, he was 
imposed upon ; and in resenting the imposi- 
tion,- he was threatened with the stillettos of 
the impostors ; to save his hfe, therefore, he 
was, in 17S6, obliged to dispose of his Corsicaa 
property at a great loss : he left Corsica in dis« 
gust, and, as he has often said,, with an abhor* 
rence of those infamous islanders* He was 
now cured of his romantic ideas about happi* 
ness, a la Sausseau, among this new people ; 
but it did nM present him, as has alseady been 
observed, -from trying upon his^own country-, 
men, and in his own country, the absurd theo- 
ries, or rather reveries, of Rousseau, the fallacy 
of which he had so recently experienced.* ^ 

The danger that in 1702 accompanied an 
anarchy in France, brought^about by M. De 
Volney and his associates, obliged him to seek 
refuge in America. By this prudent^tep he 
saved his life, and at the same time had an op- 
portunity of experiencing the comfort of a re-, 
publican government. That his residence in 

that 

♦ See Les Incroyable, a pamphlet prinlcd by the widou. Louvet, 
1799, at Paris, pagr 15, 
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tthat country Was not v^ry agreeable to bi^ is 
evideiat, ftopi his sudden retyrn to France ^ 
soon as the activity of Robespierre's guUlotinis 
had ceased, and from the contexnpt and ridicu)e 
with which be honours the new people of Ame- 
rica; who, he says, surpass as mu^h the Cor^i* 
cans in rudeness and inhospitality, as the Cor<> 
sicans surpass them in eruelty and treachery. 
The moderh jreformer^ p^nd inQOvators are ra« . 
ther too nice, or too presuming, in denfianding 
perfection in a world where nothjng is perfect^ 
instead of fraoung their books according to 
what they see of society, they form their ideas 
of society according to their bpolcs, and thus 
meet with;disappoiptnients where they sh*ould 
never have expected success. 
- In October 1794, M- De Volney landed again 
in Franc^ where \iQ found ruins^ nothing but 
ruinSy the effects of his favourite revolution 
that bad regenerated France.- In- a letter to 
General Washington, of the 15th Vepdemiair^, 
yeariii. or 8th October, 1794, he says, *</ 
have onhf been absi^ent from my country tim 
years^ and J hardly knew ft again : two cen- 
iuries have not made so great and cruel changes 
in other devastated countries, as these last>tW0 
years have made in France, I se& every wliere 
< L2 7'UinSf 
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ruins J and nothing but ruins: our throne , 
cur altars^ our cities, our tillages, our castles^ 
and our cottages , are all in ruins : owr ci-de* 
Vant nobility and clergy y our magistrates , our 
merchants and manufacturer s, are all ruined J''* 
After such a confession, it is hardly possible 
that the virtuous Washington could any longer 
esteem the reforming philosopher De Volney.* 
In November of the same year, he was no- 
minated Teacher and Professor of History in 
the Normal Schools at Paris ; but being a very 
indifferent orator,' his historical lectures were 
little frequented, and, after he had printed 
them, less read. In 1796 he was chosen a niem* 
.,ber of the National Institute; he continued, 
however, in an oblivion, tormenting to an am- 
bitious mind, until the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, or^th November, 1799; when, ac- 
cording to the advice of Sieyes, Buonapa|;te 
having determined to employ all men of talents 
of th6 Constituent Assembly, Volney was^one 
of the fii-st whom he sent for and consulted. — 
In December of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Conservative Senate, 
after he had in vain wished' and fatrigued to 
become one of the consuls, t 

Since 

* See Journal de Fisuillant, Nivoae 5, yeaf iii. . - 
f Dictioniiaire Biographiquci art, Volney. 
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Since nB9 M. De ^blney has materially 
changed his revolutionary and politital princi- 
ples : he is no longer an advocate, either for 
the sovereignty of the people oi* for the rights 
^man; but his hatred agaihst: the Christian 
-religion is always the same. When Buona- 
pUrtC) in April 1802, caused the Concordat for 
jre-estabtishing the Christian religion to be'pro- 
^laimed, he demanded an audience;' and 
strongly remonstrated against this fatce^ as 
he call^ed it, M. De Volney had, since 1799, 
been irather a favourite with Buonaparte, and 
his remonstrance therefore received no re- 
buke; the Consul only told his senator,- M^i/ a 
99'\Q0th part of the French people desired the 
return of religion. That may be true, an- 
swered M. De Volney ;• but it is also true, — ► 
fUhat a 99^100M part of Frenchmen. sigk 
and pray Jor the return of the BourhornsP — 
Since that time Buonaparte has seldom noticed 
him; and he continues, in revenge for this neg- 
lect, .to write in the newspaper, LeCitoyen 
Frangois, sarcasms against the clergy, and 
abuse against religion.* 

L 3 M. De 

* Since Buonaparte's accomplices have made him a revolutionary 
Enjperor, this newspaper was ordered by the police tox:hange its 
appellation to Le Courier Franc; ois : VEscdare Franqois would 
h ave been a mtire appropriate title. 
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M. JDe Vofeey aifecta rudedess, frankness,^ 
and a blunt coriduct : his friends say that this 
is bis natural character; but; bis enemies ac- 
cuse him of imitating the ancients only through 
affectation, and tfee desird of being distm- 
-guisbed; they say that he wishfss to convert a 
passionate character into a blunt one, and to 
disguise the want of' feeling by an ynfeeling 
fittnkness. He certainly possesses a great deal 
of information, but no profounti knowledge, 
nor a correct and penetrating judgment. He 
writes^ with facility^ but he abuses this facility 
iifi all his writings, Like most of his cmmtry- 
wrm'y if6 }m a great presamptiort of his own 
a^bifities^ and a high opini^^n c$f bisIit^ilMy, 
^i^c^)^ kttd revohytionary merit; but as in 
ftU Md writings h^ ^ternslly dttack;s and caiuaw 
'iiiate^ the Christian religion ;— d6d as w&ere 
thene^ i» no religioi^ there can be m» virtue, aod 
where no vit^tne no happiness ;^'^^1 lojhil men 
^ifspect ttect his genatorhil tiDga covers Beithei* 
a religious, a virtQoasy nor a happy man. 
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1 HE jealousy of Buonaparte induoes him to 
employ generals almost uoknown; and his po- 
licy is, to trust the commaud of his atmies to 
no mau whose reputation is established. This 
accounts for the many nameless chiefs who 
head the troops upon our opposite shores; 
men who hitherto have done nothing great to 
deserve notoriety, and little good to occupy a 
place in history. They are therefore noticed 
only, as serving in an army which the First 
- Consul has the impudence to call his Army of 
England ; and as obscurity bafBes the re* 
searches of the inquisitive, and their past 
actions have befen few or trifling, neither emi- 
nent nor meritorious, the sketches of their 
live^ muAt always be short, and often unin- 
teresting, 

L4 
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SouLT, the Commander in CHief of the Army 
against England, assembled at St. Omer, was, 
before the Revolution, .a private in the 23d 
regiment of foot. In 1792, Robespierre pro- 
moted him, for his known patriotism, to the 
rank of captain in the national guards ; and, in 
spring 1793, he served under General Custine, 
on the Rhine, and was wounded at Mayence. 
A short time after, Robespierre again gave 
him the rank of chief of brigade; "but when 
his patron perished, he was dismissed the ser- 
vice. In 1796, however J he was again re- 
stored to bis rank by Carnot, and served in 
the army of the Rhine, under General Moreau^ 
during the famous retreat through the Black 
Forest. By the recommendation of Hoche, 
te was, in 1798, nominated a general of bri- 
gade in the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
where he caused himself to be noticed, not 
for his talents, but for his absurd Jacobinical 
principles. In 1800, Buonaparte appointed 
him Lieu tenant-General in the army under 
Massena, and he distinguished himself several 
times during the siege of Genoa; but his lau- 
rels of victory were stained with blood, and 
dishonoured by the plunder of his friends, as 
well as by the spoil of his enemies. 
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Soult is not deficient in intelligence or 
bravery, but is a most notorious revolutionary 
■intriguer; according tpthe opinion of Moreau 
and Massena, ^< more fit to make motions at s^ 
club, to bow in the ante-chamber of a revo- 
lutionary committee, or of a republican ty- 
rant, than to head an army." His present ap- 
pointment proves, however, that he well knows 
how to conceal or disguise an ambition which 
many know to be both ridiculous and extrava- 
gant, and which thei-efore would certainly 
offend and alarm the auspicious Corsican were 
he to perceive it : the. man whom he suspect- 
ed of a longing for the consular throne,, would 
never command^ but certainly perish. 

General Soult is about 45 years of age, 
strong and active, but a libertine, and avari- 
cious ; glory is only his third passion : money 
and women are the first two. When he heard 
of his present appointment, he. said, in the 
presence of a person now in London, ''that 
he was going to recruit for a seraglio and to 
-fill his coffers^ hy putting into requisition En^ 
glish girls and English guineas,^' In a word, 
he is a terrorist!* 

.... ' 1-5 

*Scc LeRecueil d'Anecdotej, page 221, and L:s Nouvellfs i 
I a Main, Ventosc, year viii. No. iv. page 10. 
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DUMAS. 

UuMAs, Chief of the staff of the Army of 
England, is the only general of any distin- 
guished talents hitherto known to be employed 
in Buonaparte^s grand expedition against the 
British empire. 

Dumas was born a gentleman, and was for- 
merly an officer in the regiment of Laiiguedoc. 
He served during the American war under La 
Fayette, as colonel ; with most of the Prencfe 
officers who foiight for rebellion in America, 
he imbibed disloyal and revolutionary princi- 
ples; and when the standard of revolt tvas 
raised iA their OAvn country, they iftoc&ed 
around it with .enthusiasm. 

In 1789, Dutnfts joined La Fayette's faction, 

and with it, undfer pretence of wishing for a 

limited monarchy, established royal democracy 

as preparatory to republicfan anarchy. When 

La Fayette was chosen domiriander in chief o^ 

the i^arisian national guard, Dumas obtamed 

a place on the staff, and presented a ]f)lan for 

the organization ef the national guard, not 

only at Paris, but all over France, which was 

approved by La Fayette, and adopted by the 

National Assembly. 

- 1 la 
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In May 173^1, he was sent as Commissary to 
the province of Alsace, to keep up and direct 
the public spirit of the inhabitants in favour of 
the Revolution. When, in June following; 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. to spare the lives 
of his unworthy and rebellious ^ subjects, 
paused himself to be arrested at Varennesj 
Dumas received full powers to pat into re- 
quisition all the troops that he thought neces^. 
sary to escort that prince on his return to, 
Paris: and in reward for this undutiful con- 
duct, the King was foKoed to^prooiote. him to 
the rank of marechal-de*camp, or major-gene^* 
ral, and to employ him in that capacity in the 
province of Lorraih. In September of the 
same year, when the Constituent Assembly had 
finished its treacherous and dangerous innova- 
tions, and was succeeded by the Legislative 
Assembly, Dumas was elected one of its mem« 
bers for the department of the Seine and Oise, 
and became.one of the. principal chiefs of the 
club of the Feuillants, erected by the consti- 
tutional rebels, in opposition to the jacobin 
club of republican levellers. He was gene- 
rally of moderate principles, if it can be called 
moderation to occupy a place derived from 
insurrection against lawful authority, and only 
' L 6 sanctioned 
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santioned by a king surrounded by daggers, 
under the axe of a revolutionary guillotiue.* 

In the winter of 1791, and the spring of 
1792, Dumas did every thing in his power to 
prevent or to withhold the. declaration of war 
s^ainst the House of Austria, which the cruel 
policy of theBrissot faction thought necessary, 
not only for the safety of rebels and the success 
of rebellion, but to embroil the universe; or, 
as Brissot impudently assertetl, ^^to set fire to 
the four corners of the glob^^ 

In February 1792, Dumas was called to the 
chair as President of the National Assembly, 
and acted in such a manner, that he offended 
the jacobins without' pleasing tl;^e royalists. On 
the 11th of the following May, he defended 
with eloquence those French generals who had 
lately been defeated by the Imperialists in 
Flanders and in Barbant, against the jacobins, 
who, disregarding or confounding all notions 
of liberality and justice, wished to punish mis- 
fortunes as faults, and faults as treason. 

About this time the republicans had deter- 
mined to throw off the mask, arid openly to 
overturn a throne, which for four years they 

Jiad 

♦SeeLe Recueil d'Anecdotes, page 193, and Le Dictioauaire 
,d€s Uoxnmes Marques, art. Dumas. 
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had secretly undermined : as a first step, they, 
by a decree of the National Assembly, obliged 
Louis XVL to dismiss and disband his consti- 
tntional'body guard; on thi« occasion, Bumas^ 
• in a very accute speech, proved, that the legis«> 
lative power had no right to argue against the 
guard of the King: his discourse was ap^ 
plauded by the whole Assembly, but the decree 
passed by a large majority. On the 20th o£ 
June, Dumas strongly reprobated the outrage^ 
ous conduct of the jacobins (under the gui- 
dance of the infamous Santerve, and with the 
approbation of the treacherous Petion) toward 
the king, his person, and family ; imputed to 
Roland, and the other ministers of his party 
whom Brissot had forced upon the king, all 
the failures and discomfitures which had been 
sustained by the French army ; exposed their 
ignorance, their ambition, and their crimes; 
denounced Dumourier as having seized upon 
a command, without the consent either of the 
King or of Field-Marshal Luckner, the com- 
mander in chief; and publicly declared that 
these ministers and their adherents in the Na. 
tional -Assembly, had endangered the safety of 
the state. This was the last time that Dumas 
had an opportunity to defend a monarchy 

which 
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vhich bad beet long tottering through the in- 
triguefty plots^ and innovations of himself and 
his parfctsani of the Constituent A^embly, who 
imagined tben^ ^s Brisbot^ Robespiere, and 
Barra^ ha^e done siifice, and. as Buonaparte 
dods ydtf that beeause-M^ had usurped power 
and place, every thing was for the best; 
France iree. Frenchmen happy^ and the Revo- 
Iiition4it an end.* ^ ^ 

During the yc^ars 17&3 and 1794^ Dumas, 
by coiiceaki)ent and obscurity, escapecU the 
proscriptions of the terrorists, and the guillo- 
tine of Robespierre* I» . 1195, he was a^ain 
ejected a member df the Council of Ancients, 

/ where be occupied nsiost of bis time in theiir 
inilifcary coitMnittee ; and, on the Sd of Novem- 
ber, 1796, made a report^ in which he paid a 

just tribute of admiration to General Moreau's 
excellent retreat from Brisgau, He publiish- 
ed, at the ^ame period, a work^ called JResul^ 
tat d^ la derniere Campagne^ with the intent 
of persuading the Directory to conclude a 

'peace with the Emperor, and not to insist 
upon retaining any other of the conquests 

isrhich France had made, than Luxemburgh, 

Tpurnay, Antwerp, and Maestricht. 

.On 

* See Le Rccueil d' Anecdotes, pagp 196* 



.Oft thb 28th df Juiy^ 1^91, be upt&e strongs* 
ly, against the DlffeCttotjr,. for ita infraction iff 
the cdiifetlttftidnal Ja^s, in Dtder ing troop* to 
^ ftpptoach the capital ; be was, therefore, oft tbi 
5th of S^pttoibef f0tk}w1i%, eomlemtied tritll 
iSche^a a«d dther loyal «fie«, mihoutirml^ 
/to fee' tran8p<jr«ed |b tJayehite. By p»ttiii|; tfk 
his ^iihdtitals ftH a general dfftser, howev^^ 
and by travelMng In tbk dress, he eflcA^ied Hlt^ 
Gerttfiany ; and during 1798 and 1799 be r#» 
sided at Eutin, near Liibeck, whem bfe ifrr^m 
a ttiilitgry journal {nd>ltshed at Hambfiif b^ 
called Precis dei^ Evefttm^ns MiHtaiNBy wbicb 
contained some v«^y able wadjiidici^^ obs^j^ 
tatiohs on the eampaigtl of 1799) iii I^fy^ 
Gei*many, and Holland. Thife w<drh' shewi 
that Damas pos^sses, dt least, gteat tfae^rre^ 
tical knowledge in the i»ddetnart of war ; that 
be is a^mai^ who, fdr a long tiftie, bsts mad^ ^ 
iftilitary transactions his only study j that be 
has genius to penetrate, and capacity' to ex* 
plain the labyrinth of modern tactics, evolii-* 
tions, sieges, and encamptnents ; and, that ini 
bis narratives and descriptions, he is iiiinute 
without tedioasness^ ferid comprehensive witfe« 
out confusion* The irapartiality that p^r-^ 
raded mo^ <)ff the numbers of this p^riocikal 

work 
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.work made it very pdptilar at its publication, 
iaidkt» it very valuable ta pt^seat historians, 
And will serve as a model for future writers of 
IBdilitary annals or memoirs. The last number ' 
Itlooe; concerning Bctonaparte^s campaigns in 
JBgypt^ afHicts all loyal ihen, bcfci^s^ its con- 
ilcgits: clearly prove th^tit ca^ne from an am^- 
]»]ti<»is' and base exile^ flattering, a tyrant in 
power, as a price for his notice or protection; 
it .was at the expence of trutht and honour, a 
petition for. the &vourof an usurper, and a 
plaim for advancement Under a military despot. 
Dumas, as well as. all other eonstitutiooalre- 
bjels, wbo^, in th^jaame of liberty, had.betray- 
ed their King as subjects, and violated thek* 
duty as citizens, is mean enoUgh to content 
hiroself with speculating upon happiness arid 
freedom, while enduring the abject bondag.e 
of a Corsican adventurer, after having, as a 
free subject, revolted against his lawful King* 
. In January 1800, Duma^ was recalMfrom 
his exile, and soon after made a Counsellor of 
State in the war section^ In the autumn of 
the same year, he was appointed chief of the 
staff of the French army in Switzerland. . The 
peace of Luneviile, in Febtuary:18X)l, caused 
him to resuoie.his fdrme^ oQcupa^a ia the 
f . Council 
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Council of State,' where all his plans and con- 
trivances have, been to iT^lA^el England y and to 
plot and prepare its destruction. This is, no 
doqbt, tbe reason why Buonaparte has trusted 
him with the present conjmancT.*, 

Dumas has never hitherto, either in America 
or in Switzerland, distinguished himself as an 
officer, niuch less as a general. His best 
friends say, that he hsus not talents to command 
a battalion, although he has abilities to describje 
correctly and ably whole campaigns, Dunias 
is an intriguer and ambitious. He is at pre- 
sent fawning upon Buonaparte, as he was iq 
1790 upon the despicable La Fayette; and 
would do the same to a Bourbon, should eve^ 
a Bourbon admit him into his counsels, or his 
army* '^ He has ^in active mind, which wants 
employment ; but is not influenced either by 
honour or delicacy as to the means of obtaining, 
occupation, or as to the men who^employ hini. 

General Dumas is past sixty, rather short 
and corpulent, and has naturally a strong con- 
stitution, which, however, his excesses have 
somewhat impaired. 

• See Les Noayeltes i la Main, Gcrmtiialanix. No. U. page 3* 
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DUFOUR. 

iDuh)tJR, a' general of division in the army 
.under the command of Soult, at St; Omeri 
was, before the Revolution, a trumpeter in jthe 
dragoon regiment of Schomberg. Being ar- 
, rested on suspicion of having robbed one of 
his officers, he deserted, went tq Piaris, and 
there became a fashionable patriot and a furi* 
bus jacobin.* He continued, however, to re- 
main in a subaltern capacity, ahhough pro- 
tected by Marat, until 1793, when a revolu- 
tionary army was decreed, in which he, toge. 
thef with his friend the ambassador General 
Brune, obtained the rank of colonel. Witfc 
this army, composed of Septetnbrizers, aiuf 
other banditti, he murdered and plundered at 
tyons and in La Vendfee ; and was therefore, 
oh the recommendation of Carrier and Fouch6 
de Nantes (the national representatives and 
assassins in the western departments), ad- 
vanced, by Robespierre's Committee of Public 
Safety, to the rank of general; andassticfa, 
in 1794^ with twenty thousand republicans (of 

^vtiom 

* See Le Dictioxmaire dei Jacobins^ and Les ^nnatei du Terra* 
fisme, page 32« 



#1iom ht fo^ f^nrdiKnisand), be attached tmi 
tiefeamd dt tb6 Boccetge) Chatette^ who kend 
^ly tt^ €h0iks£tndTO5«lisC8 under bb ccaa*' 
ihand. Afiecfi' this n9 JAf victory^ be coiiduoted 
Kitnsdf in the nids^lMLvb&irouS' n^anoer, sparing . 
neither se^ n6F age. He bnmt, in two dajB^ 
iev^ viilag^ arid sent t\ro hundred and she 
woiiien and chUdrW to Carrier, at Nantesr, to 
be drotined. Sixteen old meri, Whose in(irihi<^ 
ties and age ptevi^t^dthi^nirfrom esoapingljk 
rage, were burnt aiiVe in tbeii* oi«rh bou^> 
After the death of Rob^spierrie, he was'dtereed 
to be arrested by the national Conveneioilv ^ 
to SiccoiilpliM with Carrtor y but be escape 
imprii^nment by coticealing biokself, mid ivot 
appearin]g mitil the conventional aoiAeaty ]ler*- 
tnitted him to do so with safl^ty. in dktran* 
tuhin of 1795, CaTi^t employed fann as" a( spy 
on Gr^tteral Pichegroc^ in the army of the Abisiwr; 
and he was, in an engagement wHb the Aii9» 
trians, taken priiioner. Ex^shanged in 1196^ 
tod made a commander at Huningen, he there 
first defended, and afterwards surrendered the 
Tete du P6nt to the Imperialists. 

In 1798, he went with his staff to the heiglv- 
bouriitg ciHy of Bai^e^ to pay a visit to Mein* 

gaud, 
"* See Let Aoaalei du Teirarime, psge 33. 
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gaudv^tlie present police commtesary at Calais^ 
Hvhb :was then the directorial -emissstry, in Swit- 
zerland ; and at his instaiment^ harangued him 
in iriie f oUowing rewolutionaiiy jargon : V Citi- 
zen Mengaudi the Executive Directory, by 
^pppintidg thee.cAar^^ ff affaires^ were con- 
Tinoed of thy civism, and. we .applaud their 
choice. Banish from thy diplomacy thathor- 
jid:policy, that subtlety, of:tjbte cabinets of 
iihgs: frankness i honesty y and generosity y arc 
ihe qualities of the great nation thou repre-r 
sentcsf^^'* He then talked of thunder and 
lightning, and of the tri-coloured standards 
Mengaud/ grateful,, and not behind-hand in 
subhrnity, replied M^ith a ridiculous solemnity.: 
>fThou hast said it, Dufour; the Directory ^ 
in.calHng me to the homuraH^ and dielicatc 
fost of their representative^ thpught they rcr 
, pognized in me a thorough-bred civism. Jn 
asking the fraternal embrace of thee,, and the 
general ofiicers at Huningen, I provoke on nay 
part and on theirs, the strictest scrutiny of 
nay conduct.'* Mengaud was, at this time, 
plotting the ruin of Switzerland, and Dufouij 
was in the secret ! ! ! This republican duplici* 
ty and bald€7^dash,^ of Dufour and Meogaud, 

should 
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should not be forgotten •, it is tKe farcdofre** 
volutionary trag€fdjr.* 

After Buonaparte hid usurped the supreme 
power in France, the liberty and equality man^ 
Dufour, becanie' a consular aristocrat and a 
Corsican slave. In December 1799, he, in an 
address to the staff and garrison at Huningen,* 
spoke '^ith contempt of the savereigntj/ qf th^ 
peophy and of the equality and fraternity be*- 
tween citizens of a republic , extensive and popu^ 
lous as France. He called Robespierre a fool ani 
a tyrant y and the Directors ignorant and op^ 
pressive despots, whom patriotism had caused 
him to obey, and the bve of his country to 
serve: He styled Buonaparte the Envoy of 
Heaven, the restorer of liberty, and the scourge 
of the mercantile slaves of modern Carthage, 
who scatter away their gold in Europe, to.forge 
iron fetters for the universe. This is the same 
Citizen Dufour, who, in 1793, acknowledged 
"no' other Divinity , than Reason — ^and no 
saint y but Saint Marat ^^'' and \yho, in "1794, 
called f* Robespierre the Republican Moses^ 
carrying and shewing free and happy French.- 
men to the true Can£Can, the real land of pro- 
mise, France (regenerated and created by bim 

a republic 

* See the Helvetian Rsvoliitiboary Almaaack for 1799, page 76. ^ 
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41 lepublic of liberty and equality), wb/ere Na- 
ture has found again its long, lost right, and 
where the sans cuhtte fraternizes with the 
aristocrat.* '* 

The manners of this Cor»can general are a^ 
vulgar as his language is ridiculous and con^ 
ten^ible. With an iobuman character, ocdj 
surpassed by a more unfeeling heart, be coQi-i 
mits crimes* extorts plunder, and boasts of his 
infamy, without sense enough to see the horror 
and disgust that he inspires. He is exactly 
the fit man — ^ mean the abonunabie votary 
that Buonaparte wants, jis long as he is sure 
qf a place J he will obey bis pirders implicitly-^ 
he will poison his army, bum cities, ruin, en^ 
slave, or annihilate nations, with the same sang 
froid and indifference as the Corsican com* 
mands it. ' - , 

ST. HILAIRE. 

. St. Hilaire, who commands as general of 
divison under Soult, was born a hobleman, 
and, before, the Revolution, had the rank of 
lieutenant 'Of a regiment of hussars. On the 
10th of November, 1791, he commanded the 

detachment 

* See Les Noovelles kla Main, Floreal year ix. No. vi. page 9. 
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^etadbiUMt wbich, some leagues from A^rig*^ 
non, made prisoDcrs the notorious Jourdan the 
cut-tbroat fcmpi'titej fW> called from his eut* 
tii^ off the heads of, numbers of persons, in 
n89, at Paris knd at Versailles. When all 
loyal officers resigned their commissions, on 
refusing to take the national oaths, and to be. 
come accomplices with traitors and atheists, 
St. Hilaire took the oaths, and -was advanced 
to the rank of colonel. In 1793, he served 
under General Dugommier, before Tojulon ; 
and^ in 1794, with his regiment, joined the 
French army in Spain, when he was made ge# 
neral of brigade, and, as such, in 1795, em* 
ployed under general Scherer, in jthe^army of 
the Alps ; where, in April, he distinguished 
himself in an engagement before Final, and 
was wounded. On the 4th of August, the same ^ 
year, he assisted General Gui^ux to defeat the 
combined traops of Austria and Sardinia, near 
Gavarcio, and ^vas on the field of battle created 
general of division. Disgraced by the Direc- 
tory nn 1797, and suspected of opinions simi- 
lar, to those of General Pichegru,' WilJot, and 
other loyal men, he-was for some time obliged 

to conceal himself, to avoid their fate.* In 

18Q0, 
♦ Anecdotcs''Historiqucs sur le 18 Fructidor, chez Parte, Lyons, 
an vii. page 49. 
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1800, Buonaparte appointed him comoiander 
at Marseilles, where he conducted himself m<Mre 
as a weak than a moderate man ; more as an 
ambitious jacobin than as a disinterested citizen. 
The most numerous and most respectable in- 
habitants of Marseilles are anti-jacobins;. but 
all Buonaparte's civil authorities there are" 
composed of men who are avowed jacobins and 
terrorists. St. Hilaire, in wishing to please 
both -the citizens and their tyrants, displeased 
and offended them all ; and their united com- 
plaints caused him to he removed from hi^ 
place. He has since passed his time at Paris, 
courting the looks of the usurper, and fawning 
at his levees, routs, and parades. Like other 
military men to whom the Corsican gives any 
command, he is servile and intriguing, a base 
flatterer, but an ambitious . schemer ; vain 
enough to think himself a man of consequence ; 
but not of judgment enough to s^e that couse- 
4juence, derived from guilt, is nothing but in- 
famy. Like other degraded noblemen who 
have joined in the Revolution, and fought 
the battles of regicides and rebels, he had nei- 
ther any property so lose, nor any character 
to preserve ; for he parted with both previous 

to 
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to ltS9 at ihe gambiing«-tabies ia the city of 
LyoBs.* 

St. Hitaxte is past forty, with a constitution 
impaired by the debaucheries of cities more 
than by the fetigues of camps. 



LOISON. 

. LoisoN, th^ third in comoawd in the army 
of England, under General Soult, was, previa* 
pus to the Revolution, a private in the French, 
guards* He was among the first of those, in 
that disgraced regiment, who, seduced by the 
emissaries; of the Oriean s faction, deserted their 
king, and joined the standard of revolt. He 
is a man of natural parts, but of no education ; 
yet is, like most of his countryo^en, vain and 
presumptuous. He had not been three months 
a rebeJj before he aspiVed to promotion. At 
the formiag of the national guards at Paris, he. 
tormented' La Fayette to be nominated an oflS-. 
cer; but, as be could neither write porread,; 
he was refused, and, in revenge, became his 
enemy and accuser at the jacobin club, where 

he 

* Les Nobles revolte tds qa'ils sont, ches Le Normant, Paris, - 
1792, page 110. ^ ^ 

VOL. I. M 
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he made bis o wii resentment of neglect a proof 
of La Fayette's aristocracy and intended high 
treason against the sovereign people.* 

On the 10th of August, 1792;he was one of 
theleaders of the rabble who attacked tbecastle 
of the Thuilleries, and* was heard to call out 
" AV quarter! — kill — kUl — all the Capets — aU 
the aristocratSy and all the Swiss soldiers /'* — 
He, with fifty associates, attached four Swiss 
soldiers ; who, determined to sell their lives 
dearly, killed and wounded many of their cruel 
and cowardly assailants. Among others, Loi« 
son received a wound with a bayonet in his side, 
which confined him in an hospital for seven 
months. During this period, he had sense 
enough to take an instructor to teach him to^ 
read and write. When he recovered from his 
wound, he obtained from his accomplices, 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, the rank of 
commander of a battalion of national guards, 
and was sent to serve in the army of Ardennes, 
where his 'speeches and motions at the jacobin 
club, and not his valour or manoeuvres in the 
field, Occasioned his being promoted to the 
rank of general of brigade. f 

In 

• ^ La Gazette de Paris-of July 20, Vl9t. 
• f Sec LwAimalesduTcrrerismc, page 193. 
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In September 1795, when the expiring regi- 
cide convention desired to continue' its tyranni- 
cal power, by having two thirds of its members 
elected into the Councils of Ancients and of 
Five Hundred, all loyal men, withtfae Parisian 
sections, opposed such ah encroachment on 
their rights and liberties; and it bad great 
difficulty to find any generals traitorous or base 
enough to defend its cause. Upwa^rds of forty 
of the first and best military characters had a]« 
ready declined it — when the infamous 3arras 
dragged forward from their obscurity Buona- 
parte, Loison, Bmne^ and others, who bravely 
assisted him, on the 14th of Vendemiaire,year 
3, (5th of October) 1195, to butcher eight 
thousand men, women, and children, in the 
streets of Paris. 

Barras and the National Convention were so 
well satisfied with Loison*s civic transactions on 
that day^ that he was nominated president of 
the military council, and tribunal at St. Roch, 
charged to try those patriots who had escaped 
his bayonets and Buonaparte's cannon. In this 
honourable place, he enforced and executed, 
with.allthe rigour of a jacobin terrorist, the re- 
volutionary laws of the barbarous French Re- 
public; and if, by concealment or emigration, 
M 2 most 
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most of the marked «knd devoted victims of his 
and the conventional fury avt>ided the guillo* 
tine, it was no fault of his — ^because no person 
was accufied at his tribunal, whom he did not 
condemn to death or to deportation.^ 

Buonaparte and Loisbn, having thus made 
their aequaiiitance at this/ratemal banquet*-^ 
inundated by them with the blood of virtue, 
pdttriotisDi) and innocence — were united by 
the strong ties of their common crimes, and 
of their common danger; but both had the 
same claims to Barras' bonne amiet JMadame 
S^uharnois, held out by him as a reward for 
past guik, and as an engagement for the con* 
Cihuance 4tf 'future wickedness.f This, and 
Loisoh^^ incapacity, eaused Buonaparte to de- 
cline Carnot^s offer of giving this general a 
command in the army of Italy : he, however, 
procured him an advantageous place in Hoi* 
land ; where he had only citizens to oppress, 
property to plunder, and no enemy to com* 
bat. During eighteen months stay in that un- 
fortunate country, Loison, by bribes, requisi- 
tions, forced loans, and military contributions, 

made 

* See La Quottdienney Mars S, 1797, mml Le JMctiOBnaife 
Biographique, art Lois^n. - 

f See La Quotidienne, Maw. 8, 1797. 
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made a fortune of one hundred tliousand ducats^ 
Recalled bjf^ the Directory^ lie went toTaris^ 
beugbt: an hfotel, divorced his wife, kept his 
mistress^ frequented gambling-houses ; and in 
nine months became, for a second time, a sans 
culotte.*' In this situation he was when Buo* 
naparte returned from Egypt ; who, having de* 
termined to dethrone the Directoiy> and to 
usurp its place, engaged Loison> with other 
idle or ruined generals^ to assist and accom-^ 
pany him to St. Cloud; where, on the 9th of 
November, 1799, regicide Directors were 
forced to resign their authority to rebel Consuls. 
In 1800^ Buonaparte sent Loison to orga- 
nise adivisioDof the army of reserve assembled 
H Dijon;, but at the battle of Marengo he 
either wanted talents pr opportninity to distin- 
guish himself. To get rid of him, Buonaparte^ 
in' 1.80 i, wished him to embark with a division 
in the army under Le Clerc, forSt, Domingo ; 
l^^ut this favour he decliped. He has since 
' beentemplpyed in the household troops, in die 
army^of the interior,, and in Italy, and is, no 
doubt, at; present, destined tabe one of Buona* 
parie^s forlorn hope in his rash attempt upon 
this country. 

K S :. . Loison 

* See La Quotidieane, Matt 8^ I'TST. , 
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Loison is near forty years of age, of awkward 
manners and ridiculous bebaviour. As igno- 
rance is often, talkative, he speaks upon all 
subjects with an effirontery which would offend 
were it not too contemptible. He is a brave 
soldier, but an indiffelrent commander. vCare^ 
less of his own life, he throws away the lives 
of others with ' such a cruel profusion, that it 
has shocked even Kepublican, or rather Corsl- 
can generals, who themselves set so little value 
updn the lives of their soldiers^* 



VAN DAMME. 

Van Damme is the son of ^ barber at Cas- 
sel^ and, in 1787,engaged himselfas a common 
soldier in the regiment of Flanders. In 1788 
he was convicted of robbery and house break- 
ing, and was condemned to be hanged ; but, 
by the ill-timed humanity of Baron L*Anglois, 
a judge at Cassel, the sentence was changed 
into ten years slavery in the gallies, after be- 
ing marked with a hot iron on his shoulders 
by the public executioner.f In 1790 Van 

Damme 

* See Les KouTelles i la Main, Thermidor year xi. N0i^4, p. 12. 

f See Le Recueil d'Abecdotes, pint 34S« and La Annates da 
Terrorismt, pa^f 264, Ice. 
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Damme escaped from the galleys, and became; 
of course, a famous jacobin and b, great pa^ 
triot. In 1793 be was, by Robespierre, pro- 
moted to the rank of a general. During the 
campaigns of 1793 and 1794, he commanded 
in Maritime Flanders, where he murdered and 
plundered friends as well as foes* With his 
own hand he shot an emigrant brought to him 
ai prisoner at Furnes, and appropriated to him- 
self the property of this emigrant's sister near 
Dunkirk.* It ^yas in October 1793, that he, 
for the first time, seized upon Furi\es, and 
blockaded Nieuport ; but at the approach of 
the AUied Powers he was forced to retreat 
with the loss of bis artillery and ammunition. 
During this retreat he laid waste the country 
every where, and gave upFurnesto piilage;and 
when the magistrates ventured to make any 
representations, he answered, with a ferocious 
smile^ / cafne here only to bring you- misery 
and deaths not to hear any complaints. Sol^ 
dierSy da your duty ; pillcy ravis^ et tue qui 
pent,. After repeated complaints from the 
Flemings, he was ordered tp give an account 
m4 of 

♦ See Le Reoietl d^Aaecdotes, page 348, and Lcs Aunates du 
T^Bnammer page 264, dec. with Anecdotei of Uke Cam^isnt id 
FJandcn. P«ru,a795,pase 60. 
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of his conduct, and to'Eppear before the Com-i' 
^ittee of Public Safety at Paris.* 

Baron L^ Anglois was one of the richest men 
in the country (^Flanders, humane and gene- 
rous, and near 89 years of age. Vao Danouade 
owed to him his hfe in 1T88, and in return, in 
1793, he arrested him as suspected, and sent 
him to Paris ; be forwarded also a letter to his 
worthy friend and countryman Duhem,t ade* 
puty of the National Convention, in which he 
described him as good game X^^ the guillotine*. 
Such was, however, Baron L'Anglois' inno* 
cence, that even Robespierre permitted him to 
remain at kirge, under the inspection of a gent 
d'armes at Paris, 

In the summer of 1794, Van Damme ar- 
rived at Paris, and >vaa provided with so m^by 
bloody and weighty arguments, that he was 
soon declared by the Committee of Public 
Safety to be a true sans-culotte» without crime 
and without reproach, and the command in. 
Flanders was restored to him. The day before 
he left Paris, Baron UAnglois had the miafor^ 

tune. 

* Anecdotes of the Campaigns in Flanders. Paris 1795, p. 61. 

f Dulien, one of Robespitne** |efi«n»U vhI ii9Qfd|k9Uc«i,^i9 at 
piesent tbe iavouiitf, the aocoi»flice» And gcnflcal of ^POMpv*BE» 
and his governor at Lyons. ^ . . a 
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lUDe to meet bim in one of the streets, and re- 
ceived from bim the fraternal and liberal as- 
aurancei that he had not forty-eight hours to 
^ve; and, in fact, before tbirty-six hours, 
' Baron UAnglois was no more ! On his retura 
to his country 9 Van Damme bought the greatest 
part of the Baron*s property, which he yet 
pofisessesf.^ 

All. other -generals, officers, and soldiers of 
the army of the North had refused to obey the 
deqree of the National Convention, for giving 
Qo quarter to the English and Hanoverians : 
Van Damme tdone^ to encourage his soldiers 
to become assassins, killed, before ^Nieuport, 
in cold blood, an Hanoverian offieer who was 
llis prisoner.f 

After the deatb of Robespierre^ Van Damme, 
with several other assassins, plunderers, and 
terrorists, were put uild^r arrest ; but in a 
short time,, by the amnesty of tbe National 
Convention, he recovered bis liberty ; he re- 
mained, however,, in a kind of revolutionary 
disgrace, without employment, but enjoying 
with security rfie fruits of his former crimes. 
He DO.W occupied himself in meditating new 
M 5 plots, 

* See Let AMoOm dv TemnuBi^ page263, 

f SeeLesCampiignesde Pkhegni, chezFavre^ 1796} pag^ 4^^^ 
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plotSi and in squandering awaj in debaucheries 
a part of his great fortune: by bis ostentation 
and luxury he hoped to silence public da- 
mours, and by inebriety to soothe the remorse 
of conscience ; he often treated those who 
always despised him ; and he sometimes paid > 
and protected the then persecuted -and pro- 
scribed clei^ymen, for receiving his confes- 
sion, and giving their absolution ; but an in- 
stant after he denounced and sent them as fa- 
natics to be transported to Cayenne by the 
Directory. He was fantastical as the ignorant, 
superstitious as the weak, tormented as the 
guilty, and cruel as a military and revolution- 
ary "^upstart.* 

The revolution in favour of the jacobins, of 
the 4th of September, ll97,puthim again into 
activity, and procured bim a command under 
General Jourdan,-and he shared his d^edts in 
April and May, 1799. During the campaign 
in the spring of I80O, be commanded a divi- 
sion under General Moreau. When in Suabia, 
be ordered the war commissary of bis division^* 
Pommier, to put into requisition several hun- 
dred heads of cattle, and afterwards to accept 

in 

* See Le Passe terns des Terroristes^ clhes Dteteadiae* Lyoni 
1797, page 36. 
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in cash half their value from the inhabitants : 
for this transaction Pommiei was shot, and 
Van Damme sent by Moreau, in disgrace, to 
the r^ar of the army.* 

After the peace of Lun'eville, when the fear, 
jealousy, and guilt of Buonaparte, pointed out 
the policy of alienating from Moreau all the 
generals who had served under him, and of at- 
taching them to himself by bribes, places, and 
impunity, he made Van Damme governor of 
Lille. Such was, however, the good opinion 
the Flemings had of Buonaparte, that they 
imagined he promoted Van Damme to this 
place as a punishment, knowing how much he 
was detested every where in and near his owa 
country (Lille being only twenty miles from 
Cassel) : they were, however, mistaken ; Van 
Damme is become one of Buonapairte^s fa- 
vourites, by becoming his spy ; and the places, 
the property, and the liberty of the inhabi- 
tants in that part of France, are entirely de- 
pendant upon the good will and reports of 
Van Damme, with whom money alone consti- 
tutes ability ; meanness', merit ; and guilt, pa- 
triotism.f 

' ' M6 \ Van 

• Sec Moreau»» official report In the Monitcur, Joly 1800. 
f See LesKoaveUes a la MaiOi Florealj an. x. No. 6, page 9. 
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Van Danune^a address to bis soldiers, and; 
his correspondei^e with the generals of the 
enemyy in 1793 and 1794, were printed in the 
Gazette de Lej/de, as disgusting examples o£ 
the revolutionary vandalism. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Citizen Orang, (the young prince of 
Orange) in December, 1793, he begins with 
Liberty y Equality y Fraternity y or Death: it 
was signed Van Damme, general oi thj^ san&« 
culottes. 

This general of the sans-cuiottes is at present 
one of the greatest Corsican aristocri^ts : hi& 
manner of living, his suite and eqiiipag^, surpass 
even the most extravagant of the king's former 
governors: with the educatioo of a barber,and 
the capacity of a grenadier, he is vain, ptpud^ 
ipsolent, and despotict Nothing proves more 
strongly the debased,*character of Frenchmen, 
or how. much Buonaparte despises^ his Frmch 
slaves, than their submission with patience to. 
any infamous man whon) they abhor, and Bug* 
naparte's appointment of such a governor, 
knowLog his infamy, and their just abhorrence 
of him. 

' With the exception only of some young 

generals, lately promoted by Buonaparte, all 

his military favourites are of the same oharac* 

1 t^r; 



ter, haire qommitted siiKiil2Mr<;rime«.and pursu^ 
tbe 89016: conduct aa Van Dsin^me ; their former 
gailt answepr& for their preeient fidelity^ and 
their past tyranny for their ready slavery ; att 
loyal pfil^era, ^hp b^ve nothing to fear from 
^e return of orcfer and monarchy, are either 
9inrder^9 asJRic^hegro; exiled, as Moreau; 
flwpected, 93 Wsmif^^r o^ disgcaced^ at 



AUOEREAU. 

. AuOEREAu, the commander In chi^f of the 
army against Ireland, was 'born at Paris in 
1749, and' is the bastard son of a fruit- woman, 
who afterwards married a petty green-grocer 
of the name of Augereau. At an early age he 
was inscribed upon the registers of the police 
as one of its spies ; but in 1*769, having robbed' 

of 

* The particalars concerning this tepuhlufm general are foan^ 
in Les Annates du Terroritme, in Bictronnaire Biographfque, and in 
9 pfaapipble^ called L^ JDenoodatiom des Flamands. Thaauthogr has 
been a prisoner with the son of Baroa L'Anglois, vhobascoviirmed 
all the particalars related here concerning Van Damme's atrocities^ 
ii|)io, in 1800, denounced this son of his victim^ and caused him to 
be se»t to tbo t^ mpje. u a coDfgpHatlir* 
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of his purse a person whom he had arrested, 
be was forced by the lieuteiiaot of police at 
Paris, to enlist in a corps called Legion de 
Corse, composed of desperate vagabonds, like 
bimseify whom the police as a punishment for 
their crimes and vices, sent to combat the 
Corsican patriots, who resisted the French plots 
and the French arms employed to conquer 
their country. The officers of this corps where 
adventurers of the same characters as their 
'si^diers, with this only difference, that they- 
were degraded noblemen; qr dishonoured gen- 
demeii, while their men were common robbers, 
thieves, forgers, or assassins. The famous, 
,Qr rather infamous Count de Mirabeau, was 
an officer in this corps.^ 

In 1172; Augereau deserted from Toulon, 
where be was in g>arison, went' to Lombardy, 
and enlisted in the Austrian regiment of Stuart; 
from which, in 1774, he again attempted to 
desert, but was overtaken and received two 
hundred lashes as a chastisement. In 1778, 
when a war was on the eve of breaking out 
between Austria and Prussia, on account of the 
Bavarian Succession, Abgereau marched witb 
bk regiment to Bohemia, where he found an 

opportunity 

• Le RecoeU d'AMcdotm, iptgt }55. 
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Opportunity to desert over to the Prussians in 
Silesia, and to become a soldier in tberegim^it 
of Kleisty bdt from whiph he esqaped in 1782.- 
H^ then went. back to Paris, where, being ac-«^ 
cased of having broken open a jeiireller's shop^ 
the police a second time laid hold of him, and? 
he was confined for two years to hard labour 
in the hous^ of correction, called Bicetre.^ 
In 1785 he went as servant with a Swi^s offi- 
cer Baron de Salis, to Switzerland, married 
there the daughter of a shoemaker, and resided 
at Neuchatel as a fencing-master. In the 
spring 1786, under pretence of having an in-- 
vitation to be present at the wedding of a re* 
lation some leagues from Neuchatel, he bor- 
rowed a horse and two watches from a whole- 
sale watch manufacturer of the name of Cour*^ 
voisier, with which he left Switzerland and his 
wife^ and went to Italy. In September 1800, 
when Augereau, as a republican commander in 
chief, had his head-quarters at Frankfort upon 
the Main, Courvoisier, who was at the fan*, cal- 
led upon him and was admitted \vith the great- 
est pomp and pride^ in the presence of all his 
' generals 

* See the last mentioned work, page 156, and La Liste des 
Pfopagatean ReToluttonaives, Stranger et Francois. Palermo, 1800. 
Fagcl8&19. 
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generals and officers^ and aoiemnly inyited to 
dine whbhim. At the table Courvoisierwaspla* 
ced OD Ai^erean'srigbt haad, above all tbe Ger* 
man princes and nobkoien,' who dishononred 
therosetve&by fawning in tbe anti-cbambers, at 
tbe levees, or at the tableof tbissbamelessapstaFf. 
Tfaiawa&the anijfVAlue tbatConrvotster obtained 
fbr a stolen. bovse, and two swindled watches.* 
Id May l^SiS, Angereau engaged himself as 
aeonanaon soldier in the Neapolitan. fegiment 
a£ Epiffots, where^ m a sliort time, bis address 
aaa feocing^master pvoeared Inm many pirpils^ 
and money enougb to pay for his discharge^ 
Isi. L'79>7, he settled in tbe capital of the two 
Sicilies, aqd^ by his cnnning and impcidence^ 
iasiniiated bimdelf a» a tseaeher. inta raanjf 
Boble aad rtcb fiunilies of that city. When, 
in 17^89) Miiabeai^, La Feyette, and tb^r ae* 
complices, establidied their revolutionavy pra^ 
pfiganda, their emissaries atNapks picked n-p 
Augepeau as a fit instrument for th^ir designs 
in Italy ; and until 17^^, when, be was> with 
tbe rest of his countrymen, banished; from 
Italy, he served ia that country, iatbe two^ 
fold capacity of a propagator for the repub- 
lican 

*T1» anecdote tito author had f ram «<icspectdbte eoimlryiiiaa 
of Mr. Courvoisier, irho himself afterwards con&rmfld its Mithen* 
ticity. At Neuchfttel it is Imovn to every body. 



Uean jacobiii8> aiid^as a spy for the revoIu« 
tioloBTf ministers of France* Most of the 
rebellious Neapolitan noblemen who revolted 
against their King in 179^^ and who were de- 
servedly pnnishedin 1799^ bad been Augerean'a 
pupils, or seduced by bis Gallic and jacobaniw 
eal sophistry.* 

At his return among his revolted country*^ 
men, Augereau joined, as a volunteer, the 
army collecting uiKleir General Anselm, and 
destined to invade the county of Nice/ In 
France, at that period, to get rank and promo>« 
tion, nothing wasfequired but^tobe a constat 
declaimer against kings and priestg; to bean 
active visitor of chibs ; to denounce every man 
of property as an aristocrat, and every mui.of 
any reHgion as a fanatic ; to imprison in the 
Dame of liberty ; to plunder in the name o£ 
equality ; and- to murder in the name of frater^t^ 
ttity. Angereau^ therefore, soon <;ame to be» 
a repnblican general, and was, as such, em-^ 
ployed during' the year 1794411 the army of- 
Ae' Pyrenees, where he was- remarked for ath- 
daoity more than for abilities, p«irticularly al{ 
^e dcinnish-near Figuierea ; a^ in May i795> 

^fi^ee La Lble det Propagateiin ReVolutioaaires, &c pag. 16. 
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be contributed much to the fortunate termina- 
tion of the battle fought with the Spaniards 
near the river Flavia. 

While French intrigues had been as success* 
ful as French arms, and Spanish ministers dis*. 
gsaced a Bourbon in Spain, by an humiliating 

' peace and alliance with the regicide assassins 
of a Bourbon in France, the army of the Py- 
* rentes was united with the army of the Alps^ 
and Augereau accompanied this army to Italy.. 
With the division under his command, after a 
forced march. of two days, he, on the lOthof 
April, 1796, carried the defiles of Millesimo; 
and having, by this operation, joined the Ge« 
xunrals Menard and Joubert, he drove the ene- 
my from all the surrounding positions ; and, by 
ihe prooiptitude of his manceuvres, he com* 
pletely hemmed in a division of the Austrians, 
under the command of General Proveyra. On 
the 15th of the same month, at the eng^e«- 
ment by Dego, be occupied the redoubts of 
Montezemo, and facilitated the junction with 
General Serrurier. The next day he left this 
position, and attacked and carried the en- 
tyencbed camp at Cfeva, defei)dedby the troops 
gf the King of Sardinia. On the 26th he took 

' Alba; and oo the 27th of May, Casale. On 

tbe 
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the 16th of June he passed the river P6, at' 
Borgoforte, and arrived at Bologna on the 
] 9th, where he had but little trouble in tsiking 
prisoners the unprepared four huncired soU 
dierg of the Pope, the governor, the Cardinal 
Legate, and Jiis staff. He here visited, as from 
religious motives, all the convents and churches, 
received the blessings of priests and friars for 
his promised protection ; but, in the night 
following, stripped all their churches of their 
pictures and riches, and all the saints of their 
treasures and ornaments. Of these he appro- 
pria^jd to himself the greatest part : he wa« 
seen publicly the next day with some jewels, 
which devotion had given, and which some 
hours before" decorated the statue of the Virgin 
Mary,* In the name of the Great Nation, and, 
under pain of death, he ordered every thing* 
that the city contained, private as well as pub* 
lie property, to be ready at a moment's 
warning, for his disposaL He set his soidierv 
an example of indecency, plunder; and de- 
bauchery. The sacredness of innocence, pro- 
tected by their vows to God, and their renun** 
ciation of the world, was violated by him in * 
the iPQst scandalous manner. He, for one 

night,, 

• les Crirae« del lUfiMicaiaft ca Itai^ M* M« 
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nigbty pot sixteen jFoungnuns into reqmsiti€»i 
fbv himself and bis staff : the team of youth, the 
pangfr of concience, and the prayen-of virtue, 
availed nothing; they were, by a drunken sol^ 
diery, carried away, idcnoet lifeless from the 
retreat and cells of religion, to the infomous 
beds of vice; to endure the horrid a«d disgust- 
ing embraces of cruel crime in power. Four 
ef these devoted victims to the lust of r^ub. 
Kcans aft^rsvards destroyed themselves; six lost 
their reason ; and the other six their health.** 
"Hiese, and other abominatioits, exited in 
Kaiy att universal detestation of Rrenchmes anct 
French prineipks^ and brought on many par* 
tial insurrections* In July IT^S, theinhabi* 
taots of the town of Lugo reee against Am 
French tyrants ; and Augereau w>c»t thither 
to ve-eHablish order. With his Dumeroua 
armed banditti he soon dispersed some few dia^ 
armed citizens, and defenceless w^omen and 
dkildreo. *< To inspire the Italians with t€3r- 
xor of French republicin yt«/ire," he gave up 
the'town tet pillage for three hour^; and widows 
were viohited by the side of their murdered 
kudbands^ and virgins ravidied between tho 

butchered 

• * See RectteU>d*ADecdotes, page 159, and Les Crimes des Re* 
publicuniiea Mie» paQB itf* 
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butchered and mutilated carcases of their &* 
thers and brothers. To finish this scene of trm 
French frutemityi the principal church was 
ordered to be cleared ; and at night all females 
a^ove ten, and linder forty, were ordered, wim 
derpain of death, to present themselves nakeoi 
at a civic /east given by Augereau in . this 
church* The inhuman and sacrilegious abo« 
niinations which took place that night, are de? 
scribed in a work printed at Verona in 1799.» 
and called ^< Les Crimes des Republicains en 
Italic;** but they are too disgusting and too 
shocking to be related to English readers. It is^ 
however, proper to observe, that if Augereau 
committed, and permitted hissoldiers tocommit 
these cruelties, his commander in chief, Buo-p 
naparte, approved of them ; and he advanced 
in the good graces of the Corsican conqueror of 
^ Italy, in.pfoportion as his conduct was barba- 
rous towards the Italians.^ , 

After this abridged account of o^tf a small 
part of the conduct and transactions of regene^ 
rated Frenchmen, under the guidance of Bud«> 
naparte, Augereau, and other jacobins; of 
their hearts, heads, and characters — an extract 

'^ from 

♦ Sec Rdcneil d'Aneodetoi, ]Mge 159, and Les Crimes des Re- 

]^blicains enltalie, page 31. . 
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from the address of Buonaparte to the people 
of Italy, dated Mondovii April 23, 17j96, will 
prove a curious monument of political hypo- 
crisy and deception, of military imposture and 
impudence: be says, << Nations of Italy, the 
army approaches an purpose to burst your fet-- 
iers ! Fb£E France is the friend of evcary peo- 
^ pie: approach our standards . with confidence* 
Tour religion^ your property ^ and your cus-^ 
iamsj shall all be respected. We will carry oit 
the war like generous Enemies; for we have no 
dispute but with the tyrants who keep you in 
^servitude. We, are the liberators^ and riot the 
scourges i of enfranchised nations. " Such was 
the language, such were the promises of the 
Corsican; but cities, towns, and villages ia 
ruins, and their plundered, beggared, enslaved, 
or murdered inhabitants, are undeniable and 
convincing evidences of his sincerity. 

Having finished his brilliant exploits at Bo- 
logna and Lugo, Augereau, in the beginning^ 
of August, retook his foriper position in the 
centre of the army, where he contributed to 
extricate Massena, who for some time had been 
in a very critical situation, and he seized upon 
Castiglione. Some days after, he obtained a 
new victory over theenemy, although protected 

by 
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by the castle of Solgnello ; be afterws^rds, on 
^e 25th of August, piassed the Adige, and 
repulsed the weakened Austrians as far as Ro^ 
< Teredo, He left Verona on the 4th of Sep-* 
tember, and inarched to the right of the army, 
to keep in awe a corps posted at Bassano.— * 
On the 6th he found himself at Borgo di Valdi 
Sugana ; wherd bis advanced guard, com- - 
manded by general Lanusse, carried Primdan 
the next day, while he took possession of the 
fort Cavello, which had been evacuated by the 
enemy. Having quitted Padua on the 10th, 
he directed his march towards Porto Legnago, 
while Massena, who had left Vincenza at the 
. same |:ime, advanced by the side of Villa Nova ; , 
^insomuch that the Imperial CJeneral Wurroser, 
finding himself nearly surrounded, with only 
five thousand infantry and fifteen hundred ca- 
valry under bis command, was forced, although 
with great difficulty, to cut a passage through . 
the numerous French corps, before he could 
join his countrymen at Mai^tua. On the 1 1th 
Augereau invested Porto Legnago,and bribing 
its cowardly commander, entered it the same 
day by capitulation. Conjointly with General 
Sahuget, he, on the 15th, seized updn Fort St. 
George, near Mantua, occupied the tete du 

pont 
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pmt La FaTCNTitey and made^several priseners* 
He again distinguidhed himadf on tiieldiNo* 
yember, when, barring learned that the eneo^. 
had passed the Brenta at Bassano, asif with in« 
tait to march towards tbe bridge of Lisiera^ be 
Vfent to meet them, and, after « diong and 
bloody contest, repulsed Ifaem to the gates df 
Baasano.* 

In February 1797 be ivas sent to Parts> 
ebarged to present'to the Directory the stan* 
dards and trophies taken from the Anstrians 
during tbe several engagements bef(»re the sur* 
' render of Mantua. His dress, behaviour, 
speeches, andpretensions, during his i^ort stay 
at Paris, were the common topics of conversa- 
tion^ of criticism, of ridicule, and of di^ust. 
With the grossest vulgarity of manners, he 
united the most extravagant and ostentatioua 
dress, decorating his. person with diamonds, 
rings, and jewels ; and while using the language 
of a low sans cidoHe^ he claimed not only tfsB 
greatest attention, but the respect and admhu* 
tion of all persons whom he ^(mowrerf with a 
relation "of what he bad done, of what he 
aloyte had dcme.'* His pr^umption, vanity, 

and 

*Ifli relating Atigcreati>s (milifery acMevemcnts, ^vork called 
The History of the Campaign in 1796 has chiefly been consulted. 
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and boasts, deprived every other comwiander of 
alt m^it ; and, if be were believ^, <* it was to 
biib alone %h»X France and Buonaparte were 
indebted for the conquest of Italy:'* his heai 
in the cmimnl, as well as his arm in the fields 
had procured the Corsican all his lustre and re* 
riefwn; and if " he ever got an army under his 
own comdiand and disposal, he would take 
upon himself, before twelve months^ to bring 
all the emperors^ kings y and princes of Europe^ 
to the levees of the Directory at Luxemburgh, 
and to the bar of the Council of Ancients, and 
of Five Hundred, in the Thuilleries.* " 

After having exhibited himself with so much 
modesty, moderation, and advantage, among 
bis countrymen, A ugereau returned to join his 
worthy friend Buonaparte, who was advancing 
\ with ninety thousand men into Carinthia and 
Friuli in pursuit of thirty-six thousand Aus- 
trisms, weakened by continual fatigue, dis- 
heartened by repeated defeats, without maga. 
zines, tents, pay or cloathing, but with full 
confidence in their new, useful, and loyal com- 
mander. Archduke Charles, whose presence 
soon restored order, ^inspired courage, and ob- 
tained 

* See Carnot's Answer to BaiUeur> Diedoniuiire Biograpbique^ 
and Les Nuuvelles d la Maiii| Me^sidor ad vii. No. in. pageQ. 
*" VOL, !• N 
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tained success; though finally made useless, 
not by the valour of the French commander, 
but by his intrigues, which brought about the 
peace of Leoben. i 

While Buonaparte was signing this {>eace 
with Austria, he was planning the destruction 
of the ancient Republic of Venice; and he fixed 
upon the modern Gaul and barbarian, Auge- 
reau, to annihilate a republic which owed its 
foundation to the invasion of the Goths under 
Attila and other barbarians. Seduced by 
French emissaries, and irritated by French op- 
pression, the inhabitants of Terra Firma had 
risen against thef e w republican soldiers strolling 
and plundering in the neutral Venetian terri- 
tory. Forty thousand peasants were in arms; 
and, but for ihe impolitic peace just concluded, 
they might have assisted the; Austrians to cut 
off the retreat of the French army in Carinthia, 
and have annihilated the troops left behind in 
that part of Italy. 

Augereau, who commanded between the 
Adige and the Piave, alarmed at the progress 
of the insurrection, and masking the natural 
ferocity of his character, published a deceitful 
proclamation, proposing amnesty and oblivion, 
and promising redress. This iheasure was ta- 
ken, 
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ken, however, only to gain time, to suspend 
the activityy and to divide the opinions of the 
insurgente, until Buonaparte's army could 
arrive, and butcher them en masse^ withbut re- 
sistance, wUen disarmed or dispersed. 
. In the beginning of May 1797, Buonaparte, 
when he had collected a part of his army, pub- 
lished a declaration of war against Venice, 
founded upon the most unjust, absurd, and 
fabulotis allegations; and immediately, unre'^. 
szsted, took, possession of Terra Firma, where 
his soldiers lived uncontrolled, and, with his 
officers, fobbed, ravished, and murdered, — 
While the troops under Buonaparte acted in 
this inhuman manner upon the Tenra Firma^ 
Augereau, with a divisibn of 25,000 m^n, en- 
camped within sight of the city of Venice, and 
there, as in all other places where Frenchmen 
meditated subversion and destruction, French 
plots and French intrigues had preceded French 
bayonets; and before it was occupied by 
French soldiers, it bad been undermined, 
weakened anddistracted by French incendiaries. 
On the 12th of May, Augereau entered the 
city without opposition ; seized upon its arsenal 
and forts ; established a democratical munici- 
pality from the very ^regs of the pepple ; im^ . 
prisoned and shot most of its first and best citi- 
jn2 zen 
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zens, and pillaged every body irfao had any 
thing worth taking.^ Private, as well as pub- 
lic property was, in the most cruel, infiunous, 
and disgraceful manner, seiaed by Augereau, 
his generals, officers, and privates of the army, 
and their attendant robbers, commissaries, 
agents, savansy and philosophers. The rapa- 
cious and destructive fury of Augereaii and 
his associates, in ei^ht weeks' time, bereft this 
ancient, famous^ and beautiful city of its liberty 
and independence; of its treasures, navy, ma- 
gazines, monuments of the arts, and sientific 
and literary curiosities, which it had required 
nearly eight centuries to create, produce, col- 
lect, regulate, improve, and establish; and 
this, ^Buonaparte and Augereau, in bitter 
mockery, called the regekeratiok of Ve- 
nice. It is in the same ^vay that French re- 
publicans have regeneratedj and intend to re-- 
genprate^ all countries weak or wretched 
enough not to resist their shameless offers of a 
bloody fraternity. Not satislBed with these ac- 
quisitions, Augereau, by the orders of BucMia* 
parte, laid on military contributions and forced 
loans to the amount of ninety millions; and 
when these demands were gratified, and public 
requisitions could be urged no farther, the 

plunder 
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plunder of individuals was again licensed, and 
all sorts of property taken, sequestered, and 
sold, as avarice or wantonness directed, tbe 
passion, the caprice, or tbe inchn&tion of the 
' spoiler.* 

It was after these patriotic and republican 
trassacti(M)sthat Augereau complained to Buo- 
naparte of not haying yet, notwithstanding all 
his great services, made a fortune of above one 
hundred thousand crowns, and therefore de- 
manded and obtained the place of President of 
the military tribunal at Verona, to try all 
fiobles^ priests, and other men of property, 
for instigating, or not preventing^ the late in* 
TBurrection of their countrymen. 

The jacobins and demaorogues have every 
where extolled the lenity and kumanify of Au- 
gereau and the French republicans on this oc- 
casion, for executing only some few hundreds 
of several thousands arrested, nccused^ or su^^ 
pected; but a writer already quoted explains 
the pure motives of their lenity imi humanity \ 
and he proves, that \( only some few hundreds 
lost their lives, thousands and thousands were 
bereft of their property, and of what makes life 
supportable. " Augereau had fixed a price 
n3 upon 

* See Lei Crioies des RepiMeuns e& Itelie, ptg. 698 Ic f37. 
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upon the life of emery person suspected, and 
appearing before his redoubtable tribunal ; th^ 
real or the supposed worth of his possessions was 
the value demanded/or his /^e.*'-r-Estates were 
therefore pawned, mortgaged, or sold: the 
sacred treasures of churches, of convents, 
of saints, of orphan houses, hospitals, and re**- 
ligious communities, were disposed of and 
given up, to pay, as Augereau jocosely said, 
<* the prices of existence i^^ and in six weeks 
Augereau pocketed six millions ; and his re^ 
publican justice Sind 'generosity condemned no 
man to death who had the means and mind to 
pay for an acquittal. 

Before Augereau had received this lucrative 
commission, he had been obliged to* give up 
to his virtuous and disinterested cl^ief, the one 
hundred thousand crowns that he possessed ; 
and of the six millions' that he made during his 
short campaign at Verona, Buonaparte bor- 
rowed two millions more, which Augereau tells 
every body he has forgot to repay J^ 

The French officers of the army in Italy re- 
late a number of anecdotes bf Augereau's ra* 
pacity and cruelty. Many persons, who had 

advanced 

^ See the last-meotioned work, page 634, and the notc^ Lei 
NouveUes i 1» MaiHj Veademialre^ aa Tiii« No. v. pafe S. 
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atdvanced ,a part of their price' of existence f 
were acquitted/ but detained until they paid 
the remainder. The last two days "before Au- 
gereau's commission expired, those who, from 
want of time or rcsources, had been uhable to 
procure the remainder of the money required, 
w^re tried agiain, and ^ot en mctsse ; and they 
lost their, lives with the cruel reproach of hav-^ 
ing in vain ruined -their families to preserve 
them, because Augereaa never returned a six- 
pence of the sums that he had extorted ; and 
any body complaining was arrested as an ac- 
complice, and shot as a conspirator.* , 

One of Augereau's mistresses is seen in the 
first societies at Paris, and at the court of the 
First Consul, with a dianiond cross, worth ten 
tbousanj^ Louis d' op, which formerly belonged 
to a Madona at Padua, and paid for by the 
acquittalof six priests of the cathedral in that 
city; and Augereaii wears a sword, of which 
the handle is set with the same diamonds and 
jewels that formerly decorated the cross of a 
Christ in the cliurch of San Marc, at Venice. 
These, and other particulars of the same sort, 
could not have been known, if Augereau bad' 

not 

* Bee Lcs Crimes des Republicaitis en Italic, page 6ii5p 
N 4 
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xiot bad thebarefkced impudence to relate thexn, 
to boast of, and laugb at diem himself.^ 

While Baonaparte, Augereau, and other re^- 
volutionary geni^rals, where thus ^* the vagrant 
butchers of mankind/' and employed in ruin- 
ing the inhabitants of foreign countiies, the 
republican directory in Franqe occupied itself 
in preparing the slavery, proscription, or death 
of all loyal men at home, who opposed their 
usurped tyranny. A citizen of Augereau's 
unfeeling character, and so devoted to the per« 
petration of crimes/was therefore not left un- 
noticed. According to his instrnctibns, he 
procured, or rather' commanded, unconstitu- 
tional addresses from the offifeers and soldien 
of his division in the army of Italy, vowing 
vengeanee and destruction against every man 
who dared to print, say, or tlnnk, that fiarras 
was a regicide assassin, Buonaparte his accom- 
plice, and, with the two insolent and ignorant 
Tegicide directors, Rewbell and La Reveilliere, 
stained with the blood of their King, as well as 
with that of their countrymen. In reward for 
this, wh«i tiie plan of a new revolu^on vac 
ripe for execution, Augeisau was appointed 
the commander at Paris, and of the army of 

the 

* See Les Nouvellesi ia Main, Thermidorj tn xi« No. yi. p. 10. 



ihe interior. In the morning of the 4th of S^^ 
tiemher, 17979 accomjianied by a numerous 
army, be invested the ThuiUeries, and with a 
iMusae and cowardly bratabty, attacked, i\U 
treated, insulted, and arrested those tiiiahned 
representatiTes of the French people, who Jiad 
sbewn both courage and patriotism in defend* 
ilig the liberty, honour, and rights of their fel* 
low-cithsens, -so often invaded and threatened 
by the vile republican rulers over degraded 
republican France. The ostentatious Au^^ 
reau was on this day attended by a staff of* 
nearly Four hundred officers, all notorious men 
of blood, as Sapterre, Tunk, Yon, Rossignol, 
«nd others of the same description ; and under 
this escort the national deputies were carried 
in chains to the Temple Bastile. He appoint* 
^ governor over this republican state prison^ 
another repuMican^ General Dutertre, whok 
month before had escaped from the gallies at 
Toulon^ where he had been confined under 
sentence of a court-martial for robbery^ assas- 
iinatiofii and setting fire to the houses of the 
wretched iwhabitants' of La Vendue.. The in- 
humanity ctf this man did not defeat the exi 
pectations of Augereau ; the accused prisoners 
were strictly watched, and more insulted and 
K 5 tormented . 
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tormented than if they bad been the most 
guilty of all criminals: they were prevented 
from all communication with their relations, 
piarents, and friends; and by the sequestration 
xof their property, they were disabled from 
procuring the most common necessaries for the 
Voyage that they were doomed to make.* 

On the day of their departure from Paris, 
after having been condemned to transportation 
without any trials Augereau called them over, 
and, as a guard, conducted them to the car* 
riages that were waiting for them. They 
passed across a line of soldiers, mostly com- 
posed of Septembrjzers, and other assassins, 
instructed to maltreat them, in order to pro* 
voke them., -and thus to have some cause for 
dispatching them ; but when Augereau ob« 
jjerved their tranquillity, he could not contain 
his rage, which he suSered to break forth in a 
manner that deserves to be recorded. 

Le Tellier, servant to the director Barthele- 
my, one of the prisoners, came running up as 
they were stepping into the carriages, with aa 
order from the Directory to accompany his 
master. He delivered it- to Augereau, who 

having 

* See Raxnel's Narrative of his own, Ptchegru'i> Ice transporta^ 
lioA to Cayenne. It was translated into English in 1739. 
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having read it, said — " You are determined^ 
then, to share the fate of these men, who are 
lost for ever. Whatever event awaits then>> 
be assured they will never return^ — "My 
mind is made up," answered Le Teliier ; " I 
shall be but too happy to share the misfortunes 
of my master." — **Well then," replied Auge- 
reau, ^^ go y fanatic^ and perish with him; ^^ 
at the same time adding, " Soldiers, let this 
man be watched as closely as those miscreants.'* 
The barbarity of the republican commander, 
and the generous affection of ^a French ser- 
vant, deserve both to be recorded and remem* 
bered; as they prove that, in modern repub- . 
lies, where and while audacious crime rules,, 
virtue is often in fetters, and at all times 
neglected. 

The carriages in which Augei'eau ordered 
the prisoners to be seated, without regard to 
their ill health, weakness, age, or infirmities, 
were placed upcfn four-wheeled waggons, 
nearly resembling gun-carriages. They were 
a kind of cage, secured on all their four sides 
with bars of iron, breast high, which bruised 
the prisoners with the least shake or jolt.-^ 
There were four in each carriage, beside the 
guard^ who carried the key of the padlock 
n6 that 
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that fastened the iron grating by which they 
entered ; and when once locked up in the 
morning, it was never opened before nighty 
whatever the sufferings or natural wants of the 
prisoners might be* In these cagesy the loyal 
Generals Pichegru and Willot, the present - 
Corsican Senator Bartheiemy , the consular mi* 
nister Marbois, with twelve other victims of 
the atrocious justice of French republicans, 
travelled from Paris to Rochfort, upvi'ards of 
five bundled miles,* 

Having thus served the vile parposes of the 
Directory with so muph satisfaction to their 
feelings, Augoreau intrigued to become one of 
their members ; but he was, by Barras, forced 
to content himself with the command over the 
army of the Rhine, and to succeed General 
Moreaa, who was dismissed in disgrace with- 
'out any reason, while General Pichegru was 
sent into exile without any trial. Such was 
the republican gratitude of the Great Nation 
toward its tWb greatest generals and bf^t citi- 
zens, to whom it is indebted, not only for aQ 
its aggrandizement^ but for its existence with- 
out a partition. 

During 

* Sec Ramel's Ntmt^re ofhU own, Picfcegrm% lee . titiupoiU^ 
Abu to Cftyeane, It wai tnufUted inU Eogliah ia 1799. 
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. Puring the few months that Augereau oe- 
^apied his new commaQd, he had no enemy 
to combat, because the peace of Campo-Formio 
bad been concluded^ and the Congress at Ras» 
ladt was assemUed. His head quarters were 
Bear OfFenberg, where this vain-glorious and 
]A9olent upstart took every opportunity to bo- 
-toiliate the German princes, ai^d to treat with 
contempt the German negotiators. It was not 
their, complsdnts, however, that caused him, 
in a short time, to be removed. He fiad sur* 
rounded himself with all ^kose despierate cha- 
' racters who had lately served under him s^ 
Paris; with them be plotted, and threatened 
the Directory itself, because he bad not been 
chosen a Director. He was^ therefore, under 
pretext of an expedition against Portugal, 
jKnt to languish in obscure idleness with the 
garrisons on the frontiers of Spain ; and the 
Directory never entrusted him with any otb^ 
command. 

In 'March 1799, Augereau was, by the 
threats and intrigues of the Jacobins, elected 
a member in the Council of Fire Hundred for 
the department of Upper Garonne; and' when 
Buonaparte^ on the 10th of November follow* 
ing, usurped the throne of the Bourbons, and 

d^MMied 
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deposed his benefactors, the Directory, Auge- 
reau deserted his post in the council, unex- 
pectedly visited the Corsican, and threw him- 
self into his arms, exclaiming — " General, yea 
have not called me to you; but I wait upon 
you, notwithstanding, with a true republican 
cordiality?'* For this disinterested declaration, 
Buonaparte nominated him French commander 
in chief in the Batavian republic* 
• The ruling passions of Augereau are ava- 
rice, ambition and cruelty. From his first 
arrival in Holland, he insisted upon greater 
prerogatives and more honours from the Dutch 
than had ever beert granted to any Stadtholder. 
In 1793, the Hereditary Prince of Orange, as 
commander in chief over the army of the 
States-General, had no more than three thou- 
sand florins per month for his table ; but Au- 
gereau, in n99j compelled the Batavian go- 
vernment to allow him fifteen thousand florins 
for the same purpose. The least opposition 
to bis pretensions or extortions he resented 
brutally; in a way, indeed, becoming the^^- 
$ierous nation that he represented ; but in the 
highest degree humiliating to the government 

of 

• See Les Nouvelles 2i la Main, Venfosc, an viii. No. vi. paft 
A andDicttottiuuie Biograpbi^ue, art. Auj^ercau, 
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of an independent ally, whom be was sent to 
assist and to protect. One day/ in the pre* 
sence of his staff, he ticked two of the -Dutch 
directors out of his room ; and the next day, 
publicly caned the War^minister on the pfl- 
rade : and when the Dutch regiments at the 
■Hague murmured at his brutal behaviour, he 
sent all the officers of those regiments to 
prison, and disarmed the soldiers. Some of 
the former, and several of the latter, were 
afterwards condemned by him to be shot as 
mutineers.* 

Exhausted as the Dutch had already been 
by French oppression, plunder, and vexations^ 
Augereau obliged them to send into the fields 
against Austria, a more nui^erous army than 
they had ever furnished at any forn>cr period. 
Some French divisions, having been united , 
with the Dutch troops, this was called the 
Gallo-Batavian army, and he acted with it Iq 
Franconia during the campaign of 1800; but, 
although opposing or pursuing an enemy 
• Vastly inferior in strength, he. neither distin- 
goished himself by any judicious manoeuvres, 

bold 

• This brutal and cH\t\ act was mentiohed in several of the news« 
papers of that period, and is recorded in Les Nouvelles ^]a Maio, 
Pluvioac, an ix. No. iv.-pagc 9. 
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•bold atte^sks, or ^ecisiTe battles^ nor became 
•iidted for any brilliant success. By. bis wbole 
conduct he confirmed the opinion of- Careot, 
and other competent military judges, ^< that he 
4s 9 good grenadier, and a tolerable oailiuury 
partisan, Jiaying doubtless capacity to bead, or 
lead on a diTisioli ; but is totally unfit to com- 
flsand an army as a chief/' 

During a command of only sixteen months 
in Holland and Germany, Augereau gained 
two millions of florins, j^ 180,000; and he 
is said to have at present a fortune, of which 
' fhe interest alone brings him yearly 800,000 
lirres.* 

For the last two yeai«, until very lately, Au- 
gereau had been out of iavourwith the Corsi- 
can, of whom he ^poke with great contsempt^ 
and who, in his turn, used him with such an 
insuhing neglect, that nobody but a man of 
Augerean's character, haughty with his infe*> 
rior8:or with the weak, and abject with his su- 
periors or with the powerful, could support, 
or not revenge. » 

Many persons in France pretend that he has 
b&ughi his present command over the army as- 
sembling between Bourdeau;^ and Bayonne, 

the 

* See Lei NouTeUes k la Maio> Germiiuil^ yeir xi. No. 5. pag« 8* 
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l3m real desdoatimi of which is not knowQ : 
aonie thinking it intended to attack Portugal, 
nrhikt others would send it to invade Ir^land« 
Berthier, Btiona{>arte, Moreau, and Messena, 
agcee with Camot, that, << an expedition into 
any country where resistance is expected^ and 
in the conduct of which talent and not audaqity 
is required, can never, with any .pi'ospect of 
success, be entrusted to Augereau." In a war 
agaUnst Portugal, he will have few battles tp 
fight, but a rich country to pillage : his narch 
first towards the Tagus is, therefore, proba« 
ble ; but it does not exclude the possibility ot 
Ireland being the ultimate purpose* 

Augereau has been the scourge of all coun- 
ties into which his arms have penetrated ; and 
he openly declares, that what other nations 
have suffered from bis presence shali soon ke 
thought trifles, in comparison with what he de* 
signs for England and Ireland^ when once 
landed.* 

When in France, either occupied or unem* 
ployed, he has always led a life so drunken 
and debauched, that it has even scandalized 
his vicious and immoral countrymen* 

Many pretend that Augereau has shewn 

courage; 

* 8e9t^ NoavfiiM k U Maia« Brumairei year ali* No.S^ jp» ^ 
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courage ; though all his valorous performances 
had only plunder for their object, and he w^as 
always backed by kiumerous republican hordes, 
as eager for rapine as himself. If such deeds 
constitute courage, an English highwayman is 
far more courageous, because he attacks 
singly y exposing himself to the defence or re- 
sistance of those whom he assails ; and if he 
escapes their swords or pist^ols, the gibbet of 
the offended laws of his country awaits him. 

To finish our account of this republican ge- 
neral, it is proper to relate, that, according to 
Carnot's Memoirs, when Augereau in 1796 had 
an audience of the Directory, the attorney 
Rewbell said to his directorial colleagues — 
*' // a bien Pair (Tun factietix; quel fier bri-^ 
gand /" and this fierce brigand was ten months 
afterwards charged by Rewbell to violate the 
constitution of his country, to oppress, enslave, 
and transport his countrymen.* 

• Several of the particulars of this genfraPs life are taken from 
Les Anaates du Terrorisme, Dictionnaire Biographique, RamePs 
Journal, Secret Memoirs of the 18th Fructidor, Les Crimes de« 
RepuhUcaiiis en itsUie, and other woritt. 
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LASNES. 

Lasnzs was born in a village near Perpignan^ 
where his father kept a wine-vault, and let 
lodgings to smugglers, waggoners, mule- 
drivers, and other persons of that description* 
He was, in 1784, bound apprentice to a dyer ; 
whom, after robbing, he left, and enlisted 
Jnto a regiment of dragoons ; from which, in 
a few months, he deserted ; and the Revolu- 
tion found him a groom with the postmaster at 
Montelimar in Dauphiny. He soon became 
conspicuous there, among the patriotic bri** 
gands who, in 1789, laid waste that unfortu* 
nate country , murdered or proscribed all men 
of property, and plundered and dividied their 
possessions.* 

Recommended by the jacobins of that pro- 
vince, he returned in 1790 to Perpignan, where 
he was made an officer in the national guard ; 
and^ to the terror of all good and loyal men, 
directed most of the cruel transactions of. the 
jacobin club of that city. He was the de-. 
nouncer and accuser o^ Colonel Adhemar and 
the officers of the regiment of Cambresis, the 
cause of their transportation in chains to the 

prison^ 
• See Le Retudld'Aneodotatr !««• 169; 
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prisons of Orleans, and of their murder at 
Versailles on the 9th of September, 1792. 

In 1793, yrhen war was declared against 
Spain, Lasnes was promoted to the rank of 
^bief of battalion ; and, in 1794, to that of co- 
lonel, by the recommendation of General Du- 
gprnmier. In the beginning of the same year, 
backed by the then reigning jacobins and ter- 
rorists, he taiarried the daughter of a capital 
merchant at Perpignan, contrary, to the wishes 
ef her pai*ents, and her own inclination. Wbeii 
lie had squandered away her fortune, and was 
become acquainted with his present wife, (who 
was for two years his mistress,) he divorced 
BxiA left the other with a child, in the greatest 
distress; her parents h9.ving died ia prison^ 
where Lasnes had confined them as fanatics, 
because\hey believed in a God, und he wanted 
their property.* 

During Barras* missions in the South oi 
France, Lasnes had made himself noticed for 
his famous putriatisnif and was therefore ap. 
pointed an adjutant-general under Buonaparte. 
When, in 1795, the regicide National Conven- 
tioQ, contrary to tlie avowed opinion of the so- 
i^ereign people in France, desired to continue 

• fts« lift BMnaiH 4^it«a9^fMH VH* ^^^ 
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ks oppression and tyranny aver Frenchinen^ 
by having two-thirds of its detested member* 
re-elected into the Councils of Five Hundred 
afid of the Ancients, and the sections and citii 
ssena at Paris opposed this violation of their 
fights ; surrounded l^ the mutilated carcasses 
of eight thousand Parisian men, women, and 
children butchered by their bayonets and can« , 
Hon, Lasnes and Buonaparte, for the first tifne^ 
fraternized together; and so congenial were 
the feelings of these two revolutionary charae« 
ters, that when, by the influence of Barras, the 
Directory nominated Buonaparte commander 
in chief over the army in Italy, the latter de. 
manded the rank of a general of brigade for 
Lasnes, and employed him as such during the 
campaigns of 1796 and 1197. Hedistipguished 
himself in Italy on several occasions, particu* 
larly at the passage of the Po, on the 7th of 
May, 1796 ; at the battle of Fombio, and in 
the affitir at Arcole, on the 16th of November 
following, in which he was severely wounded. 
WhjBn the cruelty and plunder of the Frenchr 
marauders in Lombardy bad produced an uni. 
versal discontent, which broke out in several 
partial insurrections, Lasnes received from his. 

Corsican 
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Corsican friend the honourable commission to 
silence complaints atld clamour by terror and 
ferocity; and, by burning and shooting, to 
make the Republicans as much dreadecT as they 
were already abhorred. Some revolts in the 
Imperial bailiwicks near Genoa were punished 
by him with an atrocious severity. In May 
3796, he ordered every ho^se in the village of 
Binosco to be burnt, after being first plundered 
by his soldiers ; and two hundred of the inha^ 
bitants to be shot upon the smoaking ground of 
their former mansions, after having been forced 
to behold their wives and daughters violated 
before theireyes. In the next month, six vil- 
lages near Tortona, with their inhabitants, 
shared the same dreadful fate. On this occa* 
sion Lasnes condemned every man above fif- 
teen years of age to die ;- and every woman or 
girl under thirty to surrender herself to the dis- 
gusting embraces of his vile soldiery, under 
pain of being thrown alive into the flames of 
their burning habitations.* 

In 1798, Lasnes went with Buonaparte to 
Egypt, and, when the Corsican deserted bis 
army there, accompanied him back to France. 
In the Revolution eflected by Buoi^parte in 

November 

* See les Crime* des RepubUcains en Italic, page 84. 
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l^OTcmber 1799, Lasnes had a great share. He 
*was first commander of the important post of 
the Thuilleries, and afterwards in the hall of 
the Council of Ancients. 

When Buonaparte no longer apprehended 
any resistance in the capital, he sent Lasii^s to 
restrain and keep in subjection the restless ja- 
cobinsin the south of France, particularly those- 
at Toulon.* Having, to the satisfaction of the 
consular government, but at the expence of the 
lives of many of his former jacobin accom- 
plices^, calmed, if not pacified, that part of the 
republic, he was made the successor of Gene- 
ral Murat, as chief over the consular guard at 
Paris. In this place he tried more to cultivate 
the friendship and confidence of his officers 
and men, than to oljtain the Favour of. the 
First Consul ; acting more like a person who 
intended to succeed him, than one who wished 
to strengthen or preserve his usurpation. Of 
all despots, the military are the most suspicious : 
Buonaparte soon* observed the manoeuvres of 
bis general; and, on ordering an examination 
of the guard's military chest, a deficit was 
discovered, amounting to fiVe hundred thou- 
sand livres, which Lasnes had distributed 

among 
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among the soldiers, well knowing that wbeee 
bayonets elevate a tyrant into power, bayonets 
too can destroy the tyrant with the tyranny, 
the usurper with the usurpation. Upon this 
discovery, Lasnes was immediately put under 
arrest, and many of the courtiers expected that 
be would either be shot or traiisported ; but 
after a private conversation of three hours with 
the Consul (during which he is said to have 
hinted that be had taken care that ndtb^ the 
political secrets of Italy, nor the poisonous 
deeds of Syria^ should perish with him) be was 
^ sent on an honourftble exile, as ambassador to 
Portugal. His insolent conduct in that country 
is well known : while endeavouring to prevent 
the lawful trade with England, he abused and 
dishonoured his privileged character of a diplo- 
matic agent, by introducing contiaband com- 
modities from Fraiice; and when his frauds 
and infamy were discovered, instead of being 
ashamed of his nefarious transactions, he im- 
pudently insisted upon the dismissal of those 
faithful servants to their ting and country, 
who bad loyalty enough to expose thie hew 
proof of French republican villany. ' 

A short time before, the Regent had been 

the sponsor of Lasnes^s child, and made him 

1 many 
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many valuable prefleots.t >!Fotwithstanding 
this liberal eoadcscension, however, he wrote 
a tbieatening letter ; and, not receiving a satis- 
factory answer, deserted his post, and left the 
country , without any farther ceremony. At bis 
return to France, he was ordered not to ap- 
proach ivithin thirty leagues of Paris ; but this 
marked ctisgrace was of short duration^ and, 
when French ambition forced ]CtlgIand to arm, 
aftersomemoiitbsof political chicanery, Lasnes 
assumed bis former station, where his intrigues 
had already efFected such changes in the mi- 
nistry as French insdenee might desire, but 
which English moderation and generosity alone 
cgn prevent from-being the min as well as the 
diihonoi^jr of Portugal. 

The lisboi^ mail of Sept. 30> 1803, brought 
the painful intelligence, that the Regent had 
stood godfather to another child of this French 
emissary ; and that, cohtrary to the etiquette 
of his court, he admitted Lasnes and his wife 
to his table* If any evidence be required of 
the degraded state of the Contin^t, this fra. 
ternity of a sovereign prince with a revolu^ 

tionary 

* In Les Nouvelles & la Maiiif Vendemiaire, an xi'i. So. v. page 
14, it is said, that the presents of the recent of Portugal amounted 
to ten thoHsand louis-d^ors. 
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tionary sans-culotte and bis i^epiiblican wife^ 
once his mistress, may convince even the most 
incredulous. Lasnes was perfectly restcnr^ to 
his master's favour and confidence by engaging 
the cabinet of Lisbon to send an extraordinary 
ambassador to congratulate the usurper on his 
seizureof an imperial diadem. AtBuonapii^rte's 
coronation he was made a field-marshal, and 
obtained a command in the army of England* 
General Junot, another grenadier ambassador, 
succeeded him at Lisbon. 



MASSENA. 

General Massena was born at Nice, where 
his father i^i^as a w'ine-merchant ; and, at an 
early age, he enlisted as a soldier in the ser* 
vice of his sovereign, the King of Sardinia. 

When revolutionary France determined to 
spread its dangerous and anti-social principles 
over every country of Europe, and its emissa- 
ries were dispatched to select proper subjects 
as proselytes and propagators (persons who 
bad capacity enough to do harm; but not ho- 
nour or conscienceenough to resist temptation, 
and remain loyal and Virtuous), Massena was 
employed to pervert the principles, or to un- 
dermine the fidelity, of his Sardinian Majesty's 
I soldiers 
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soldiers and subjects.* In his patriotic endesL- 
voars he succeeded so well, that, in October 
1792, when the jacobin General Anselme, 
without any previous declaration of war, ini- 
Taded the county of Nice, the Sardinian troops, 
instead of defending the strong city and cita- 
'del of Nice, opened the gates, and laid down 
their arms, before an army not much superior 
in numbers to, their own, and consisting en- 
tirely of raw recruits, and conscripts forced to 
inarch by k requisition backed by the guillo- 
tine'. Massena was then only an ensign, but 
obtained immediately the rank of. a captain 
among the 'French republicans. His loca^' 
knowledge of the countrjF caused him in the 
ensuing campaign to be attached to the. staff 
of the French arnrty 4>f thne Maritime Alps, ' 
wi)ere, in a^horttime, bis intrigues advanced 
him to be a general of brigade. : During this 
campaign he distinguished himself by his fe> 
rocity and persecution against his own coun- 
trymen ; but, at the same time, contradictory 
as it is, for his great bravery against, and hu- 
manity shewn to, the enemy. On the ^4tli of 
X ' o 2 November, 

• Liste de< Propagateurs Revolutionaires, Etrang<»n et Fraa^ot*. 
Palermo, 1800, page 466. 
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November, 1793, ht defeated ibis SavdiDia* 
army at Castel-Oenestey Bifee» and seised ujmhi 
JPigaretto. At Ponte-di-Neva upw the Tmv 
ro, on the 16th of April, 1794, he W99 victo- 
rious*bver the Austriaiis, and the next day made 
himself master of Ormia : on the 29th of the 
same month he cootributed greatly to ttie vicp 
'tory at Saorgio, and wa$ rewarded with the 
rank, of a general. of division. During the 
campaign of 1795, be commanded the righfc 
wing of th^ army ia Italy, und aontinued to 
snak^ Himself cot^^ieuoti^ by k^ activity, ia^ 
teUigeoce.and vaJour* Qp the 9dtb of June 
he repttlsed .tbe.AUfitoia^s who had attacked 
his positions neat^ Y ado and Terpano ; and^ '09 
tibe 20th of September, defended wHh suecess 
the post of Petit Gibsaltar. 

When, in 1796, Btvioa^aj^ assum^ ^ 
command in Italy, he wasM entire str^ai^er in 
the army 0¥er ivhich fats oyvn ^nd B^ariraa' 
crimes and intrigues had made bin| the chief. 
His oiScers disjiiked binst as a terrorist aad ^ a 
Corsican, and his soldiers did notcoqficle in 
his talents as a geneiraiL He had but litde ex- 
perience ; and-no kno:wledge, but from maps, 
of pne of the most difEcult countries* in £ur<^e 
to act in on the offensive. By paresses and 

promises 



ptotats^g he gairtfed orer M^i^tid^ t6 whdtn he 
id ^i^in6ipa% iiidebted i^ Ih4^ brilliftnf df^^nitig 
of thi^ c^mpaigrt ort tlfe 10th, 1 1th, 14tb, lirthj 
iethf diid ntti df Aprils i^f^ ^ glorious for 
the French army. On the 14th (rf May^ Mste- 
s&fi^ €?int^dd Milan with the adtahced guard of 
tbeFr^<!;h atffty ; aftd nn th€ 25th he ofcctfpied 
Verofttt, bel6iigirtg th^n to the neutrM #epub- 
iie of V^Uic^. On the 22d of Jtif»e^ he tfiarehed 
to^ard^ Roveredo, and repulsed the advanced 
pdiHiis of the ,Austrkils uodet the cooittiand cf 
Grdtiersd Be&uUeu. On the 6ttf of July he di- 
recfed the attack upon the Austrian lin€^^ be- 
tW0en theAdige and theLUcdeGtianla, and, 
a^Ptef a long re^ance, candied tbtitite. Oh thfil 
2i9rii df the sairte month, bo^eveiry the erieaiy, 
. after great slaughter, carried the important 
poi&t La Corona, and forced him to retreat ; 
and on the 2d of August, wlien, iii obedience 
t6 tlte orders of the gei^eral in chief, but con- 
tt&y tb his own judgment, he assaulted Lo- 
nado, bis troops were repulsed, routed, and 
stHTroUnded, and he had actually tost six faun- 
d¥en ihen and three pieces of cannonj when 
the fdrturkite Buonaparte adVended to his re- 
lief, disengaged the prisoners, retook the snv 
tai6*y^ dr^T^away the enemy, acnd entirely 
^ ^ 3 changed 
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changed the fortune of the day. Inuring the 
remainder of the campaign, Ma$sena marched 
from one success to another, with the single . 
exception of Scaldaferro, where, on the 7th of 
November, he met with a ch^ck. 

On the 13th of March, 1797, he defeated 
near Cadon a division of the Imperial troops 
under the command of General Count de Lu-' 
signan, and obliged the general t;o surrender 
himself a prisoner. In a few days aft^^r^ he 
made himself master of the fort La Chiusa, 
forced the passage of Cassa Sola, put the ene- 
my in confusion, nptwithistanding their formi* 
dable eotrenchments^ ^nd took several hiin- 
dred prisoneri^ with all their magazines. To- . 
lyard tbs end of the same month, he obtained 
new advantages at Tarvis and Clagenfurt.— r 
On this latter occasion, the Archduke Charles, 
perceiving that a division of his army was in 
danger of being surroonded by two columns - 
of the enemy, sent a strong body of troops - 
against Massena, who commanded one of them. . 
In consequence of a phenomenon not unusual 
in a mountainous country, a battle was literally 
fought upon this occasion above the clouds : - 
the Austrians were again beaten, and pursued 
by the French cavalry, first across hills cover- 
- . ^ ed 
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ed ^kb snow^ and at last aloag the ice.. A 
few days after this, Generai Massena was for- 
tunate enough to fall in with a detachment of, 
the Jmperialists ; and as his trao{)s were vastly 
superior in number,, after a slight engage- 
ment, he seized on all the heavy artillery and 
nearly the whole of the baggage belonging to 
the Austrian army. 

In the beginning of April, Buonaparte dis- 
patched Massena to Vienna, charged with a 
mission relative. to a peace ; from which city 
he went to the bead-quarters of the Archduke 
Charles, at Durlacb,^ on the 1st of May ; and, 
after an audience of two hours, continued his 
way to Paris, whither his commander had sent 
him to procure from the Directory the ratifi« 
cation of the preliminaries of peace lately con- 
cluded and signed by him at Leoben. He was 
received in the capital with the greatest joy, 
pomp, and magnificence; and on the 18th of 
May the Directory treated him in the h^U of 
the Odeon with a ball, and a banquet of eight 
hundred covers. 

This reception caused some jealousy in the 
suspicious mind of the envious Corsican, who 
therefore did not chuse Massena as a compa- 
nion in his favourite projects in Egypt ; but 
o 4 recommended 
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recoomaended himtto the cemmand over the 
army in the Roman territory, destined to 
create an atheistical mock reptibiic upon the 
rains of cbtistianity ntid the papal power. 

Angereau is considered as the first, and Mas- 
sena z$ the second, of aU the French republican 
marauders. The French army; on advancing 
' towards Rome, under General Berdiier, had 
promised to respect the gt>v^nlment, die reli- 
gbn, and all j^opetty, public as well as pri*- 
vate; but no sooner 'were tbey masters of 
BDmey than the Pt>pe was arrested ; a republic 
proclaimed ; religion atmihUated ; ^e temples^ 
theconveBtB,the shrines of saints, the archives, 
the miseumd, the possessions of the chief of 
the state, and 'of religion, with those of indivi* 
dvttA^ were alt plundered en masst by the or- 
ganized republican pillage called requisition. 
The most costly and valuable articles, the 
lao&t beautiful paintings and statuesj were se- 
q^jestrated, soH , or sen t to France, The Va- 
tican was entirely stripped, frcmi the most 
precious furniture of the state chambers, to the 
most trifling utensils in the kitchen; the sacer- 
dotal vestmeirts and shrine of the Sestine Pto- 
line^ and other pontifical chapels, were burnt 
for the sake of the gold and srlver contained in 

the 
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tte eiftbroktery ; the Vjtticari' library was- 
p^ndered^ and die Pojie^s private^ colkdtio^ 
of books iold t6 a^ hockikiittrf fot nkie hiiiW 
df^d pmrndis strefl!i)g. Att orifei^ property of 
ther P6pe, of hiirtwtd nephie#$, of the Gardii*a!# 
Ve¥ke and Albini, ahd of afll bth6t nobl^iHen, 
x^^y hyivilMrawing from l^rMch fepublieatv 
tyt^rniy, We^' cojasid^rttd a^ ^igi*»nts, ¥^as^ 
cbnfiscatlAl and sold, and^ limbing ooxiid estbi^' 
bit in at more d«tesiedl>le view the profligate 
vandalisih of an army att^sded by a corps of - 
sacianSy than tbe^ destruction of the Viltar Al^' 
b^»i, a pla^e which, for situation^ elegance^' 
erttditidd) ^d exquisite woi*k^ of sirt, waip 
unfiTalted. V . . 

- Besides tfa^ plunder derived #o^ thdse dr«>'' 
r&ct robberies, Mas^na had'rei^is^i^itse to'^tbe' 
accustonied Frettthtettfensof forcted lodris andr 
contribudons/ Private property was thus- 
fflaeed entirely at the mercy of the invad^rs^ 
who compelled inercH«nts> tfi^desnifen', and>. 
airtkts, to pfeirt with evef y artible of vklde' in 1 
their possession, inbJuding not only theii* stock* 
in trade, and finished works-, but even thdi-^ 
ktiive^; forkig^, spoons, and every thing that* 
contained any portion^ of goldor silver. These'^ 
acts oP extortion were at length practised to 
(0 5 such 
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such a barbarous ^xcess^ that gold and silver 
being exh^iusted, and the merchants and shop- 
keepers drained of all their stock, which was 
exported y the copper money was seized , to 
complete the ballasting of ships ; copper 
kitchen furniture was called in, a colossal 
Jbrooze statue of Pop^ Corsini was melted to 
supply a base coin for^^irculation^and assigpnats 
were issued even s(f Ipw as a penny sterling.* 
: While the generals, commissaries, and sa- 
t«m, were thus enriebiog themselves, the infe- 
rior officera had been nearly six months witb- 
QUt|Miy. Apprehending that if the^militaiy 
chest, with ail the plunder that, it contained, 
was removed, they would in all probability 
never be satis6ed, they assembled at the Pan- 
theon, and peremptorily demanded that their 
pay- should be issued, in twenty-four hours, 
and ^hat Massena should immediately give in 
his resignation. The sums required by the 
fl^oers were paid ; but Massena, instead of 
giving up his command, published an address 
tp the army, in which he stated that he had 
led the troops of France a hundred and eighty 
times to victory, and that he was the principal 
cause of preventing the Austrians from pene- 

trating 

* See Les Crimes det RepublicaiDi en Italie; page 50S« 
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trating into the south oC France during the 
campaigns of 1793, 1794, and 1795. His pe- 
culation on one band, however, and the in- 
trigues and jealousies of the army adminis^ 
trators on the other (with whom he had not 
always shared as a lover c^ egualiii/Jy had 
rendered him so unpopular, that, finding his 
priesence occasioned disturbances, he was 
obliged, with much reluctance, to withdraw, 
-as the only means of saving the wages of his 
honesty.* 

' During his short command at Rome, Mas« 
aena had no enemy to encounter; but only 
peaceable citizens to plunder. Having served^ 
with repute as a general of division, it now re- 
mained for him to shew his abilities as a gene- 
ral in chief. The Directory, in acknowledg- 
ing, according to the opinion of Buonaparte, 
his capacity apd courage iu executing the 
orders of others, did not suppose him to pos- 
sess that extent of genius, and that ensemble 
of judgment, .absolutely necessary to lead ar- 
mies to victory : buf: his campaign in Swiu. 
zerland in 1799 proves, beyond a doubt^ that 
although he cannot pretend to be placed on a 
line with a Picbegru, a Moreag, or a Buona- 
o 6 parte^ 

* See Lei Crimes des Repubiicaios en Italie^ page 503. 
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psrte^, it is^bnt justice to rank him among'. tbe 
6«Bt revolutionary generals of the second chsB : 
h« is^ above Generals Jounkui and* BBrnadotte, 
and eqmaly.perbapAy to»Bertbi«^aiiil;L«Ga«rbe. 
In January, 1799) Msissena was hommiietd 
ccminitader in chief of tlie French. Beketian^ 

V sarmy, VJbstined it assist «b& grand -arm jroditeir' 
Jourdan: hy penetrating .at». tbe mde oi^4^ 
Tyroiv and td enable France, ^^ntieipaltr^fae 
arjtiTai of the Rtissianfi^^nd fotce^tittEmpmcar' 
of Germany once more to sue for peace, eaaarijr 
uniibr tber walls of bis o^qi. oapilall TlMKta* 
leoibDofdie AncfadulEd Charles,, hoonrec^ar, Aotr 
only pa-er^nted the success of this plaavlMsit^^W 
bw.glainou& victory^ oi^ierJourdan, bt^utioii^r-'' 
eA the left wing of t^e army inider^ MasaMm^ 
who bad already Uiken the Md' for the jlbr-, 

^ pose o^driving^' the Austriansh from* the nioi»K> 
tainous'ir^ons inhabited by the Grisonsj and 
aceordfhgiy had marched against theroj forced 
the inaportant pass of Luciensteig, and obliged^ 
the^enemy to ret ireinto the Tyrol, pursued by 
detachments under Lecourbe and Dessolles, 
toward the sources, of the Inn and the Adige ; 
by which Massena secured a double eiitrance 
inito Italy and Germany at the same time. — 
But the defeats of Jourdan prevented France 

from 
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inducing him to quit his position ; but as he 
remained firm, it was determined to makeoi 
' regular attack, A column of Aiistrians ac- 
cordingly assailed, on the 4tb of June, that 
portion of his army posted on the Zurich - 
Berg ; but be declined a retreat, although 
another under Prince Beuss had advanced to 
support the former. 

' The Archduke, who was not aware of the 
strength of this post, lost a great number of" 
his infantry, and the Generals Hot^e, WaUis, 
and Hiller, were wounded upon this occasion ; 
while four French officers of e^ual rank expe- 
rienced a similar fate. He determined, how- 
ever, to repew the assault two days afterr; 
and accordingly, on the 6th of June, recon- 
noitred the entrenchments in person ; but 
Massena, who had suffered as much as the 
Archduke, and knew that if his entrenchments, 
were forced, he should be obliged to retire 
through Zurich, where his extortions had dis- 
affected the inhabitants, thought proper to 
withdraw across the Limmat during the pre- 
ceding night, leaving to the victors his en- 
treni^hments, with thirty pieces of cannon, 
and the city of Zurich. 
After the evacuation of this city, Massena 

took 
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took a new position on the chaio» of moun- 
tains called Attiid^bekig the nearest, safest, and 
strongest that he could assume. Here it was 
impossibleto force him with the weakened and 
Iiarassed troops under the command of the 
Archduke, before some time should have been • 
ajlowed for repose, and proper previous mea- 
SMre3..been taken. Except some skirmishes,- 
nothing occurs^ until the middle, of August, 
when the French army of observation received 
orders to penetrate once more into Germany, ^ 
and Massena began again to put his troops io : 
motion. ' 

. No sooner had he received firesh reinforce- - 
Ikients of twenty thousand men, than it was de» 
termined to move forward, and recommence 
operations i^ainst. the Archduke, before that, 
prince should have effected a junction with a, 
large body of Russians, now in full march to 
Schafffa'ausen, under the command of General, 
Reinst-Korsakow. The system of operations 
that Massena adopted on this occasion was 
equally bold and successful. A column of the. 
French army,, detached across the Limmat, was 
fbrtunateenough to penetrate into the Austrian 
c^mp,.and carry terror and dismay into that 
city which it had b^en so lately forced to aban- 
don: 
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den. On t^ latk o^ Augukv tW6sLf siit^' 
c^eiAtig tM» panM atthcb^ tknniiikt t^lf pko^ 
along the* \fhoIe ejftefrtt of the left Wiri^; G«^ 
nem4 Cha^busAi' tm^ikSg clftnbed t^€ hB\glm t^ 
Richter^\^yl, Ef^lv anfd Siiihttldeitezzi', ahd- 

trioiopB 5« bk)d¥d a; floiSlte^ prep»r^d bj^ Mift Oft^ 
iter tetorolthe fontcMid^^ Ibfkteitac FlueHett, 
f^ted' thef fbafifotti pass of ttl« f)«ViPs Si^idg^d, 
tMb^p€»«e^^]fMi(tf St.- Gotbai-i)^ add sd2«d on 
tk€ VakiA. 

At the moment when the Archduke was elft**- 
ptoy«d in- bringing up a- bod^ of ^se ile^ly- 
art^ived B^n^ai^Sy t^ repair ttte mtgforttantefi o#* 
tbiapcfrti^cm of his ai'Mjr, a dfvdrdion^tb^ plaoe^ 
iff atiblber quartier^ which' sbott ati«Oi^ted fai^ 
altfentiori. 

' Td rfelteve Mass^na from thte jotAt ptes^ixte 
off the Austriaos and'Rossiani, tfhe army of ob- 
servation encanAped in t;he neighbourhood of 
Medt2 had been ordered to take the field* Ge- 
neral MuHer, to whose charge it was confided', 
e^stabli^hed his head-quarters at Manheim, and- 
jKished his advanced guards as far as Heidel- 
bterg ; while Baraguay Hilliers, advanced witii 
srbody of trofops drawn- from the neighbouring 

garrison^ 



fort, pai»sed the Mkhie, and jeined his t^nfk^ 
ttymcti in the ttffril»ried df tktttMtitdt. 
' No sooner did Prince Cbarl^ tearti tbtt a' 
body of French troops, after entering^ Suabia, 
\ras levying contributions, artd preparing to 
seize on the rich harvests of Germany, tiow 
left defenceless by his absence, than he sent 
forward a strong detSEfehment, and, having eon- 
ferred the command, on General Hotze, soon 
after recrossed the Rhine in ipemonr. 

While the Austrian chief was thus employed 
in repressing the late incursion of the foe, Mas« 
sena, taking advantage of his absence j deter- 
mined once more to obtain a decidcjd superio* 
rity in Helvetia, into which a considerahie body ' 
of Russiani^had now penetrated, before the ar« 
rival of Suwarow rendered a defensive system 
once more necessary. Accordingly, after a 
number of able evolutions, which enabled him 
to approach the object €^ his attention, he or- 
dered Lecoufbe, an oiBcer stilled in diat species 
of warfare adapted to mountainous regions, to 
enter the valley of the Grisons, and turn the 
left, wing of the Allies, commanded by Gene- 
ral Hotze, who was now defending the cause"- 

of 
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cf. loyalty oo the siMtniiiits. of bis native, hills. — 
Ha also detached General Lorges against the 
Russians encamped on the opposite side of the 
linunat; twfi columnsy under the Generals 
Mortier and Kiein^ were at th^ same time di-* 
Fueled to attach the centre; while Soult was to - 
pass the Linth, and carry the advanced posts of 
the Austrians. 

.The success of this combined movement of 
Masisena^s army, on an immense line, stretch* 
ing nearly from the country of the Grisons to 
the banks of the Rhine, was dubious i and it 
appeared probable that partial defeats and sue- 
cesses^or at most anmcomplete victory, might 
have rendered the action indecisive ; when the 
unfortunate death of General Hotze, whose ta- 
lents and enei^y had hitherto animated the 
Allies at the commencement of the action, ren- 
dered success certain, though imt withput con- 
siderable loss^ 

While the left wing, which had 9ft^ under 
Hotze's command, was obliged to ^;retreat in 
confusion, the Russian general Korsakow be- 
ing unable, notwithstanding the gallant resist- 
ance of his countrymen, to oppose the repeated 
assaults of the French coluqpins^ which now 

pressed 
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' pressed upon bim from eveiy side, found it iie«> 
cessary to retreat to Schaffhausen; and Zurich 
leaving, been carried by assault; a body of his' 
troops, posted in that city, was forced to sUr^; 
render to Massena. 

The immediate result of Massena's victoryi 
consisted in the intense slaughter of the ene*^ 
my ; the capture of five thousand prisoners, 
one hundred pieces of cannon, and fifteen stan-i 
dards, besides aU the baggj^ge and artillery of 
the Russians ; and their flight, firstto the banks 
of the Thur, and then fi^ross the Rhine. 3ut 
the remoter effects proved infinitely more dis- : 
astrous to the^ cause of the Allies^ and enabled t 
the French . once more to obtain a manifest* su^ 
periority on that central theatre ; whence they . 
could succour their sgrmies in Italy ; menace * 
the Austrians on the side of their remote fron-i 
tiers; and, by keeping the wf r at a distance 
from the territories of the republic, ensure its 
tranquillity, and enforce the anvbitiousprojects 
of its despotic rulers. 

. While Massena had thus re^assumed the as- 
cendancy in Helvetia, Suwarow (hitherto uni* 
foroily victorious), in pursuance of the new 
system of warfare adopted in an evil hour by 
the (^ojiibioed armies, was penetrating into that 

country 
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libkh^wMr aft tbftt f^m^^A ultel: so itiany 

TfBdiAn 6t^m& Ad§«ri^ aM'dI^6 (f^ittfin , ^ he 
imagined, to fijid at Zurich ft coh^iderabfe 
bedy of Itu^iatis, hig hid k&^dy ctoi^sedthe 
plains of PicJdftiortt, sealed jit^d obtained po&- 
s«si*&n 6t tli^ heffghte of St*. Gdttfai**, aft^r de** 
ietttthg thfe troops posted AGt*ef by ^tterul Le- 
cdutt^j drfdltasfno^ ab6trt! tb e^f tNe ean- 
t«ft rf Urf, ^hett he i^cetved etn imperffet ac- 
cotrtt of the drfeatt of the AlKes. Dlsh-essed 
arid afigfy ori the receipt 6f this disastro^rS in- 
tdlHgewee, brut still detefriihied to pei^evere, 
the intrepid vett^ran h^d recourse to thteats^, 
and Intimated to Geiteral Kdrsakbtr, tfet he 
** '^as ittarchitig to repair his errors,** aiitl'that 
Korsatkow ** should atisx^^^er wfth hfe he8ld,if he 
BA^wfe anotlhet retrbgff ade is^fep;** 

Thftt uftfdrtunate general immediately as-* 
sembled the y^tetk of bi^ troops, artd htvitrg 
been joined by a body of Atistrifeins^, the corps 
of G(>ftd6j and the BataViAw contingent, deter- 
ralfl€fcr m a%€eitipc ^ diversion in-^eiii* of S* wa* 
rd^, by re-Assmhing his fbrnier position bcfortf 
Zitfiefr, dArirt^ the absence of the Pren«h*ddm* 
nftrtider. But Massewa, wKc had sa btely dis- 
''. ' ' -> pelled 
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polled the^ Q]t?a»TO -yn^d^r yihi^^h tfee Kji^iMif 
weife ?rqpp9^4 ^o be ipv4r?qit>l,^, proved )m ftvt- 
periarit/ ov^>i$ rivals, by fojlpwing qp, ^od 
taking j^dyantage of his receal eucoess, He t^Cf 
cordingly detached a coluam towards Altorf, 
ftud strengthened Lecpurbe*s detachment, now 
disputing every inch of ground with tbg in^ 
vaders in the neighbourhood of GJaris, ainj ser 
curing all the intermediate pass^, so a^ to 
render a nearer approach not only uninviting, 
but even fatsO. 

In the in^an tin^, S^virarow displayed aJU the 
talents of,a re?Qlui« :t^der, who h^d not only 
the army of a numorousi^iid victorious enemy 
to cpnabat, bijt the disiaflSe^^^ion j^nd mutiny of 
his own troops ta suppress, ^ftev num^ous, 
aad almost incredible ha^dthips, amidst incest- 
pant toils and da^ily engagemeB^ts, h^ arrived at 
length \n the vaJley of lyivitten, and ^^k pos.^ 
session, of the "bridge; after a most obati^te re^ 
sistance. The post of Bijunnen^as also cahried . 
the next day ; but, unfortunately, heife ended 
the progress of the invaders ; for Massena not 
only sent supplies to the detachment under Le- 
^OLprbe, but shut up the passage between the 
lakes of Wallenstadt and Zurich, and posted 
a body of troops in so judicious a manner in 

the 
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the neighbourhood of the ancient' abbey oF 
£insidlen, that all further approach in the face 
of a superior army was impossible. Suwarow, 
•therefore, for the first time in bis life, was 
foraed to begin a retreat, which, notwithstand- 
ing all its dangers and difficulties, he effected 
in a masterly manner. 

No sooner had Massena ascertained that So- 
warow was prepared to submit to his iate, 
than multiplying as usual his n«^ans by his 
celerity, he marched with h^^ utmost speed • 
against Korsakow, hitherto kept in check by 
General Ferino,. and. flaring come up with 
the Allies, immedi?^ly commenced a terrible 
attack. The rigb^ wing, partly unable to with- 
stand the shocVj and partly intimidated by the 
iate events, ^i«f*»^<*5^*fiify"'?^ve way; but the 
left, chiefs composed of loyal emigrants, stood 
firm : W^S ^^ ®" ^7 ^^® grandson of the 
Princ<5 of Cond6, they displayed their wonted 
va^ar, -and showed that the French Nobles, 
^en brought into the field, were likely to 
prove the most formidable adversaries of the 
French republicans. 

A short time after these brilliant successes 
of Massena in Switzerland,. Buonaparte effected 
a revolution at Paris j and, although a knowri 

hatred 
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hatred sifl>ststed between him and Massena, 
invited the latter .to Paris, that he might con- 
sult with him about the plan for the ensuing 
campaign^* 

In I>eceinber n99, General Championet, 
the French ^nimander of the army near Ge- 
noaj died of *a*w epidemic fever, which made 
great ravagesamujg his men, and in the fron- 
tier towns on the boHers of Italy ; and Massena 
was appointed his sucussor. 

Massena found this ari^y overwhelmed with 
the mi«ries of want and ditpase, disorganized, 
licentieas, and under no subordination. In- 
surrections were frequent at Gt«oa ; and dur- 
ing the remainder of December, the Austrian 
Generals Klenau and HohenzoUem made vi- 
gorous, though unsucessful, efforts to gain 
this valuable city by a coup-de-main. The 
presence of Massena, and his talents, courage, 
and patience, resisted the attack from witbut, 
and the plots from within ; and, with a handful 
of men shut up in various posts from the Bo- 
chetta to the Alps of Dauphiny, suffering 
every privation and hardship, be, for a long 
time, rendered ineflfecVual all the attempts of a 

superior 

• The particular* of Ma8sena\ campaigns are extracted from 
the .reports of the Austrian, Russian, and French commanders. 
The MiJitary Journal of Dumas^has IHewise been consulted. 
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sopericrr enemy to get possession of the citjr 
of Genoa, blockaded by AustrnbiSy and bom- 
barded by an English fleet. 

In the beginning of April 1800, tbe Au9fcrian 
General Melas determined to chaiige the 
blockade into a regular siege. .^ f^^t^g previ- 
ously addressed to his troops ^ pi^cjamation, 
reminding them of tbcfglory^bey bad acqolred 
last year, and the necessity of maimtaioing it 
by new exploits, he a*»cked the Bocbetta in 
person, while Field-^^^rsbal Baron Elnitz. as- 
sailed tihe heights ff Vadoj^andanotbe^column 
of the army re*<5hed Savona, by the-road of 
Acqui and Sa9i>ello. Their combined efforti 
drove Mass^^a, into Genoa, Mrhile a ,Britisk 
squadron continued to cruise off the coast ; 
and the Austrian commander made gre^- exer- 
tions to gain the surrounding heights. ^ 

A party at Genoa^ adverse to the Freiich 
interests, facilitated the publication and disper- 
sion of a proclamation from General Melas, 
assuring the inhabitants, that his intei>tions 
ivere not to subdue or subjugate, but to deli-^ 
ver them from a yoke wbich had reduced them 
to a condition truly depforable. He promised 
to respect property, and defend the true reli- 
''gion, to establish a provisional government, 

make 
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laalte tfae^ harbour a free port, and protect 
tbeir camiiierce. These offers were rendered 
more tempting by the blockade of the port by 
Lord Keith, and the general want of provisions, 
which obliged Massena to have recourse to 
great severities to limit the consumption. . 

Before the end of April the Austrians took 
possession of the heights of Montenotte, and 
8an' Giacomo, made themselves masters of 
Finale, Vado, and.Savona, and drove General 
Sachet, whom Massena had sent to command 
that division of. his'arniy", after many severe 
conflicts,. 'into the county of Nice. At this 
very time the besiegers gained possession of 
the suburb of Genoa, called San Pietro d' Are- 
na, but made an unsuccessful attempt to sur- 
prise the gate called La Lonterne. Beset with 
internal as well as external foes, and deter- 
mined to defend his post to the last extremity, 
Massena took measures for organizing the Cisr 
alpine refugees within the walls, invited the 
citizens to deposite their private stock of pro- 
visions in the public stores ; and, by proclama- 
tions, exhorted his followers to resist the efforts 
of malevolence, and maintain good discipline. 
He animated the inhabitants to endure with 
firmness the rigours of a siege, affirming the 
• VOL. I. p promises 
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promises of Austria to be insidmas, and \tet 
views treacherous ; and reminding them of die 
glorious defence made by themsehes, muiided, 
in the year 1746. These addresses produced 
excellent effect, but did not diminish their 
wants or necessities. ^ So Httie flour reoiained, 
that, on the tdnth day of the siege, die inhabi- 
tants were reduced tofour ounees of bread each^ 
as a daily allowance ; bat tbe slaughter of)ionies 
supplied the sbknsbles, ami wine and brandy 
were in abundance. 

Lord Keith having hnded at Vtdtri the hea- 
vy artillery necessary for tbe ^ege, and the 
Austrians being masters of Savona, and of aH 
.the surrounding heights, the operations were 
secure from interruption ; and Melas, fearing 
that the l6ss of much time on this object would 
frustrate the general plan of the campaign, 
changed the siege again into a blockade, rely, 
ing on the effects of famine rather than tbe 
operations of force or skill. Leaving, there- 
fore. Generals Ott and Hohenzollern with fifty 
battalions before the city, to observe Massena, 
and to repulse bis sorties, he on the 25th of 
April, marcbed with the remainder of his 
troops towards San Giacomo, to attack the 
French under Suchet and Rochambeau, in the 

countv 
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•qunty of Nice* For the five weeks following, 
tbe sttict maint^naDce x>f the blockade ji>y. the 
Austrian army ^ and the British fleet, reduced 
tbe garrison and the- inhabitants to tbe most 
deplocable state of want. At last, x>n the 4th 
of June, Massena, unsubdued by force of arms^ 
and reduced by fiuioine alone, found himself 
under the necessity of yielding to the f egeatod 
solicitations of the people, and of aubmittki^ 
to his destiny. Accordingly, notwithstanding 
the late successes of Buonajparte, whom trea- 
son, or the ignoiaace of Melas, bad permitted 
to penetrate into Italy, and of which the ru- 
mour only had reached Massena ; he at length 
determined to surrender on tbe very day that 
General Ott had • received orders to abandon 
the blockade, and combine bis movenptfJUs w^th 
, those of Melas^ in order to put a stop to the 
victorious career of Buonaparte.* 

* Th/t Austrian general did raoct justice to M«$sai»'s merit^ 
tnd to theianvcry of his tcoops, tha/t BuooApartcand iii* mUitafy 
sycophants. Before he changed Q» siege into a t>lockade^.he wrote 
to him, tod announced tbe defeat of General Suchet, who went t» 
his relief, and pTopo»<d at the same tinie tosta^t him achonouraUe 
Capitulation. Among other proofs of his etl^cm for Mai^sena's 
talents, he yrotc— " General, la fortune h*a point second* votre 
valeur, qid seule votu rend djj^ne de Ceitime di tuhxvers entire, 

AX9C 

p2 
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. As iny delay might have been attended witk' 
the most fetal consequences, a liberal capitu- 
lation was immediately grants ; in conse- 
quence of which, the garrison, now reduced to 
eight thousand and ten men, with their artil- 
lery and ammunition, wete to be sent to 
France ; alfcwance wjis given to such of the 
inhabitants as chose to retire thither also, and 
tbe prisoners made on both sides were to be 
<Jelivered up without exchange. 

An official Teport, published at Genoa, by 
Citizen Goffredini, in July 1800, mentions, 
that diirmg the blockade and siege of that city, 
and in sixty-two skirmishes and sorties, 4266 
Frenchmen w^ere n^ade prisoners, 5052 were 
killed, and 6012 wounded; 9544 Austrians 
•were made prisoners, and upwards of that 
number killed. Of an epidemic fever which 

raged 

ATec un petit nombre d'hommes, vous deviez succomber sous mes 
efforts, et vous y succomber avec houneur. Mais sacrifiez ia gloire 
de vous defendre jusqu'a la derniere goutte de voire sang, & Thuma- 
mt€ et d Badmiration que persorme ne pent vous oter. Je vous offre 
la plus honorable capitulation/* &c. fcc. — To this letter Masseoa an- 
wrered — " Monsieur 1« General ! J*ai reju la lettre que vous in'avez 
fait I'honneur de m'ecrire, par laquelle vous m^offrez uoe capitulation 
honorable. Je ne suis pas encore dans cette extremity : il me reste 
assez de troupes pour vous ^rouver, que je puis me defendre, quand 
mime le General Suchet seroit battu, ce que j*ai bten de la peine I, 
cToirc. Masseva." 
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raged in the city, 3706 Frenchmen died in th© 
fapspitals, and 216 in private houses; of the 
inhabitants, 6^84 died by the fever; 20,493 
by famine, and 196 were killed or wounded 
from the fire of the besiegers. So numerous 
were the ill-fated victims of a cruel duty, 
which forced Massena to regard with seeming 
indifference the ravages of pestilence, famine, 
and death within, and the assaults, bombard- 
meiUs, and firing from without. It would 
scarcely be possible to believe, that a man. so 
.^ituated could think of amassing treasure, and 
of adding pillage to other evils, were it not 
affirmed in the above quoted report, tluii du- 
ring the time Massen<i commanded in Geyioa^ 
he accumtUated, by requisitions from the liv* 
ingj 0nd confiscation after deaths the enor^ 
.mous sum of txvo millions five hundred thousand 
livres,/ I !* . ^ 

Althougl? Buonaparte was not quite satisfied 

with Massena^s giving up Genoa before every 

soul in the city had perished, or, as he wrote, 

until '<* toute la ville etoit un to7nbeau;f^^ yet 

•p 3 from 

•Besides Goffredini's report, the -official reports of the Anstrian 
aud French generals have been consulted in what relates to the 
seige of Genoa. 

f A letter from Buonaparte to Massena, inserted in Les Noa- 
velles a la Main, Fructidor^ an viii. No. 12, finishes with these 
words* 
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firota policy he trusted him with the command 
over the army of Italy after the battle of Ma*- 
rengo, knowing that his severity would not 
make him beloved by the soMiers, nor his 
avarice by the inhabitants of that country, and 
that, therefore, he was neither dangerous as 
a military rival, nor to be feared as a political 
conspirator. But Massena did not preserve 
this command longer than a month ; in which 
short time, however, he added to his fortune 
another million' of livres. After repeated 
complaints, he was disgraced and recalled to 
give an account of his financial transactions 
both at Genoa and in Lombardy. On bis ar. 
rival at Paris, be was strongly repremanded by 
the First Consul, in the presence of several 
general officers as pure as Mmself; btit his 
droll, and not ironical answer, calmed the 
anger of Buonaparte, and silenced the enry of 
his enemies and fellow-plunderers.* 

From 

* When Buonaparte had finished his philippic, Massena told 
him with a submissive tir : Je tuis un voleurj aad, fixing bim, he 
laMi Tu e* un wtUur, Looiung &ext at General Murat, he con- 
tiaued, // ut un v^kwr ! Cheo» regasniiiig the #i«ole eirde of Gene- 
rab, he escciaimed, NoUi fommes tht voimts ; bowing to them att 
be, added, Vout etu det voleurs; and in retiring, be Mid* Ot^« 
Cii9p€n CboiUlf iis tohi da volfforf .*—!>» repuMioaiw Fr<Bfois 
Id estle caractoe! Ste Lea KouTvUeiit la Maiji, VeiideBuJii«^ 
an X. No. iii. page 7. 
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Ptovk ti^t liMio* Mfumaa sddom ap{»eartd 
at <:ourt ; bul wa», by tbe order of Buoiiapwrte, 
watched by the police as suspected and disaf- 
fected. He in no company, however, con- 
cealed his hatred and contempt of the Corsi- 
can^ but' even braved it so far, as to buy aQ 
estitte at the distance of a mile only frOmBuo* 
naparte^s palace of Malmaisoa ; for which rea« 
son many parsons in France believe that he 
left it for St. Cloud. 

It is an observation worthy of notice, that 
neither Massena, nor any other republican 
geiherals, who owed their all to the Revolu* 
tion, ever confided in it, by laying out their 
wealth in national estates: they purchased pa- 
trimonial property «ii^'. 

Massena was always disliked by the officers 
and men under him, both for his severity and 
strict dii^ipline, and for never sharing his plun- 
der, nor suffering any body^ but himself to 
plunder where be commanded . Being besides 
a foreigner, he certainly is the cjilj/ General of 
any approved talentSy whom Buonaparte dares 
trust to lead on the troops in his desperate un- 
dertaking against England. Massena is about 
forty ^our years of age, of middle stature, and 
F4 of 
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of a strong constitution; but his' character is 
alike unfeeling, sensual and covetous.^ 



ANDREOSSY. 

Andreossy was born a gentleman : an ep« 
pellation no longer fashionable in France since 
the reign of equality. • He pretends to be de- 
scended from the house of Medicis at Florence, 
which has given two Queens to Fi^mce, seve- 
ral Popes to Rome, Grand Dukes to Tusca- 
ny, and Empresses and Queens to Sovereigns 
in Germany and Italy* 

Andreossy was educated in the same man- 
ner as all the other young gentlemen in Francei 
who, before the Revolution, were destined for 
a military career. At an early age he mani- 
fested great genius for the study of mathema- 
tics, and other sciences necessary to constitute 
an able ei>gmeer. As his industry and inclina- 
tion equalled his natural abilities, his progress 
was* quick, and he obtained, at the age of 
eighteen, a commission as lieutenant in the 
corps of the King's Naval Engineers at Tou- 
lon. 

* Massena continues unemplpyed as a general; but was, in May 
1784, appointed a Field Marshal, after being in the preceding Ja- 
nuary elected a member of the Legislative Corps. 
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Ion. Possessing more pride than property, 
more ambition than loyalty, he, from its be- 
ginning, joined a Revolution which, by the re- 
signation of the Royalists, promised rapid ad- 
vancement ; and by the proscription of all 
men of property, placed poverty on a level 
with fortune,* 

In* 1792, when, after the fatal 10th of Au- 
gust, General Montesquieu received orders to 
invade, without any previous declaration of 
war, the territory of his Sardinian Majesty, 
Andreossy served under him as captain of ar- 
tillery, and made himself conspicuous by bis 
strict attention to his duty, and by the regu- 
larity of his conduct. . He continued to serve 
in the Alps until 1794, when he was attached 
to the staff of the Army under General Dugo- 
mier, against the Spaniards. Here again he 
distinguished himself by his ability and cou- 
rage, particularly on the 1st of May, at the 
battle of Alberdes and at the capture of Belle- 
grade on the 17th of September following; but 
at this period of the Revolution, when igno- 
p 5 rant 

-♦ The author has heard lately, from very respectable authority, 
that Andreossy intended, inHQl, to emigrate; but family aflairs, 
in consequence of the death of his father in that year, forced Jiim 
to remain in France. In 1792, he had no choice left between the 
goiUotine and the service oi the republicans* 
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rant and impudent sansculottes were pro^ 
moted, without any other reason than because 
they called themselves exclusive patrtoiSy or 
any other merit but that of being known jaco^ 
bins, Andreossy's birth, and gentlemanly man- 
nersy united with his talents, alarmed the sas^ 
picious republican tyrants j and it was only by 
cohtinuiug to remain in an inferior sfalion, 
without claiming re^-^ards, or pretending to 
rank, that he escaped imprisonment, and per* 
baps the guillotine. It was not till February 
1796, tbathewasnominatedehief of battalion 
in one of the regiments of artillery in the army 
under Buonaparte, %vho soon remarked bow 
valuable be was as an officer, and respectable 
as a citizen. 

On rfie iSth of July, previous to an assault 
on Mantua, he m&de, with five gun-boats, a 
feint attack, and, by drawing the attention of 
the enemy to this point, lessened the dangers 
and difficulties of Generals Morat and Dalle- 
magne, who made a real one, rather to recon- 
noitre the enemy's strength and position, tban 
to conquer the place. For his valour on that 
day, Buonaparte made him a chief x)f brigade ; 
and, until the surrender of Mantua, be con- 
tinued with these gun-beats to harass the Aus- 
' ,* 1 IrianS) 
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trian$, to intercept their c6nvoys by water, aud 
to repulse and defeat tbeit^ armed vessels, des- 
tined to procure them prorisens, by protecting 
their sorties : he therefore contributed greatly 
to the caf^ure of this important city, which 
famine, aad not arsis, compelled to capitulate* 
On the 19th of May n97, be gare another 
proof (^ bis^ intrepidity ; being ordered by 
Buonaparte to examine, if contrary to report, 
' tberifer Lbzinzowas not fotdable; be, with- 
out any besitstipn, {Hrecipitated himself into 
the middk of a rapid current, and, after swim« ^ 
ming for some time, found a place at which 
be could pass and repass on foot. 

When the peace of Campo Formio 41<>wed 
' Buonaparte to pursue his ambitious plans 
against the British possessions in the East IiW 
dies, by invaiiiig a province behnging to an 
My of the French Repiihlk^ the Directory gave 
bim a carte blanche^ not only to choose all the 
troops that he desirod for this expedition, but 
even to select from the different French araaies 
those generals and other officers whose talents 
be judged useful or necessary to the success 
of bis undertaking- Of Andreossy's ability 
and bravery Buonaparte had no. doubt, nor of 
his attachment to hj^ person > and of his dis^ 
p 6 cretion 
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eretion be had seen repeated proofs during the 
two campaigns in Italy; be was tberefore one 
of tbe. first officers in whom Buonaparte con- 
fided, by giving hina* orders to keep himself 
ready to embark at Toulon, for Malta and 
Egypt; and during tbe passage from France 
for tbese places., he- was tbe only officer of 
equal rank whom the cominander in chief ad* 
niitted into the same ship u^iih him. 

A prey to invasion from the .earliest times, 
tb^ fertile Egypt had received, during two axkd 
twenty centuries, a succession q( conqaerors; 
none o£ whom, however, before Buonaparte, 
brought them slavery and wr^chedness, in tbe 
names of liberty and eqi^lity; or death and 
destruction, in the name of fraternity. His 
predecessors, the Persian, Macedonian; Gre- 
cian, Roman, Arabian, Georgian, and Turkish 
invaders, never pretended to arrive as friends: 
nor, acting as the most barbarous enemies, did 
they ever, on imposing a new bondage, say 
that they were breaking their former fetters ; 
tbey did not, while committing rapine and 
murder, - talk of respect for persons and pro- 
perty; nor in preaching atheism, « publish that 
they revered their religion. This abominable 
republican cant and hypocrisy, was reserved 

for 
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ibr BuonaparW and his satellites, as tjie last; 
test of depraved minds, ^s deyoijjd o£ humanity 
and integrity,- as incapable of honour, , . j 

At the landing of Buonaparte on the 2d* of 
July .1798, in . the i^esert, nine miles from 
Alexaindria, Andr^oasy 4>elonged to the staff 
of the army-) arid debarked withits coifemander. 
He was ther^ore a witness, of? if not an actor 
in, the sanguinary and perfidioils policy, of 
Buonaparte at Alexandria, by immediate ter.- 
ror to preclude future resistance. This city," 
^wlthout any means of defence, and with a fee* 
ble garrison, was stormed by a numerou9 
army ; who, contrary to the laws of war and 
of civilised nations, sent no previous summons. 
The Turks, assailed on every side by so largQ 
a force, made the best resistance that personal 
courage, unaided by tactics, could afford; 
about a4iundred and fifty of the French were 
killed, and Generals Kleberand Menou wound- 
ed. Seeing the invaders scaling, the ramparts, 
and forcing themselves in 'on €very side, the 
Turks desisted from an unavailing opposition, 
and, betaking themselves to God and their 
prophet, filled the mosques^. The republicans, 
with cannibal rage, pursued; men and women/ 
old and young, children^ at the breast, all were 

massacred; 
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massacred; atfd this labour qf depopvltttttan 
lasted f<mr hours. Glirtted with carnage, the 
troops at length desisted ; and the few inhabi- 
tants who remained alive were exceedingly 
astonished at finding that the invaders did not 
^ cat their throats also.* On this glorious occa- 
sion, Andre^sy received a ultghl woond. 

When this display of a thorough disregafd 
to ai] laws, human and divine, had procured 
Buonaparte the possession of Alexandria, he 
determined to march towards Cairo. Andre-' 
ossy , being now promoted to the rank of a ge- 
neral of brigade, was, \vith General Per6e, or- 
d^ed to fit out, with ail possible dispatch, some 
gisin-boati; and armed shallops, and with them 
to advance towards Rhaminie, to protect ibe 
French against an armed flotilla of the Beys, 
which was descending the Nile on purpose ^to 
attack them. The brave but improvident -am) 
irregular assaults of the Mamelulies were soon 
repulsed ; and when their land forces were dis- 
persed, their naval armaments were added to 
those of the republicans, and served, till the 

arrival 

* IndetaiKog this dtdbolicsl scene, the aathor ftas not ventured 
to miter the pfeTKO in vbidi it vm narrated by th« act»n them* 
selvc8.«5ec Iater«eftc4 Conc^pondence, vol^ i. pp. 1> i^> 19, 
136 and 150. 
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arriTal of the English, only to protect Md es- 
cort their transports and coniroys on the Nile. 

In his proclamation to the troops before he ^ 
embarked at Toulon, Buonaparte declared that 
be had undertaken this expedition /h* the good 
of mankind. As the cruel butchery at Alex* 
andria rather contradicted this assertion, a Na- 
tionri Institute which he established at Cairo 
was intended not only to confirm his promise, 
and palliate the crimes committed/ pat to gi\re 
his Earopeaii friends, philosophers, innovators, 
and admirers, some reasons for extenuation, 
and some arguments ' for panegyric and ap- 
plause. Of this national institute Andreossy 
was elected a member; but, according to 
Tallien's Literary Journal, the only task that 
Khis Literary Society imposed upon- the Gene- 
, ral, was, the sounding of the roads of Damietta. 
In the spring of 1799, Buonaparte marched 
toward Syria, to chastise Cjezxar Pacha of St. 
Jean d^ Acre, who had declined his oflfers of fra- . 
teniity ; and perhaps to find his way back to 
France, by causing a revolution in the totter^^ 
ing Turkish empire: but the English hero. Sir , 
Sidney Smith, stopped his progress, annulled 
his plans*! and, by mere native British valoiir, 
tore from t^ Corsican^s brow laurels disho- 
noured 
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noised and stained by indiscriminate slaughter 
and poison ; and a career of victory, hitherto 
uninterrupted, was, for the first time, forced to 
endure the chastening hand^of adversity. Ge- 
.neral Andreossy commanded a brigade of the 
French troops, both before Jafia and before 
Acre. During the attack of this last place, by 
discovering some fords across the river which 
rups within fifteen hundred yards of its walls, 
and guiding the army in passing it in the night 
of the 17th of March, he did such essential ser- 
vice, that, in the public orders of the next 
day, he received the thanks of the commander 
in chief. When Buonaparte was obliged fo 
.decamp from before Acre, Andreossy was one 
of the genei:als whom he charged to covet his 
retreat; which he did in such a masterly man^ 
ner, that the troops under him suffered less than 
those under the command of any other gene- 
ral , and while protecting his countrymen, h^ 
made, besides, a number of Turks and Arabs 
prisoners, without sustaining any loss himself. 
After a disgraceful return to Egypt, from an 
excursion in which he had promised himself so 
nruch glory, Buonaparte went to reside at 
Cairo; where not only the curses of the inhabi- 
lants of all countries into which he had<:arried 

his 
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bis armsf, .btit even those of his own soldiers, 
accompomied him. .Andreossy assisted him 
here, ba; several occasions, to; quell the muti^ 
nousispirit^dF his troops, and* to counteract the 
plots of his discontented generals and officers; 
and for this service he was rewarded with the 
enthre conGdence of his chief. 

So close had been the blockade of Egypt by 
tiboe British fleet, and sa difficult all commu- 
nibation with odber countries, that the affairs of 
Europe were but imperfectly known to Buona- 
parte; and the late events there had only 
reached him by the indiscreet and impolitic 
iiitecvention of the enemy. Astonished at ob- 
tainii^ intelligence of a new war, as well as of 
tbe-multiplied disasters which accompanied its 
progress, he determined to return to Europe, 
and to desert im a most cowardly manner, and 
in the most wretched condition, the remainder 
of an. mmy brought to Africa merely by his 
outrageous ambition, to which so many thou- 
sands had already fallen victims^ Had his base 
design been- discovered, it is very probable 
that, both from the officers and men^.he wou]4 
have met with that punishment which his 
crimes and desertion merited. He, therefpr.e, 
prior t^OitliQ.eveQt, communicated Jiis inten-* 
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liMi t& SMbodf but Btsrtbier. Of Hm four 
gcwemb wbpm Ik fixed*4i]Nni taaacMiin]Hurf 
hin in km flight, AiMkeeugp vnam ooe^ but hi 
bid not friiffidwHt boDfideiice>m Uai, ntur kuasy 
of tbc otbtr gsenenkhi) |BJioept Borthicr, to ex# 
plain the objeel of hbordsrs teboU tbemselim 
ready for an embarkation. Tkey all went on 
board in consequence of maled intlaruoti^iSy 
wbicb tkey wete not lo open till arrived upoo 
die beaob; and they sailed for France with the 
belief that their destination was Syria or Cut* 
dia. As of the ninety-two generals attached 
to the army in Egypt, Andreossy was one of 
the^ youngest, this preference shews that he 
was a favourite before Buonaparte was FiniC 
Cofysut, and accounts for the many Crusty 
ptaees and employ ments that be hk& enjoyed 
since that period.* 

When Buonaparte had sueceeded in over, 
^iro^ng his friends in the DiredMiry, and 
usurping the supreme power in Fvanee, Ao^ 
dreoiisy was appointed a general ofdivisioB, a 
ehief of jthe staff in the army of tha intevior, 
and a joint assistant to the minister of the war 
> departmei^ 

' * In relating the particuhrs oT-^&ft- transactions in Italy an< 
Esyittw «4iiefa Aoi6t9ouy wifr G«Doenic4l» tlM«fldiil i^pora aai| ' 
«iSimr memoin fcav^ be«a 00AtuItc4. 



department. Iii ildl these attijatioiiSi he con* 
dacted ^Baself sa nMieh to tbe sfttisfaction of 
Biaonaparte, tfaait wiKti, by the peace ef l^ine* 
vttle, tbe oontmeatai war eoded^ and Enghmd 
was the only enemy the Ftencb republic had to 
encounter, a comosittee of chosen naval and 
military men was created^ purposely to devise 
some pkn, and direct their talents to make an 
JAvfision of England not only possible^ but«uc* 
cessftil, and Andreossy was one of its mem* 
hers. It was' according to their pkuis that 
Boulogne was fortified, and made a point of 
imioB for a fleet of gun-boats, and that Cher* 
botnrg and Antwerp were decreed naval stations 
of the first rank as well as Brest aad Toulon* 

,lt surprised many iu France, and caused 
early doubts of Buonaparte^s sincerity in the 
pacification with England, when he selected 
Andreossy as an ambassador to; aaiid a preserver 
ef the peace with, a nationi wtK»e destractixm 
had, for the preceding twelve months, been his 
only occupation and study. 

But this was not tbe only ckcam^aace worth 
remark, in tbe appointing this Frenefa geno- 
ral ambiESsador to Great Britab. When at 
last, after nmch politicaLchicanery, Andreossy 
went to England, a French army was actually 

collecting 
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collecting on the oppoisite coasts; and the 
French threats and calumnies in the official Mo^ 
niteuir preceded and accompanied him. It had 
been the insolent but constant policy of revo- 
lutionary France^ to. send military men as its 
political agents, or rather, privileged emis- 
saries; particularly to those nations which it 
intended to embroil or to conquer. Bernadotte 
was sent as a minister to Austria in 1798, at 
the same time that General Brune represented 
the French republic in Switzerland,- When 
the former conspired at Vienna, tl^e latter^ 
whose plans were by that time ripe for execu^ 
tion, changed his title of ambassador for thiU: 
of general, «nd assumed the command over an 
army invading and ruining a country, which 
his plots had divided and distracted, and his 
intrigues duped or blinded. . At the very pe- 
riod when Andreossy arrived in England, ano- 
ther French general. Citizen Ney, was both 
French ambassador and French commander in 
wretched Helvetia; and in all the political cir- 
cles at Paris, and even in the newspapers, it 
was reported, that should fresh hostilities break 
out between Great Britain and France, Andre- 
ossy was destined to head the army against 
England, or at least to be the <:hief of its staff. 

' This 
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Tbis last rank, vr& all know, & holds at this 
inonQ0nt« 

If Andreossy conducted hiowelf while resi- 
dent at London' with a moderation which was 
unexpected in a Frenchman, and surprising in 
a French republican; if his avowed public 
transactions obtained the esteem of the govern- 
ment, andthe approbation of the country, it is 
certainly more to be ascribed to the personal . 
character of the ambassador, than to. that of a 
revolutionary public functionary; he deserves, 
therefore, praise as a man, and no blame as a 
politician. As to his secret intrigues, they are , 
little known, and would have been less,so, had 
not the author been favoured, by a friend at 
Paris, with a copy of Talleyrand's ofRcial in- 
, structions, sanctioned by the approbation of 
the First Consul, and which Andreossy brouglrt 
with him to this country : as an historical mo- 
nument of French design, treachery, and per- 
fidy, they cannot be too often read, or too well 
remembered. 

INSTRUCTIONS OF C. M. TALLEYRAND TO 
GENERAL ANDREOSSY. 

At your first interview with the British Mi- 
nisters, -you have to declare, in the name of the 

First 
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Fksl Gonsiil) his great<e8teem for them aM ; b«t 
paiticu^rly for Mr. A — , and Lord H-^; ami 
that it is the sittoere wiih of Fvatfoe to cotttiaae 
ia peace with Engfaod. Yen liope that tbojr 
will not Uttteii to lAie claoBfittrs and <!m&pkunts 
of the personal jfenettiieB of tke Hrst Consttl, and 
^ the implacable and heredilarjr ememiei 9t 
France ; you may insinuate, tliattlietr own ho- 
nour and interest, and the welfare of Enghrafl^ 
are nearly connected wkh snch condoctr; be.^ 
cause the Pitts, the Win^hams, the Grenvilles^ 
the Bourbons, «and dseir friends tbe Cbflmans 
and tbe emigrants, are as much their enemies^ 
and the enemies of the peace, as of the present 
French go^irernment ; and care little if war ruin 
England, so that it but displaces the present 
ministers, and gives some trouble to the First 
Consul. On all occasions hold this same Ian*- 
guage, and try to discover the impression it 

makes upon Mr. A , and Lord H--*~*>, ijB^ 

dividually ; observe whether Uiey believe ks 
truth, or doubt its sincerity ; and wether an^ 
bition and interest blind, or patriotism guide 
their judgments, actions, and answers. 

At your first audience pf his B — ^M , 

present him with the high respect and admira- 
tion of the First Consul, for all bis royal and 

personal 



J 
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present «ble and wise iBkustereif France aiiji 
£uiKi)>e ascribe tfae geneml peuee vrith which 
ths trarki has been yested, and which it is the ' 
ieteftHon of the First Consul iirviolabty to pre>- 
serre. At every aadience^ ontil oifberwise iib> 
s^rueliedi you are to touch with as sbiieh deli«- 
caey as possible oil the merits of his pveseot 
ministers^ aod his ovrn greft judgment in- 
dboosing such jast, meritorious, and patriotic 
councdlors. 

To bis Royal Highaess the P-, — ^ W-, , 

, you have to insinuate that tl^e First Consul has 
always admired his. gen^oos and nobte mind, 
and that it has been a source of tfae greatest re^ 
gretto him during the late contest, not to be 
able sooner to express his respectful admira^ 
tion, and to gain the good opinion of such a 
great prince. Pay particular attention to th^ 
prince's answers and convei-sation; and ob- 
serve whether be throws out any hints, ~that he 
kmxws what the First Consul had said aboot 
him m a conversation with some of his friends 
who visited France last summery but, by your 
conduct, you are to appear perfectly ignorant 
on this subject. Try to find out who are the 
Prince's chief friends and fayourites ; whether 

those 
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tho^e j>^rsorts^ whose natnfes you ali*eady lenow^ 
continue to advise arid gorern him, or whether 
they have been succeeded by others, and who 
they are. If you can insinuate yourself into 
the conBdence of any one who you are certain 
possesses the entire confidence of the Prince, 
you may let him understand, as from yourself, 
that you regret to see his (the Prince's) retired 
situation ; and that, although you had no per- 
mission so to do, yet you would 'take upon 
yourself, from the known sentiments of the 
first Consul, if approved by the Prince, to ask 
any sum of money that his Royal Highness 
should fix upon, as aJoan, to be repaid whe^ 
the Prince succeeds to the throne. This trans- 
action is of the most delicate and secret nature, 
and must be kept entirely from the knowledge 
of the King, his family, and the ininisters; 
. and you cannot be too careful not to commit 
(compromettre) yourself or your character. 
Should the Prince accept of the offer, and you 
of course receive private audiences, impress 
strongly upon his Royal Highnesses mind the 
necessity for secresy. When the question is 
about the sum that he may ^viant, you should 
observe, that to avoid exciting suspicion, 
which may be followed by discovery, and be 

hurtful 



hurtful to the Prifice ia the public opmion, 
3fglu think 4 certani annuaisuit) (My sum under 
Qfle imUion)' would be tti^ h6st and most cob« 
lenient arrang»m€Uftt« Wheik this point i» set- 
tiedy and you shall lv»re reqeived the first re«^ 
mittaiioe fpr the Prince^aiKl, of oonrse, are of^ 
fered bis bond, you are to refuse it^ observing^, 
thtt the First CobsuI trusts entirely to the ho* 
nefur of the Prince ; but you have at the same 
time to d^lare^ tbafc it would give the First 
Consul the highest sal»s&etioB, if, by 9 letter 
from the Price's hand« be were' assured that 
His Royal Highness would,. by degrees, ceasO' 
all future acquaintance amd ^x^in^i^ion with 
the Bourbons^ and,' at the Princess accession, 
to the. throne, not permiit them^ or the other 
emigrants, to reside any^loager in bis dowi^ 
nioiis. Be attentive to what the Prince says^ 
and careful to discern whether he be sincere in 
what he says ; after your report, you shall re- 
ceive further instructions how to act. If the 
Prince or his friends decline your offer, endea- 
vour to find out the reason ; whether he has 
not a previous engagement with tbeBourt^aos, 
^tnd whether he entertains any hatred or prejo- 
duce against the Fir^ Consul* ' In her present 
disgrace, avoid great attention to, or notice of, 
VOL. ». q^ the 
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the P— — ss of W^ , because it might hnrt 

her, and offend the P ; as you know that 

next summer a French lady, who knew the 
Princess at Brunswick, intends to renew her 
acquaintance, and to inspire her with a good 
opinion of the First Consul ; and then you shall 
receive directions how to assist her* Inform 
yourseff, however, whether her daughter, the 
young Pririeess, shews' any genius and abihties ; 
in what manner she is educated ; whether her 
governess, and the persons educating and at- 
tending her, have talents ; to wh^t party they 
belong, and whether they are known to like 
or tif hate France. If, by some discreet atten- 
tions, you can gain their g*ood opinion, do not 
neglect it. If they are to be gained over to 
oar interests only by money, make your report, 
and you shall receive orders how to conduct 
yourself. • 

- With respect to the. other branches of the 
Jloyal family, you have to follow the examples^ 
customs, and etiquette of other ambassadors ; 

but when you speak with the D of Y -^ 

remember to throw out delicate compliments 
on his military abilities, from which France has 

suffered so much ^ and to the D- of C — — 

express the obligations of France to him for 

not 
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- * f 

not employing his great naval talents during 

theJate war. 

Endeavour to be as popular as possible; 
never refuse an invitation from the chief of the 
city, or from the wealthy citizens ; imitate as 
much as possible their manner of society, and 
their custom of conversation; for at their feasts 
and assemblies, where you are invited, some 
members of the government will probably be 
present. As a Frenchman, you may, without 
giving offence, mix water with your w^ine, 
while they drink theirs undiluted; and thus 
often, perhaps, you may discover their secrete, 
without, exposing ours. 

It is not necessary to remind you to be po* 
lite and condescending at the balls and routs 
of tlie English nobility ; but not so as to forget 
yjouY rank, and that of the nation which you 
represent. Your dwn judgment will tell you 
when it may be necessary to be prouder than 
the proudest, and to resent, with indignation 
or contempt, oUences or neglect. Never for- 
get or forgive the pi'esence of a Bourbon, of 
any noble emigrant, or one decorated with 
the proscribed orders. Should you meet with 
Pitt, Windham, Grenville, or any other known 
enemies of the First C(tnsul, be civil, but 
Q 2 ' fontial 



/ 
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formal and distant ; and at any futuvte ihvitatioii 
to the sanje place, refuse your presence : on 
the contrary, to those of the other party, who 
have opposed th§ late war, and whose liberal 
opinions and attachment to the cause of tlie 
Revolution are known, you cannot be ai&ble 
enough ; and endeavour, by distinctions, invi- 
tations, and amiableness, to prove to tliem that 
the First Consul knows, remembers, and is 
grateful for their past conduct and behaviour. 
As in most societies you will probably meet 
with officers of the army and navy, if they do 
not shun yours, court their acquaintance and 
conversation, and report your opinion of their 
principles, talents, *and abilities ; lay it down 
as an invariable rule, to address yourself /^ the 
passions J and not to the reason of those men, 
particularly if they are oVer-heated by drink- 
ing; and you may depend upon it that you 
will pickup some, to us unknown and useful, 
truths and discoveries. If they are dissatisfied 
or disaffected, endeavour to find out whether 
ambition, avarice, or patriotism}, be the cause 
of their disaffection or complaint; and should . 
they be men pf parts, rank, and distinction, 
give with nonchalance, as a consolation, an 
indirect condemnation of their government, 

by 
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by bintingthat under monarchical governments 
those things happen^ and men are neglected . 
M'fao, in reppblics, wotild probably be at the 
bead <^ the s(tate, and, instead of suffering from 
prinoeS) would command emperors ^nd kings« 
Your own discretion will tell you when such 
complaints are to be heard, such conversations 
to be suffered, and such hints to be thrown out ; 
but at all times observe that you speak not in 
your oflSicial capacity^ but as an individual, 
and a military man, who feels for the honour 
and interest of all military men. Should any 
such eonversation, with firm and distinguishedl 
eharacters, be followed by any overtureis Or 
imrigoes, make your report, and e^p^t or* 
d^i hetbte you engage yourself any farther. 
Whittle chief of the demagogue^ Or demb. 
evats associate seldom in public ; but in privittiB 
keep up the spirit of.diseontent, of faction, 
and of hope; with inferior members of parties 
decline all society and connexion, both public 
and private, leaving them to your inferior 
agents. As to pensions to individuals, or mo- 
ney to factious societies, always make your 
report before you give a promise, and gain 
time to inquire into the characters of the per- 
sons, and what probably .service may be de- 
Q 3 rivod 
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rived from their societies : L X. however, is 
the fittest person to transact those things ; 
leave them, therefore, to him, lest you should 
expose or commit yourself; and avoid, as 
much as possible, all such intriguers or in- 
trigues, except when some decisive blow is to 
be struck. 

Should you, by chance, fall into company 
with known republicans and reformers, take 
care to hint, that they are not to judge of the 
future conduct of the First Consul in favour of 
liberty, from that which necessity compels him 
to adopt at present; that you are confident, 
sliould Providence preserve his life, and Eu- 
rope once re*enjoy the tr^quillity that it has 
lost by the many late revolutionary convjulsi- 
ons, he will restore to Frenchmen a greiater 
portion of liberty than the Romans enjo3red in 
the time of the Gracchi ; and that posterity 
shall not have to reproach him with permitting 
any other government to exist in Europe, but 
that of an universal republic. 

In the company of aristocrats you are to 
hold a different language: speak of the dan- 
gers of innovation, -the horrors of revolutions, 
and the necessity of ceasing to be any longer 
the dupes of speculative philosophers, and 
. . revolutionary 
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revolutionary sceptics; that th6 privileged 
orders are as necessarjr and indispensable in 
the present civilised state of mankind, as equa- 
lity is absurd, dangerous, anditnpossibIe:and 
that such are the real sentiments of the First , 
Consul, you 'inay remark, his whole conduct 
since his accession to power has proved. 

England is the only country in the world 
where a diplomatic character of talents and 
judgment has manyand repeated opportunities 
to injure, to intrigue, and to embroil, and at 
the same^^time to complain of wrongs and iu« 
suit; and even, when he is himself the oiTendery 
to speak as th^ offended. A paragraph in a 
. newspaper, a word in a debate, or a toast at & 
club, which he may have paid for or provoked, 
will furnish him. easily with complaints every 
week, if not every day. 

As the English ministers will probably shew 
some jealousy of pur aggrandizements, and 
our endeavours to exclude England from its 
former connexions with the Continent^-*-should 
they make you any representations on this or 
oth^ subjects, meet them with complaints of 
the non-execution of the .Treaty of Amiens;. 
of their tyranny in the East Indies; erf the: 
libels in the newspapers; of the injuries and 
q4 calumnies 
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* caluinQies of thek writerfi gainst the fk^ 
pot^ul; and pf the protectioa a0prded to tb« 
Bourbons, fiod of^ Fr^fich rieb0is» Sbouldi 
h^w^y^Ty $oa»a unfpisQsew ^mmKl be mad^^ 

ferri»g Jo the decision of tbe fir^ -ConsuJ^ ajicl 
await bU Pfder^^ ; 

If any complaint b^ made about t^ leisure 
of Biitisii ships, or coofiscatiooof firitash pro* 
pecty in France; always «ay» that Fibnoeia 
the fcuroper place to armnge tfafM ma^urs; aa 
England <is for the arran^jiecnentjof tthaxiaiaia 
pf French citia»ns there. . r ^ 

, Nqt^t jf^ivB ^ diredt anasrar to any proppsab 
siade, or to apy audden complain ta;or qSool 
Thei ivcmnt. of mstructions, and:th&aeesssUy of 
ccN)8iuiung 3nour goTernmentj.vare always ac^ 
eeptable and accepted excuses for delays in 
polittcid trans^cti6na; make iiseof them, even 
if your mind be made up on the subject in. 
question, for fear of cQznnBstting jimraelf .or 
Uimderfflg. Few, political transactions are of 
a nature not admitting delays; and no delays 
oan, in the present state of Europe, ever hurt 
9ny politicai transactions;, but a Mgociator or 
minister, let his presence of mind be erer so 
great, and bi^ ftbilit^es ever so tried, by giidng 
: ^ , a decisive. 
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a decisive^ and not a temporising answer^ 
may, by one moment's forgetfulness, do bis 
cause and country more barm, tban tht $eN 
vices of years cjonkl repair. 

Endeavour, if posible, to get a^ account of 
the real state of th^ East India Company's &- 
nances, and an esact list of all the Native and 
European forces in English pay in the East 
Indies; of what force they are, of what reli^ 
gion and language, and to what divisions they 
belong. Until our colonies there arc securely 
in ojr power, and the forces intendted to be 
sent thither have arrived, avoid all discnssions 
concerning the usurpations of England, the 
complaints of the native l^rinces, or any thing 
that can give reason to suspect our future 
plans. — On this subjecty until further orders, 
observe the sileiice of the Treaty of Amiens. 

Spare no pains lb obtain every informatjlod 
possible, of the weak or vulnerable parts in 
India;, where the greatest discontent reigns; 
where the English are most hated, and the 
French most liked. 

Amuse the minister with details of our mis- 
fortunes in the western hemisphere, so as to 
divert their attention from what we intend to 
do in the East. Be unceasing in* your cndea- 
Q 5 vours 
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,^ours to persuade them that, without their as- 
sistance in ships and money, we are unable to 
joonquer ^the negroes at St. Domingo ; observe 
that it is the corpmon cause of France and 
England to prevent a republic, or rather an 
iinarchy, of negroes in the West Indies; which 
gooner or iater^must extend to Jamaica and the 
pthei* .British .polonies, and cause their ruiA or 
separation from the mother country* Should 
these arguments fail to determine England to 
afford us any assistance, and that you think the 
offer will be accepted, you may propose that 
England should keep St. Eustatia as a security, 
until what it may at present advance to France 
sIuiU- be repaid; and should the advances of 
England exceed 120 millions, any other Dutch 
colony in the West Indies (Surinam excepted) 
may be added as further security, fie care-* 
ful^ however, not to make those offers without 
a cetain prospect of success, nor till after all 
other means have been tried in vain. 

Inquire how the public spirit is in Canada; 
whether the inhabitants are yet attached to 
France; and whether, if assisted by arms, am« 
munition, and money, there would be any 
prospect, in a future war, that they would rise 
and throw off the English yoke. 'Should any 
^ • persou 
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person of consequence and of sense irom tttat 
country caJl upon you, say that his countrymen 
who emigrate to Louisiana shall there be re- 
ceived with the same protection and prii^ileges 
as French citizens; and that it was one of the 
motives of the First Consul , in getting back 
that settlement, to afford an asylum there to 
bis oppressed and injured countrymen at 
Canada. * 

With the Spanish, Prussian, and Dutch mi- 
nisters, you are to live upon the most friendly 
and intimate t^ms; do not, however, lose 
sight of their movements and transact ions.-*^ 
Gain the friendsbip of the Russian ambassador, 
Count Woronzof, and endeavouir to persuade 
him, that it was not the intrigues of France, 
but those of his enemies in Russia, that claused 
bis disgrace by the Ute efnperor. Should you 
conceive that any seasonable present of value 
fi:om the First Consul would be acceptabiej 
mention it, and it shall be sent you, accom«. 
panied with a letter from the First Consul's 
hand. Make, however, no unbecoming or de-- 
grading advances. . 

. With the present Austrian ambassador, 

■Count Stahi:emberg, be rather distant; not, 

however, to x)ffend, but enough to shew that 

q6 he 
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he is under the personal displeasure of the First 

ConsuL Watch his actions strictly , and report 

whether. he continues to see theBourbons, and 

tjie emigrants; and whether those speak well^ 

or complain of him, and with what other mein- 

bers of the Diplomatic Corps he is most inti« 

mate^ accept of bis invitations; btit be formal 

amd rtfi^labr in returning Invitation for invita--. 

tion, visit for visit. j 

' In your* conversation with the Portqgnese 

ambassador, find out whether be has abilkies 

to see, and patriotism to feel for the degraded 

bondage in which England keeps Us country ; 

whether he^ has any partiality for England or 

antipathy to Fmnce^^^'i-wbc^her he mentions the 

conduct of Lasses with prndence, anger, or 

contempt ; whether he be liked or disliked by 

the English ministers, and whether his recep« 

tioh at court \s as gvakcieaaas that of the Impe* 

rial ambassadors: flatter him sometimes, if you 

judge it proper-^but watch hioi at all times. 

With the. mintsters and dipiomatfc agents 
from the other powers and statqs, you are to 
follow the etiquette established in England; 
never forgetting, or suffering to be forgotten, 
ihat you are the representative of the first na« 
tioQ upon earth. 

Should 
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Sbould any one of tliem be particnlarly dis^ 
tinguisbed for great talents, or for great defects; 
fior hatred or partiality for England or France ; 
a favourite ynth his ovn sovereign, pr ^itb 
the English ministers, report it. Be conde-. 
scending to. them individually, but keep a vi« 
gUant eye upon them all, and upon what they 
areahout« 

For the ireasoa explained to you, pay partii^ 
cular attention to every, thin^ concerning the 
English finances, manufactures, and coftimerce* 
Of the financial agents under you, you may 
li!«6t,15, 5t, and M; ^^ is doubtful, but 18 i9 
* a tscaitpr, to wbom, when sufficient proofii of 
his delinquency' shall be eoUected, you may 
give a mission dither 4o France or Holland, ted 
be shall be taken care of. The reports of 29 
must always be compajrc^ with those of 15, 51 ; 
and 60, before they are believed or depended 
on ; asxhe is very interested, ai^d has many un- 
derhand transactions not concerning Franoe; 
Citizen Otto- will leave you some notes regard- 
ing these and o#her agents, which you mu^t 
often consult. His plan of infliTencing and 
depressing the puhKc funds, you must study^ 
and follow at all times; it is a master-piece; 
In the financial and ^commerical intrigues, as 

1 Well 
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well as those with the factions, you are always 
to remain the mobile invisible; you are to com- 
mand, instruct, and protect; but yoiir agents 
only are tq. be seen to act and transact. 

Procure a correct list of all the persons pos- 
sessing great property, with remarks^as to what 
their properties consist of; whether landed .es- 
tates, funds, or merchandise; whether in the 
colonies of the East or West Indi^; theamount 
of their certain revenue ; whether they are sup- 
posed to spend the whole, oronly a part; wlie- 
tber they increase or decrease it. The list 
copied from the income tax, and sent by M. 
Otto, is incorrect; but since this tax basceased, 
English vanity will get the better of English 
cupidity; and. a correct one ipay be easily pro- 
cured. It will be absolutely necessary for 
fixing loans and requisitions at our future 
invasion. .. 

Buy up all p]an5, drawings and maps of the 
English coasts, provinces, cities, fortifications, 
dock-yards, and wharfs; all writings. and rcr 
marks on the soundings, tides, and wid^& of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; the prodA:rc«* 
tions, population, resources, poverty, or riches, 
of all the countries where a landing ipay tak§ 
place with advantage; the character of ,t))^ 
; people 
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people of those countries, their political opini- 
on$9 their vices and prejudices. 

Endeavoui: to find out whether the officers 
of the English navy, have a favourable opinion 
of the First Consul; whether they speak the 
French langus^e, and are of whig or repubIi-» 
can principles; and seild over the names of 
those distinguished for naval abilities, and po^ 
litical or senatorial talents, . - -» 

Of those agents employed to watch the con-* 
duct of the Bourbons, you can trust 2, 5, and 
52 -y read the reports of the others, and pay thfe 
reporters, but do not depend upon ihem;' of 
those about Pichegru and George, 1^ 44, 66^ 
may be believed; the others are too stupid 
to do either service or hatrra, and may without 
danger be dismissed ; of those about the bishops; 
and other emigrants and chouans, 10, 1^, 33; 
42, and 55y vti^y be continued; but letfth^ 
others know that their services are no Jonger 
wanted in England : give them passes to France, 
with promises of employment there under th^ 
police. 

Seldom give any grand feasts; bnt when you 
do give them, let them surpass all others in 
splendour, taste, delicacy, and elegance : on 
some occasions, such a$-the birth-day of the 

First 
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First Consul, the anniversary of the Republic^ 
Of, if approved by the Consul, in honour of th« 
birth-day of the King of England, no money is 
to be spared to impress upon the minds of the 
English people the greatness and generosity of 
the French. Do not forget toorder your sub^l* 
tern agents to hare ail the particulars of these 
feasts noted in all the newspapers: the lower 
classes in England devour the description of 
ieasis in their public prints, with the same avi- 
4Uty as the: higher classes eat of your dishes and 
drink of- your wine. 

Citizen Otto's list of authors and men of let* 
ten is to be attended to; but should you hear 
iDf, or discover great talents in any other per- 
tons^ court their acquaintanae, ofleraplacein 
the'tfotionat Institute, or a literary pension. 
To men of letters you are always to insinuate 
that pensions or places from the Fkst Consul 
are only' rewards for past labours, and not any 
pretentions or expectations of future services; 
that he looks on men of letters as fellow citi- 
zens of all countries, and that their talents be- 
long exclusively to no country; neitiher to 
France nor to England, but to the Universe, 
• In your transactions with Irish patriots, or 
with any other persons, or in any things not 

mentioned 
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mentieiked here, fou aie to foVew the kistvuo 
tiofi9 uCitissM Otio, «f th^ lOUi of October^ 
IBGl ; or» if y^ j«i|ige k iiece$$iif|r^ /ask fient 

l^oftiHifllielyfdr JE)t)glafiid amlEarope/ 
eflc^ iv»g, tio4iotlbcV pra«cehted from e^^tttrng* 
ttiony of «tbe doogef ilu$ pibis and tntn^tslakl^ 
d^wti'ky Ike First O^sA kii4 htti worltiy ttn*' 
BtBter^ as a rale for fate coiiMhietM this coy ntvy^ 
hjr jdie about ooivtinoaMe of poaoe: k fMAoe 
vfaioh, without <KiiiitiisbiDg itho dMg«r or '4f^ 
p^ooeiolf 4tfar, faopt tiiis toouotry in^^ perpoiuol 
alarm and uncertaioty ; while BoonapaMe, i»thp 
ail theodrai^ta^s of peace, was augnienting 
htB power and iiifl«ioitee more eAftQtudly thaai' 
by idle victories of a suciceMfiil war. 
i^At Afidreowy^ retom to Paris from thia 
coiliitr)r^:Blioiiaparte desired him iojoopy ahd 
sign <aQ officiad memorial^ charging our mi« * 
nisters with bad faith, and abusing our belor^ 
Sovereign and our nation; and when he de* 
clined to lend bis name to such an in&moua 
fiction he wa^ ordered to quit Paris, and to re<- 
side at the distance of thirty leagues. This dis- 
• - , ..".... K.-gra^KO 
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grace continued until BUdnaparfe^s journey to 
Brabant ; when, meditating on the talents of all 
kis new<%iDade generals for his^grand e:]tpedi'^ 
tion, he was convinced that the could not do 
withput Ai)drex>ssy^ and therefore recalled him, 
to head the staff of one division of the army 
against England.^ 

It is but justice to. say, that AiKlreossy^bas 
not only, always Spoken .wi(h;rest)e€t and s^q«« 
nihility of his reception in this CQuntiy> but/ 
has tried as &f $s was in' bia power, 1^ alle«^ 
yiateithe sufferings and disti-esses of British pri* 
9oners in France^ and if he be now inarma 
^;aiiist England, it is mtber in obedience ta 
^omiaafid asian officer^ .than frbi^.;iacUnatiQa[ 
as an individual. . . \ •» 

• From the information that he gained froin 
T&Ueyrand, ar^d his coQver^tion^ with Buona- 
parte, Andreossy arrived here highly preju*- 
diced both against our government and our 
Ihation ; but he. had not resided here four weeks,) 
before he was conxripced of Talleyrand's en- 
vious and revengeful exaggerations^ and Buona*. 
parte's absurd and ridiculous conclusions; and 
if rivalry, or revolutionary fanaticism, pre- 
vented him from regarding with philanthropy. 

and. 

* See Jbet Novveltef k la Main, Fractador^ an xi. No. iii. pagtf 6. 
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and impartiality the prosperity of a people 
who had been the only barrier against success- 
ful rebellion, he could not forbear, even whilst 
wishing the destruction of England, to esteem 
Englishmen, and to admii'e their public spirit 
and patriotism.* > 

* DictioDaaire Biognipkique, Les Recaeil d' Anecdotes, and 
Les Nouvelles it. la Main* Thermidor, an xi. No. xi. have furniilHid 
*ht author with several intereitiAg pftrtieulart in this ikctcb. 



9M. REVOLUTIONAiLY PUJTARCB. 
ADMIRAL BRUIX. 



Admirai^ fiiium, the ccmiitiander in chief 
of the French flotilla at Boulogne^ and on tbe 
coast opposite England, was, before the Revo- 
lution, a lieutenant in the royal navy. Bofn 
a gentleman, but of poor parents, he received, 
his education through the bounty of his King, 
in the Marine School at *Brest. At an early 
age he entered the French navy, served dur- 
ing the American war in tbe fleet under the 
Count De Grasse, and, insinuating himself into 
the good graces of his commander, was by 
him, before the time fixed by the marine laws 
in France J promoted to the rank of an oflScer. 
After his benefactor^s defeat by admiral Rod- 
ney, on the 12th of April, 1782, he join^ his 
accusers, rivals, and eneolies, and had the 
barefaced impudence to present ^^his (nm 
promotion as an argument to prove that the 
Count eitlier did not know, or did not care 
about tbe laws and regulations of his country, 
the instruction of ministers, or the orders of 
bis sovereign.* " 

/' , Notwithstanding 

* 6f« i> Recatil d'Aaeodotes^ page (ii5« 



Kotvittetftnd^o^ tiia ungenerous. asdriUibe* 
ral senjbimeatfii of French iufcrigftiars, tte adrer^ 
smm of Count de Graese blamed firuix's con*. 
duct, fibuooed bis $oci*ety, ajid declined all 
coQoectiott. with him« He wa» cbalienged by^ ^ 
the young Count de Gcasaer as a calunmiatovi 
but» Ubo a.co(i»-Brd, declined a coatest where 
courage was required » and aspersion availed 
nothing. From tbat moment he was not 
^nly. excluded the company of lus com* 
rades, but forbidden the presence of his supe- 
riors ;. and a report having been made to the 
King of his contemptible proceeding and be« 
haviout, the minister of the marine, the Mar- 
quls de Sartine, sent him orders to quit Brest, 
and to retire among his relations upon full 
"pay; which, on account of his and their po- 
verty, was continued by royal favour and be* 
nevolence.* 

With all other disgraced, degraded, ambi^ 
tious, or vile citizens, he was dragged forward 
by the Revolution from a well^deserved ob- 
scurity and neglect, and therefore embraced 
its cause with ardour. He is^one of the vert/ 
few officers of the royal French navy who have 
dishonoured themselves by aiding rebellion, or 
by iSghting the battles of regicides. 

♦ Sec Lc Recu«l d'Anccdotes, page 646. Jjj 
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• In 1790, when the Cabinets of St. James's 
and Madrid were debating the question about 
Nootka Sound, and England was arming to de- 
fend its rights, the Spanish doUurs operated 
upon the revolutionary consciences of Mira- 
beau, Talleyrand J and other leaders of the Con- 
stituent Assembly — and with them convinced 
the majority of its members of the advaot^e, 
and the necessity, ofdianging the family cooi' 
pact into a national contract and alliance. A 
fleet was therefore ordered to be fitted out at 
Brest, to assist Spain in case of a rupture with 
England ; and Count Albert De Riomes wbs^ 
, by the King, appointed its commander. This 
admiral, who had been brought up in sW^ 
principles of honour, and was accustomed to 
submission- and respect toward his superiors, 
desired to enforce duty and obedience among 
his officers and inferiors, and discipline among 
his men. This did not agree with the pro- 
jects, passions, and interests of the rebellions 
heroes of the day. The land forces were 
already disorganized by their management, and 
that of their emissaries; and at Toulon, sonne 
few months before. Count Albert De Eionoes 
had a narrow escape from the then fashionable 
lantern of the preachers of La Fayette's sacred 

rights 



-H 
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Tights df insurrection; but at "Brest the revo* 
kitiotiary propagators iiad not hitherto obtain- 
ed . the' same success. Bruix was^ therefore, 
sent* tiHi:her by the Marine Committee of the 
National Assembly, accpmpanied by some in- 
ferior aigents; and by libels oii liberty and 
equality, by. explanations and esttensions of 
the rights of men, &c. &c. his patriotig labours 
were not long unavailing. In six weeks time, 
the whole fleet was in confusion and anarchy; 
the oflScers were insulted ^ and threatened, with 
their admiral, as aristocrats. Count Albeit De 
Riomes, in disgust, resigned the supreme 
power over a fleet where every man wished to 
command, and nobody would obey ; and where 
the sailors, instead of assisting in the equip- 
Bient and manoeuvres of the ships, were del>a- 
ting and deliberating about the doctrines oif a 
jacobin club lately instituted by Citizen Bruix, 
and of which many of them had become mem- 
bers.* 

The emigration now became general among 
the officers of the royal navy, and, of course, 
those who remained made rapid advancenient. 
Bruix was now appointed captain of a frigate, 

and 

* See Le Recueil d' Anecdotes, page 643, et La Liste des Propa- 
gateurs Revolutionaires, page 60. 
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MHi aenred aa such during die mo^r of 17^, 
ki the brtlHantexptd'Mioo under AdmhralTlni<- 
guet in the Mediterranean, wherrhe brmjefy 
insulted the King of Naples, hj the visit cf . a 
gisenadier ambassador; and wkh die loss of 
twi> ships of the line, and thrae daoqsaiid 
troops, <niade a glbrimis aittack on CagKaiij in> 
Sardinia. 

When France, in 1793, ddeiared war against 
England, the National Cbnvention ordered him 
to Brest; and he was sligMy wounded in* the 
battle with Lord Howe on the 1st of June, 
1794^ He wrote on this occasion to the natkmal 
representative, Jean Bon St, Andr^ (at present 
a consular prefect,fonnerly a protestant clergy* 
man, but then, as a member of Rob^pi^re's 
Committee of Public Safety, the director of the 
naval force at Brest) a shocking letter, dated 
Brest, the 24th Prairial, year 2, and pres^inred 
in a work called Les Annales du Terrorisms ^ 
page 128, from which the following lines aro 
extracted : — ** Citizen Representative of the 
French people. Our late want of success was 
entirely owing to the want of the activity of 
our republican guillotine — let a guillotine be 
fixed -in permanency fen permanence) on 
board every man of x\'ar, frigate, cutter, sloop, 

and, 
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and, if possible, in every boat; let its are 
never be rusty, let the continual cutting off of 
\he heads bf cowards and traitors keep it po- 
lished with the blood c^ those enemies to equa* 
lity; let the guillotine, the saint guillotine^ 
and nothing but/ the saint guillotine, be your 
order of the day; let death follow suspicions 
and the suspected, as the shade the body ; ac^ 
custom our sailors to wade as well in Hood as 
in water J and the empire of the ocean and of 
the world is ours." A man who pr<^ssed such 
humane sentiments in 1794 is, no doubt, wor« 
thy to co];nmand, in 1803, against England^ 
an eirpedition, in which, according to his Cor* 
sican sovereign's own words, he has ninety-nine 
chances to one against iiim. 

After the death of Robespierre, Bruix shared 
with other terrorists the contempt and hatred 
of bis countrymen; and therefore tried, by 
some years' retreat, to bury criminality in ob- . 
livion. When, in the winter of 1797, Buona-, 
parte meditated bis expedition against Egypt, 
he consulted Bruix, with all the otlier officers 
of the former royal navy who had not ern\n 
grated, and presented him' to Barras, who soon 
after promoted him to the rank of Adrtiiral. — • 
For a short tme during 1798, he had the mi« 

VOL. I. . R nisterial 
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nisterial port-ftdio of the marine departments^ 
which, however, he resigned for the command 
Direr the fleet at Brest. In 1799, he had the 
good luck, ^vith his fleet, to escape the English 
cruizers, to make a junction with the Spanish 
fleet, and to return with it to Brest, there to 
retain it as a security for the submission of 
the ciourt of Madrid, of whose policy and in- 
tentions about this period the French Direc- 
tory seemed to have some doubts. 

When Buonaparte efSected the revolution 
of the 9th of November, 1799, Bruix was at 
Paris, in the secrets of, the usurper, and was 
sent by him, with Talleyrand, to Barras, to 
procure his resignation as a Director. He was 
soon afterwards created one of Buonaparte^s 
counsellors for the marine section of the coun- 
;6il of state,., altho^ugh continued in his com- 
island at Brest; he has ever since been intrigu- 
ing to become a minister; but Buonaparte ei* 
ther does not confide in bis capacity, or sus- 
pects his probity; and his present command 
proves, that he is thought rather a desperate 
eitizen than a brave and able admiral; that 
his life is judged of little value, and his talents 
of less ; that Buonaparte desires either to get 
jrid of a troublesome courti^^ or to force a dis* 

agreeable 
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agreeable person , whom he sends to destruc* 
tion, to augment I^ some unforeseen chance his 
artificial greatness; in wjiich fortune has more 
claims than merit, to which talents have not 
much contributed, and virtue, honour, and hu- 
manity are strangers. 
. Bruiic is abput forty-four years of age ; of a 
wealc constitution, but of an active mind; his 
manners are supple aod insinuating; and he is 
now the humble valet of Buonaparte, as he was 
formerly of La Fayette, Brissot, Marat, Robes- 
pierre^ and Barras. He is believed to possess 
more bratery than capacity, more pretension 
than information ; be has neither the esteem 
nor the confidence of the officers, or men under 
bis* cooufiand; and he is commonly called, 
" The citizen of the Saint Guillotine, the Of. 
ficer of Clubs, and the Admiral o£ Ahte-cham« 
bers.*'' 

* See Let Koafell^s & h Main, Tliermtdor, ao si. No. vii. 
r2 
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THF CONSULAR TRIBUNE. 
RIOUFFE. 



It has been justly remarked before, and 
deserves to be repeated, that no good man can 
see or read without indignation, on what names 
both of ancient and modern times the ut- 
most exuberance of praise has been lavished, 
and by what hands it has been bestowed. In 
France, particularly since the Revolution, it 
has never yet been found that the tyrant, the 
plunderer, the poisoner, * the murderer, the 
oppressor, the most cruel of the cruel, the 
most hateful of the hateful, the most profligate 
of the profligate, have been denied any enco- 
miums which they were willing to purchasfe; 
or that wickedness and folljr have not found 
correspondent flatterers through all their sub- 
ordinations* 

Among the thousands of degraded French 
jpitizens who have thus dishonoured them- 
selves, the Consular Tribune Honor6 Rioufie 
stands foremost. He was, formerly a man of 
letters, fawning, flattering, complimenting, 

and 
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ahd bowing to every man in power, in the 
fac^fie of obtaining a place or a pension; 

In 1786, he complimented M, de Calonne, 
as a, modem SiJly; in 1787, his successor. 
Cardinal de Brienne, as the modern Richelieu ; 
and in 1788, Cardinal deBrienne^s successor, 
MiNeckar^ as the .mcM/enz Colbert /in 1789, 
be called La Fayette the French Washington, 
and Mirabeau the French Franklin ; in 1790, 
he addressed himself to. Abbe Maury, as the 
French Demosthenes; in 1791 > he called Bri&- 
sot the French Cato, and Roland the French 
Aristides; in 1792, he complimented Marat a;i 
the French ^rutus, Danton as the French Tul- 
Uus, and Santerre as the French Malborough ; 
in 1793, he flattered Robespierre as a French 
Gracchus, and Heoriot a« the French Eugene ; 
In 1794, he styled Tallien the Republican 
Christ; and in 1795, Barras the Republican 
Solomon ; in 1796, he made La Reveilliere the 
Republican Moses, Rewbell the French Solon, 
and Caniot the modern Vauban ; during 1797 
and 1798, Buonaparte was regularly cqmpli. 
mented once in the month, either as an Alex* 
ander, a Scipio, a Caesar, a Gustavas AdoI-> 
phus, or a Charles XIL ; in 1799, he addressed 
him, after his usurpation, as the French Ly- 
*3 curgusr 
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curgus) and the Henry IV. reoived.* In re- 
turoy Buonaparte made him, in December 
1799, one of his Tribunes; but from the be- 
ginning of his Tribunate, every time he spoke 
he was called to order by Daunon, or scMoe 
other monber, on account of his continual, 
disgusting, unskilful, and extravagant praise 
of the Corsican; and on one occasion Daunoa 
told him, that Buonaparte did not want de- 
fence, as nobody attacked him; nor praise, 
-because nobody abused or calumniated him ; 
^ndtbat,' a» 4 morsel of bread would always 
silence the barking of a hungry dc^, so he 
iioped and begged thM Citizen Riouffe Would 
be silent uid satisfied with hi&morsd of 15,000 
livres (the salary of a Tribune), and ilot^by 
his absurd, impertiiieilt, and atiqptid pnuse, 
indirectly throw out hints that any ptsf&on in 
the Tribunate differed with him 'in opinion, 
and was ihimical to the First Consul; In 1800 
there appeared a small pamphlet, called << The 
Art of flatteciDg menin place, without taste, 
sense, or shame: dedicated to Citizen Riouffe.'^ 
It was supposed tp <^omA fmm the pen of Dau;> 
non. This pamphlet contains the particulars 

mentioned 

« L» Conduit tfes Hommes des Lettres en Francf , pendbuitU 
RcTolufimr. Clie» Mcrcier 4 P^Hi^ an x, 1802, page Tl, 
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meation^ above ^ ^itb a just remark^ that as 
Citizen Iliouffe bad, from 17S6 to 1799/con. 
tinued to flatter and tQ €tarve> to starve and to 
flatter, without notice or reward, it was to be 
supposed that none of those to whom he had 
before addressed the productions of his base 
genius wanted or regarded his base flatterer, 
it was, therefore, grefat good luck for hiili 
that the greatest man of all great mexi would 
swallows and pay for drugs so^ tasteless and 
nauseous, that they cojuld not force themselves 
4pwB tHe. throats even of a Marat, or a Robe- 
spierre, who were not otherwise over-nioe. 

In lgp9, Dwxion lost Us pkde as a Tri- 
liune, md I^iou^ i» in dailjr expeetatioi^ cf 
]^Qing nofniiialed' a Prefect.^ 

StlQuflfo has written t^^o comedies, whidi 
were hi#s#d1^yth0 audience; add pne tragedy, 
which was refused by all the liHeatrea at Paria^ 
He is the author of a novel which nobody 
would read, and of an elegy which no printer 
would publish. 

The only work from RioufFe^s pen which 

has received public approbation, was La Me* 

moire d^une Detef^ue-j written during some 

R 4 months 

* The aboTe was written in September, 1803 ; and in Februarj 
1 SOiy Riouffe was appginted a prefect of the Depaitmcat «C Taro 1 1 \ 
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months imprisonment by the terrorists in •» 

1794. Itcontainsy however, a good dose of 
flattery to the popular criminals of those days | 

of infamy and horror. In the before-mentioned ^ 

pamphlet Daunon observes that the loss of | 

liberty is more conformable to the physical^ 
political, and liierofy constitution of Citizen I 

Riouffe than the use of freedom ; that when at 
large he is always a slave, and when confined 
sometimes a freeman ; but that twenty years 
detention is absolutely necessary to make Aim 
a goody respectable, and independent author 
and citizen. '* 

At the return of thd Corsican from his jomr- 
ney to Brabant, (August 1803) Rionffe, as 
President of the Tribunate, in a shameful and 
aaerilegious manner, hailed the arrival of the 
Providence of Europe, Napoleone Buonaparte^ 
in his capital ! ! ! 




^^z4/eai!/ 
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DAVID, 

>fRMBER OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE, . 
AND 

OF THE Legion op honour. 

. D'ua Cltoyea Francois tel est te Cancter^, j 

The artist David, who is now occapied in 
painting Buonaparte as tKe God of War, 
driving his chariot over a prostrate figure of 
Neptune, whose trident is broken, is the same 
person who, on the 25th of September, 1790, 
did homage to the National Assembly by offer, 
ing a picture representing the entrance of the 
virtuous Louis XVT. into that assembly on th^ 
4th of the preceding February, and who, in 
May 1794, painted the famous feast ordered 
by Robespierre, acknowledging a supreme 
Being, and in his picture drew the Almighty 
"with the face of this blood-thirsty repuNican 
tyrant. 

It is a fact not very honourable to the arts, 
that most of the first French artists have^ since 
the Revolution, figured in the revolutionary, 
massacres, in the revoluttonary tribunals, and 
in the revolutionary committees, David, Fen. 
. nequin, Topino, Le Bruo', Gauthereau, and 
E 5 many 
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many other repubBcaiipsdnters, hare commit- 
ted crimes, wbicby tender moral goverDments, 
would long ago hav^ sent them to the scaffold ; 
but in republican France, the scenes of their 
cruelties, though all their atrocities are known, 
their persons are protected, and their principles 
and coilduct extenuated, honoared, and re- 
^peeted. David is a member of the French 
NiLtioml Institute^ and was, in^ 1800, nomi- 
nated by Buonaparte painter of the republican 
:govemment; and in l%0^, a member (f the 
, legion fif honour / / / 

David was educated at Rome, in the French 
Academy of Painting, at the expence of the 
King of France, by the recommendjEtion of the 
unfortunute Queen Maria-Antoinette. In re- 
turn for this generosity of his benevolent Se- 
vereign, he, from the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, joined the , standard of rebeUion, aod 
be€^me one of the most violent of the revolu- 
tionary fanatics. He was called the pillar of 
tbQ jacobin chib; in-which,in November 1791, 
. be proposed to draw thelikenesses of two thou- 
sand of the principal aristocrats, that is'to sary, 
loyal subjects, and to send copies of them to 
. the forty thousand municipalities in France, 
with orders to bang on the lantern^ without a 
1 trial, 
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trials the originalsi wl^erever they should ap» 
pear. At the head of these aristocrats were 
the King^s brothers, sister, and the other mem* 
bers of the royal family.* 

On the 2nd of September 1792, when repub- 
lican assassins were butchering the prisoners 
at the pri£|on called La Force, the National 
Deputy Reboul observed David calnily draw- 
ing a picture of the dying, as they were heaped 
up on the pile of the already murdered : when 
asked what he was doing there, he answered, 
vfith sangfroid, ^* I am catching the last emO" 
tian of nature in those scoundrels; ** tod when 
reproached for his barbarity, he said, with a 
laughing indifference, ^^ If 1 love bloody it is, 
doubtless, bjecause Mature has given me thisdi^* 
positionJ^ In his cabinet David shews to hif 
friends drawings ofthirty- two mutilated heads, 
with the mangled and disfigured countenances 
of persons who perished on that day.f 

With Marat and Robespierre he was elected 
a representative of the Parisians in the Na- 
tional Convention, where he voted for the death 
of his King, who some .years before had made 
r6 ' him 

* See Lr Recoeit d'AMcdotes, page 75, «nd Les Anaaie* dik 
T^rbrisme, page 645. 

f See Xe DktkMttiaisa Blogr«pUqiie» Mt, Ihyi4, Ln AttMltt 
da TcTTonimey page 646,in the note. 
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liioi his painter. When Robespierre had 
destroyed his rival rebels of the Brissot faction, 
"David was chosen a member of the Committee 
of Public Safety, where he practised all the 
tyranny of a French republican upstart, and 
all the abominations of an atheistical dema- 
gogue ; he publicly gloried in having signed 
orders for the imprisonment of twelve thou- 
sand of his fellow-citizens, of whom, he said^ 
five thousand had been either guillotined at 
Paris, or drowned or shot in the departments.* 
He was the constant friend, admirer, and 
accomplice of Marat and Robespierre; and 
' for them deserted even his old connexions with 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins-, whose coun- 
tenances upon the scaffold he went to draw^ 
when Robespierre's tribunal condemned them 
to die. Anodier trait will give some idea of 
this monster. A pregnant woman, with seven 
children, threw herself at his feet, entreating 
the release of her husband, and exclkiming^ 
'he is innocent, and is the only support of oar 
wretched family.*' David, ordering her to re- 
main in the same position, coolly took out hfs 
pencil, and drew this pifegnant woman in her 

Sneeling ^ 
* Le Rtfcuetld* Anecdotes, pa^e ^76, and Lei Aanato dit Ter; 
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kneeling attitude, with her afflicted head 
hanging on one slioulder : when he had finished, 
he shewed her the paper, saying — « took ! 
this is my only answer :" — ^the next day her 
Husband was ordered to be guillotined ; and 
when he was ascending the scaffold, Datid 
asked him to stop a« moment, because be 
wanted a supplement to a drawing, by paint- 
ing his dying looks, and comparing them with 
those of his petitioning and fainting wife. — 
The same night Da^d himself brought his per- 
formance to the widow, who, on looking at it, 
miscarried and died ; and the atrocious mon- 
ster, her assassin, made this new scene of hor- 
ror another subject for his pencil.* 

He hastened the execution of the queen in 

1793, and that of Maklame Elizabeth in April 

n94. As baseness is always the companion ^ 

' of cruelty, David went, in March 1794, to in-' 

suit this virtuous princess with his presence in 

^ the Temple bastile. The Princess asking him 

for a pincb-of snuff, the cowardly regicide ari- 

«8wered with brutality — " You are not worthy 

. tp put your fingers in my snuff-box ;^ he 

then offered her some snuff on the back of his 

hand, saying — *< This is good enough for thee,^ 

* . thou 

* See Le DictioniMtre dei Jacobins j Le Dictionnaire Btofiv 
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thou d — d aristocratic b-^h, whom the repute 
liean scaffold is waiting for y* 

When Robespierre made his iast speech ia 
the Hall of the Jacobins, eomj^aimng of his 
associates in the Committee of Public Safety^ 
anci,:allading to the republican case of Socrates, 
said, ^^ I shall drink the hemlockj^ David 
advanced to the tribune, and exclaimed—" / 
also will drink it with thee^^ He did pot, bow- 
ever, keep his ivord; and', instead of joining 
Robespierre on the day of bis proscription, he 
concealed himself, to wait the issue of the con- 
test between him and the National Conven- 
tion; and when dragged from his hiding-place, 
and carried to the prison of th.e Luxembut^, 
he behaved in the most abjept ^nanner, crying 
and praying for bis life; hut no sooner had be 
obtained an assuranee of forgiveneai from the 
National Convention, than ' he ipsulted all. his 
fellow-prisoners by his scandalpus and sacri- 
legious conduct and conversation; telling them 
how many mandates of arrest and of death lie 

had 

* See Le Recoell d'AnMdoteSy page 80. I>DicCioDDMfe Bio* 
; fiapbiqae,. art David, and Ln AnnalM d« T^rrorMiM, page 64V, 
These, and the other abomiDatkms, were published beside* in the 
daily papers in F^ranoe; aod the author heard David say, in 1803, 
«' that he wu fraud to aobiawUdgef that theg wrt mot €X9ggt- . 



.had issued, how many cbufches be faod pito- 
dvred, and how many priests, women, and 
cfaitdien he bad caosed to be murdered. He 
jctiagratuiBted higts^f^ witbaferockms exiika- 
-tion^ Ibat aldKHigh ha had signed «cl otaoy man- 
dates for arrests ahd de^tb, he bad never yet 
put bis name to an or4e^ fer a rdease or an 
acqnktal ; adding, that were he ever to be in 
power again, he should undoubtedly pursiie 
the same line. of conduct. He exhibited, from 
,bis patriotiQ portfolio, so many evidences of 
his shocking and cruel activity, both as a re* 
publican painter and as a French patriot, that 
it was inopossible to determine who deserved 
the greatest detestation and punishment, the 
artist or the citizen.* 

After three months imprisonment he was re- 
leased; and in 1795, and 1799^ in an attempt 
to re-estabhsh jacobin cla^s, he joined all oth^r 
terrorists to organize them. 

The motion of Barrere, to encourage Frenoh 

and other artists, by their pencils apd taientf, 

to present and preserve for future ages sooie of 

^ the most brilliant and memorable events of the 

French Revolution, David opposed, accusing 

a" 

Uiw> «rt. DaTid, tad Les Annalei da Teironainc, pafc dlS, 
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• all artists of being aristocrats ; and be added, 
*^ that if tbe republican cannon, loaded with 
grape-shoty fired upon all the artists of the 
world collected 'together, he was persuaded 
they would not kill one single true patriot, ja- 
cobin, or republican.** 

David isthe first painter of the present French 
school : his admirable pieces of the Horatii and 
' of the Sabines do his pencil honour ; but his 
talents, however brilliant, are incapable of pal- 
liating his most enormous guik ; and foreigners, 
' -,who dishonour themselves by visiting and 
-applauding the painter, approve or diminish 
accordingly tbe crimes of the regicide, and tbe 
cruelties of the rebel. 

Disease, the consequence of debauchery, 
has disfigured this man, whose face, ' looks, 
and voice; bespefik the image of his soul. A 
'frightful tumefied cheek distorts his disgust* 
ful features, and disqualifies the organs of 
speech from uttering ten words in the same 
tone of voice. When h6 speaks, a person 
may fancy that he bears, ^t the same time, 
the sighs of the nnfortunate; thW com-pFaints of 
the suffering ; the agonies of the expiring, and 
' the cannibal laughter and joy of an American 
savage toroieoting bis devoted victims; 

Davfd 
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David is above fifty years of a^e, and, al« 
though a great painter, is a very ignorant man 
and politician ) he has, however, the vanity of 
wishing to be considered as one of the first 
revolutionary statesmen, and not long ago in- 
trigued for the place of minister for the home 
department.* 

* See Let Annales du Terrommey Reoifil d* Anecdotes, Les 
Crimes des Jacobins, and Les Memoires sur les Prisons dans Lb 
Terns dtt Teireur j all works or pamphlets pabUshed in France. 
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CHARLES M. TALLEYRAND. 

X>£ P£RIGORP« 

TALLEYRAND is descended from ttic an- 
cient Sovereigns of the prorince of Rerigofd, 
in the South of France. His father^ a younger 
brother, with a small fortune^ destined his 
son, early in life, for the church : before he 
tras twenty he possessed several rich abbeys, 
and before thirty was made bishop of Autuni 
much against the inclination of the virtuous 
Louis XV L who had heard that the Abb6 de 
Perigord was one of the most immoral, but 
insinuating Bout and libertines in France. 

When at college, Talleyrand shewed an 

early genius for intrigues, and a strong pro* 

pensity to vice ; and, but for the defect of 

being club-footed and lame, he would, ac* 

cording to the wish of his governors, have 

disgraced the army, instead of scandalizing 

the church ; because he was always as great a 

coward in his private quarrels, as daring when 

supported in his public plots ; in fact, all his 

transactions since he has been a minister, ex* 

hibit an ungenerous poltroon, backed by 

power. 

The 
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The Revolution found him a gamester, a 
debaucheef and' a bankrupt^ without honour^ 
priiicipfes, or probity. He openly intrigued 
M^ith a married lady ^and her son^ by this ca* 
thollc btshopy was lately an aid-decamp to 
Louis Budnaparte. 

In 1789, when become a member of the Na^ 
tional Assembly^, the gown of the bishop did 
not long conceal die modem philosopher and 
th^ fashionabte atheist ; he was one of the first 
traitors to his Ong, and the first apostate to 
his religion; he soon attacks tbtitat^estjr of 
heaven ak #eHid the n»ajesty of the tbrtae; 

On die Sd of Noiremb^r, 1189^ vtpott thia 
motion of Tallbyrand, the cfHifiscation of itbe 
ebiindi pn^perty ih Frimce was decreed ; and 
sQoh is the incomprehete&Ie will of Provv 
denoe, that, after yearsof winrs, ihurdors, and 
crimes, the sanie marl has been lately the 
disposer of all the church property both in 
Germany and in Italy. Thistinotion to dis- 
pose of the property o£others, by a person wh^ 
had no property but debts, may be considered 
as the criid . £tiuhdation in France of all the 
consequent confiscations and plunders, as weft 
as the proscriptions of<>wliers of estates, Iand», 
or money. It has caused the ruin and wretch- 
edness 
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edness of millions, but has enormously enricfaU 
ed Talleyrand and bis accomplices. 

In May l'790y he was one of the members 
of the Diplomatic Committee, headed by Mi* 
rabeau, upon whose report it was decreed by 
the National Assembly, and sanctioned by the 
king, that Prance rencuncedfor ever aU con-^ 
quests* . Since he has become a reyolutionary 
minister, he has never concluded a treaty, or 
even entered into a negotiation, without in- 
creasing the territory^ ^apd augmenting the 
power of France* 

In the same year, as a member of the Ecde^ 
siastical Committee, he planned the intoknuit 
and impolitic decree that made a dtstinctioa 
between a constitutional and a nonjuring cler- 
gy, which has caused so many torments, dis* 
sentions, and civil wars, and which still conti-» 
nues to divide the Gallican churcbi - 

Talleyrand was always the worthy friend of 
Mirabeau, who, in April 1791, resigned his 
guilty soul in the arms of this his guihy ac- 
complice. 

In June of the same year, he was in the se- 
cret of La Fayette to betray his king into that 
improvident step (the journey to Varennes) 
which produced so many insults, humihationa, 

suspicions^ 
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stispicionsy and accusations, and #hich was the 
princtpai cause of all the subsequent MtfferingSc 
of the king and his family, v 

I^ the spring of 1192, TaHeyrand accompa* 
nied the French Minijitter Chau velin to England. 
According to the late constitution, he could 
not,^ for some years, occupy any public em«> 
ployment ; but ChauTelin was only the ntnnu 
naif and Talleyrand the real minister, and the 
inventor, author, promoter, and instigator of 
all the plots^ intrigues, and conspiracies, in 
and against England that year. 

In 1192, Robespierre's faction accor4ipg to 
his desire caused a decree of outlawry to pass 
against Talleyrand. Thus proscribe4 every 
where else, he enjoyed hospitality and protecr 
tion in England ; but in return he. meditated 
new plots and inv^ed new projects to embroil 
or ru4n this country, which wias the cause of the 
order that he received from government to 
leave it. 

In 1794, he went to. America, because no 
state in Europe would receive iiim. . In 1795, 
the National Convention amralled its decree 
of outlawry, and the same y^ear he arrived at 
Hamburgh, where he resided some timeJi>efQre 
he returned to France. Gratitude was never 
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among the virtues of this man: Hamburgh^ 
for its bospital^^) has since, by his oifdets» 
been several times laid under contribulion^ 
and he detests equally America aixi EngJaod, 
whose ruin is his daily contrivance and study. 

By his intrigues with his old aceomplioe^t 
the Directors Barras, Rciwbel, and La Re veil- 
here, he was, in 1797, promoted to theministry 
of the foreign department in France. His ne-^* 
gotiations this year and in 1798, at .Rastadt^ 
prove his abilities to intrigue, to embroil, to 
divide, and to profit by his nefarious deeds. 

To allay the jealousy of the JCKrectory, and 
at the same time to employ and gratbTy the 
ambition of Buonaparte, he brought .forward^ 
in the autumn of 1797, the old scheme of 
former French ministerfr-«-^A^ conquest of 
Egypt; and bis ^nissaries prepared the trea« 
son that ddivered up Malta to Buonaparte in 
' June 1798. 

After the victory of Lord Nelson at Aboukir, 
Talleyrand became unpopular; the :iivpe, 
in 1799, of' the Congcess at Rastadt, ^qd tha 
unsuccessful campaign which follow^, !uig«» 
mented the hatred of the jacobin ^ti^n against 
him, and he was obliged to resign: such was 
still his inflttence with the Pirectory, hQwever, 

that 
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that he chose Rheinhard for his successor, a 
person whom he governed as much in 1799^i 
as he had done Chauvehn in 1792, tb whom 
this Rheinhard was then secretary. 

When Buonaparte with so much treachery 
had deserted his army in Egypt, Talleyrand 
and Sieyes preparied the revolution which 
seated him upon the throne of the Bourbons. 
Kg sooner was the Corsican proclaimed First 
Consul, than he reinstated Talleyrand in his 
former place as minister. 

In the beginning of 1800, by promises, 
bribes, and negociations, Talleyrand pacified 
the Royalists of La Vendue; and afterwards, by 
treachery, delivered them up to arrest, trans- 
portation, and death. 

The treaties of Luneville, of Ratisbon, and 
of Amiens, Talleyrand calls bis political chef 
i^mw3T€S^ or master-pieces: time will soon 
shew whether the other two of these treaties 
will not follow the fate of the third, which 
was soon made impracticable by French en- 
croachaients, intrigues, pretensions, and inso- 
lence. 

Whilst a bishop, Talleyrand was a stock- 
jobber: and since he has possessed the key to 
all the political transactions which 90 much 

influence 
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influence the finances of all countries, his spe<r 
culations in different funds have procured him 
a fortune greater than he darts to acknowledge, 
or than Buonaparte suspects. This fortune 
has been considerably augmented by his inany 
negociatiCHis, in particular those concerning 
the throne in Tuscany,* the indemnities in 
Germany, and Louisiana in America. 

Because the former kings of France, Lcmis 
XIIL Louis XIV. and Louis XV. made their 
minbters, Richelieu, Mazarine, and Fleury, 
9ardinals ; Buonaparte proposed to Talleyrand, 
in 1803, to procure him the §ame dignity.* — 
Talleyrand had, however, given his promise 
to marry his former mistress, the. divorced 
wife of a Mr. Grand ;' \vhen, therefore, this 
proposal wa$ made, be cunningly answered, 
that those cardinals were prime ministers; 
that the great Henry IV. had no cardinal for 9. 
minister, but a friend in his minister Sully. 
The same day be obtained the consular per* 
mission to marry Madame Grand.t 

By debauchery, intemperance, and glut* 
tony, Talleyrand's constitution is entirely 
broken, and his health destroyed ; and the in- 

valid 

• An idea may be formed of bis fortune, vben we state, that, for 
.bat transaction alone, be received a million of liv&es. 
f See Les NouvelJcs ^ ia Main, Nivose an xi. No. vi. page 10. 
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valtd^ suflfers daily for die excesses and the 
vices of which he has been guilty. 

TaUeymnd's inveteracy against Eagland is 
proverbial ; it does not, however, arise from 
the love of his own country, but from envy to 
the prosperity of England. He would willing* 
ly sign die ruin of France, were he certain that 
that of England would follow. 

Of Talleyrand's hatred towards thistu>untry, 
and of the plans and plots of Buonaparte, even 
during a peace, to prepare the ruin of the 
British empire, if any proofsare required, the 
following extract from a memorial presented 
to the Chief Consul by Talleyrand, on the 
1 3th Frimaire,year xi. or December 1 4th, 1802, 
must remove the doubts even of the most pre^ 
judiced in favour of the republican ruler and 
his republican minister. 

Talleyrand begins by telling the Chief Consul, 
that the present memorial is merely a copy of 
one presented to thie ministers of Louis XV. after 
the peace of Aix.la-Chapelle, to dissuade them 
from that fatal and dishonourable war t6 France 
which ended in 1762. He ^ys, ** Through 
the ignorance of the ministers, the bribes of 
Austria, the intrigues of Bernis, the influence 
of Pompadour, and the weakness of I^uis XV. 

VOL. I. s those 
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those strong reasons for peace were noflistened 
to ; the consequence is known ; but it is not 
known, that this impolitic war alone prevented 
the total ruin of England during the following, 
or American war, and preserved that country 
from being what, if we are prudent, it sooner 
or later must be^ an invaluable Naval and Mi- 
litary Station of France ^ and which will secure 
to us the empire of the world," 

Talleyrand then enters into the particulars of 
the many and irresistible means which France, 
during the peace, possesses '^ to foment trou- 
bles^ to spread discontent, to tarnish the ho- 
nour, to undermine theresources, to weaken the 
strength, to lull asleep the public spirit, and 
to coqI the patriotism, of the inhabitants of the 
British empire ; and, by a gradual train of in- 
trigues, insults, demands, insurrections, vexa- 
tions, murmurs, alarms, and bankruptcy, pre- 
pare even the warmest English patriot to see 
with indiflFerence, if not with approbation, an 
luiion with France, which^ will put an end to 
all difficulties, and procure Engtishmen the 
same tranquillity, honour, and happiness, that 
Frenchmen enjoy under the mild, but firm 
government of the Chjef Consul. 

*^ But," says he, '' powerful as France is 

upon 
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upon the Continent, by its conquests, by its 
influence, by the vigour of its Government, 
knd by the victories of its armies; in regard 
to England, it is not in a better position of 
strength than in 1755, because, with the know- 
ledge of our means, and with the great abili- 
ties^ of our ruler, we are unable directly to in- 
jure England, our navy being more reduced, 
and our naval officers more ignorant, than in . 
1755 ; but indirectly ^ and in a time of peace,, 
to lay the infallible foundation for the fiituro 
subjection of England, France at no former 
period had so many certain and underhand 
methods. A* war at present may lessen, if not 
destroy them ; but every year*s continuance of 
peace will preserve, augment, and fix them. 

** Ought we not to wait at least ten years 
before we renew the w^ar with England, or till 
. we are in a condition effectually to support 
our claims, our views and our plans ? The 
English will do our business, if we permit 
them. Their religion is pleasure, and their 
pleasure debauchery. They have plunged 
themselves into an excess of luxury and intem- 
perance. They have begun to neglect their 
navy, and to disband their artificers^ who go 
to France, Spain, and Holland, for maintenance.* 
s 2 « While 
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<< While their individuals squander their 
riches, the State grcws parsimonious^ and be^ 
gins to save in t/iose articles on which it cannoi 
be too profuse. 

** They are even now reducing their trivial 
army ; and their patriots speak of entrusting^ 
what they call their liberty and property^ to 
the valour of a militia. What a field is thid 
for our policy ? Is it our business to awaken 
or arouse them from their lethargy ? If we 
do, the consequence is obvious— We teach 
them to believe a real truth, ' That they can- 
not strengthen themselves too n»uch by sea or 
land/. Then an army ceaseai to be the ehj&it 
of public complaint, of publie disUke*-andtfae 
people begin to think tliat, as they must have 
one, it is better to have an army of English 
than of Frenchmen. Then their young nobi*- 
lity will continue to apply themselves to the 
military profession, and think themselves ho* 
noured by that profession, in which alooe con- 
sists the defence and security of their country. 

^^ This may be fatal to us ; for the sooner 
we go to war, the sooner tlieir effeminacy will 
wear oS^ and their anoient spirit and courage • 
revive. They will not then become more 
wealthy^ buf they will get more wisdom^ which 

is 
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is better. The military virtues, and the maply 
exercises may become fashionable ; and the 
nation, which now seems immersed in de* 
bauchery and coituptioh, may yet think se- 
riously, and be once more, what it has often 
been, the terror of Europe. This is not an 
unnatural supposition — they easily glide from 
one extreme to another — ^it is their natural 
temper; and their whole history is one conti- 
nued proof of it. 

** The ashes of La Vendue still smoke — it 
requires only a spark to kindle a civil war in 
the bosom of our country. The returned emi- 
grants are as yet quiet; but they have not for- 
gotten their former principles, and the wrong* 
that they have suffered from the Revolution.. 
Let not a new war give the Bourbons an op-^ 
portunity to remind them of it. The most 
dangerous of the Bourbons reside in England; 
let not the renewal of a war permit England to 
use them, their name and influence, to trouble 
and invade France. 

** We command at present all the Conti- 
nental powers ; but we know that they wear 
with disgust and murmurs the fetters we have 
imposed. Let not a war with England give 
s 3 them 
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tfaem occasion to shake them off, and to eom- 
maud us in their turn. 

'< The general weakness and supineness 
that for ever attend immoderate wealth and 
luxury, hide from the English the knowledge 
of their own strength^ real power, and tti» 
interest. SuflPer them not to relapse into rir-- 
tue and understanding. Plunge them not toa 
deeply into difficulties, and they will never 
emerge from folly into real wisdomi 

^^ We have already insulated them from the 
Conttnental politics — Zeave them in peace — 
and thQ insulation of their trade shall socm. 
follow. We have already made them feared^ 
envied, and hated, every wiiere on tbeConti?- 
nent — Leave iheni. in peace y and they shall sooa 
be despised, neglected, and unpitied. 

" Leave them in peace y and they will soon 
return to their amusements of elections, races^ 
party, and faction — Leave them in peaces and 
their ministers must be directed by popular 
clamour, which we can always excite and en« 
courage. — Leave them in peace, and their navy 
will once more be laid up to rot, and their 
seamen and artificers be once more turned 
over to us, to Spain, and to Holland \-^Lewve 

them 



Aem in peaccy and tike greatest part of fcbeir 
army wiU sooa be reduced, tod the sB^ll re- 
mains wyi soon become a aiere militia io paj-^' 
JLeave tket^ in peaces aiid we sliall not fear tJ)0. 
defeciian of Russia and Prussia, or any of our 
present Allies, which otherwise woujd much 
bort, and, perhaps, ruin our present sy^m. -^ 
Leave them in peace^ and they will never think 
of schemes for inereasing their population, or 
for umkiitg every part of their domimons oi 
xeal use to every other. — Lean^e them in peachy 
aad most of theif nobility and gentry will coo- 
tinue tp squander away amongst us their great 
riches, and augment our resources to enslaver 
their country. — Leave them in peace, and be- 
ibre the year 25, France shall command the 
departments of the Thames and the Tweed, aa 
it already does< the departments of the Rhine 
and the l^o. 

<< Puniue, Citizen Consul, this plan steadily, 
for ten or fifteen years, constantly directing 
the riches of the -country to the raising of a 
navy equal or superior to that of England; and 
then, and not tiU then^ shall we be able to strike 
4he blow that we have for above a hundred and 
fifty years been meditating, TJie Conquest of 
the British Islands, 

(iSigned) CM. Talleyrand." 

This 
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This memorial the -author received from a 
iriend at Paris within three weeks after its pre« 
sentation to Buonaparte ; and though the Martin 
teur has mentioned it after its insertion in 
some of the English papers, its authenticity 
was never contradicted ; on the contrary, one 
of Talleyrand's chefs des bureaus, in the 
cabinet of Secret State Papers, was dismissed 
on the wholly unfounded suspicion of havings 
transmitted it to somebody in this country. 

Talleyrand has talents, and the ReVolution, 
fortune, and circumstances, have procured him 
opportunities to exhibit them to the greatest 
advanUge; under a regular government he 
would have been but an indifferent minister ; 
under a revolutionary tyranny he is a great 
statesman and a political oracle; and those 
very vices which would have injured him 
under the one, are the principal cause of his 
great success under the other. But an impar- 
tial posterity, without our passions and our 
interests, will place him in bis true rank, that 
of a TRAITOR, a r£b£l, and an apostate.* 

* Sue, for the particulars of Talleyrand*s character, Le Dicdon- 
naire Biograpbique, art. Talleyrand, and L'Ami du Roi, Dea 
Actesdes Apotres, with other loyal publications, printed in France, 
and read both by Talleyrand apd his accomplices. 
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